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BUDGET FOR BOOM? -The Economic Survey 
The Chancellor looks like having to be content with introducing 
a neutral budget on April 17th—but it ought not to be a neuter 
one. His reading of the Economic Survey should spur him to give 
energetic Peter new incentives to earn, invest and export, and 
penalise uncompetitive Paul for sloth, restrictionism and waste- 
fulness. But will Mr Lloyd seize his opportunity? (p. 101). 


Last year’s surveyors guessed most things right except the most 
important ones—stockbuilding and the import bill. This year, 
after nine months of stability, they are understandably more 
cautious (p. 147). 


bate 8 


By international standards, the British surtax payer gets a bad 
deal : another point for Mr Lioyd’s attention (p. 109). 


The budget accounts have given Mr Lloyd a bigger deficit than 
expected (p. 154) but Europe’s central bankers are giving him 
breathing space to sort out Britain’s internal problems (p. 153). 


MARCHING ORDERS 


® GHQ (Gaitskellite headquarters) is inviting another Passchen- 
daele at Blackpool unless it changes its tactics (p. 110). 


® The CNDehas discovered an awkward squad in its ranks—and 
some highly dubious recruits (p. 108). 


® CP strategy is to throw the industrial battalions into the party's 
political battle (p. 114). 


SOMETHING BREWING 


® The take-over scramble among the brewers has made their shares 
fashionable, as other groups of stocks have been in the past. Some 
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INTERNATIONAL 


WESTERN PARTNERS 
Nato 


President Kennedy's new defence policy brings him up against 
the awkward task of dealing with awkward allies (p. 103). 
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He has made a start with Mr Macmillan (p. 125) but his testing 
encounter will be with President de Gaulle (p. 108). 
America 


Mr Kennedy’s defence budget adds two the deficit but in ways 
that Congress may want more of (p. 124). 


GAS tet WIA Be 


American shipping companies certainly want more of the subsi- 
dies which Congress has never denied them (p. 129). 

Europe 

The Six and Seven have become Seven and Eight (p. 109). They 
can merge only if agriculture is brought in ; here the Common- 
wealth, not the British farmer, presents the main problem (p. 106) 
EAST-WEST RIVALS 

In Laos a ceasefire seems almost in the offing (p. 114) but South 
Vietnam is threatened by communist penctration (p. 137). 


® Washington’s rhetorical attack on Cuba may rebound (p. 117). 
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of the earlier share booms left a bitter taste ; so, appropriately, 
may this one (p. 149). 


The Whitbread “ umbrella” examined (p. 172). 


® The stock market has shrugged off the bad balance of payments 
figures and last month's gold loss (p. 153). 


® The New York motor show has been the occasion for optimistic 
noises from Britain’s motor manufacturers (p. 154), While at home 
car sales on hire purchase are back at last March's record level 
(p. 153). 


® Second-hand reactor for sale (p. 157). 


RIGHT WAY... 


The Commons should give a new deal to Mr Wedgwood Benn— 
and other uncommon peers (p. 109). 


Hospital patients and mothers-to-be are promised more human 
treatment (p. 117). 


... WRONG WAY 


The striking Humber trawler skippers are not helping their own, 
or their industry's, case against foreign competition (p, 113). 


The milk quota scheme hurts the efficient producer—and the con- 
sumer (p. 114). 


Durham's efforts to get new indusiry are being hampered by the 
workings of the 1960 Local Employment Act (p. 105). 


The Unilever Way (p. 173). 


HOME REPORT 


A scorecard for the Tories’ fortunes in the county council, elec- 
tions ; Middlesex and the West Riding are key points i@ the 
struggle (p, 133). 
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BLACK AND WHITE 


President de Gaulle has slipped up on the eve of the Algerian 
negotiations (p. 141). 


Mr Macleod has been feted by independent Tanganyika (p, 113) 
but government on the Westminster model may not take foot 
there (p. 138) or in Kenya, where African politicians are com- 
peting in demands for the release of Mr Kenyatta (p. 138). 


In the South African treason trial Dr Verwoerd has overreached 
himself (p. 113). Mr Tshombe may have done the same in the 
Congo (p. 110). 


GERMAN AND JEW 


The Eichmann trial is stjrring up old memories and new diplo- 
matic problems for Israel (p. 145). 
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A book on the Balfour declaration and its antecedents is reviewed 
on page 118, 


The Warsaw Pact countries have decided not to bring the German 
question to a head just yet (p. 117). 


Austria’s new cabinet is younger and may be a shade less intran- 
sigent on the South Tyrol question (p. 142). 


The real power behind the Austrian government is described in 
a book reviewed on page 118. 


Detailed contents on page 101 
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compressors, engines, 
gas turbines 


MAGCOBAR (Ga ee a ae PACIFIC 


foundry clays, centrifugal pumps 
chemicals, 
drilling fluids 


ROOTS- 
CONNERSVILLE 
blowers, 

exhausters, 
gas meters 


automated control y 
systems 


PODBIELNIAK 
solvent extractors 


Dresser 
is everywhere Gg DRESSER 


compression fittings 


in the 


WORLD of INDUSTRY 


Wherever industry turns a wheel... shapes electronic control instrumentation for pipe 

a metal... .“‘cooks” a chemical... purifies a lines, process plants and automated oil pro- 
harmaceutical or food... pipes or pumpsa duction systems. 

iquid .. . moves, compresses or Measures a 

gas...some Dresser product is somewhere 

at work, helping to get the job done ~ and 

done well, 


In fact, Dresser Industries, through its 
far-flung group of integrated companies and 
licensees, is able to provide essential equip- 
ment for virtually any industry — general 
Under world-famed trade names, Dresser manufacturing, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 


provides heavy duty engines, pumps, com- 
pressors, solvent extractors, gas turbines... 
for countless tasks. Dresser supplies foundry 
clays, couplings, blowers, exhausters, gas 
meters and scores of other products. In 
automation, Dresser is playing an increas- 
\i ingly important role... particularly in 


food-processing, steel-making, non-ferrous 
metal processing, electronics and communi- 
cations, power and petroleum in any land. 
Call on Dresser for technology, for expe- 
rience and initiative, for reliable, world- 
proved products and technical services ...no 
matter what you make or where you make it. 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
= SS [ ssf eQ ARGENTINA: Dresser A. G., Viamonte 867, Buenos Aires 
eJOI_SLs 


cy - ENGLAND: Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd, 197 Knightsbridge, London S.W. 7 
cof FRANCE: Dresser (France) S. A., 37 Avenue d'iena, Paris 16 
es ian ty fTALY: Dresser italy, S.p.A.. Piazza Cavour 3, Milan 
SFRISS, So MEXICO: Dresser A. G., Paseo de !a Reforma 95-1102, Mexico City 4 
i SWITZERLAND: Dresser A. G. Miblebachstrasse 43, Zirich 
Republic Nationa! | VENEZUELA: Dresser AG. Apartado 6659—Edif. Luz Electrica 


E Bank Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. 


Ave. Urdaneta, Caracas 
Agente in the principal cities of the world 


Equipment and technica! services for the of!, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 


* 
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cHoose = WANGUARD 


The outstanding characteristics of the new “Vanguard” | 
are extremely low running costs and large carrying | 
capacity. As aresuit, BEA have calculated that “passen- 
ger cost per mile” will figure lower than any other aircraft 
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PEOPLE ! 


New buildings going up And up. 
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Higher and more tsolated (on all sides) 


more sun more wind——more weather. 
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And incidentally, more glass (take a look 
around the City!). People have to live 
and work inside, comfortably. The 
solution of this modern problem is to 
install a Carrier air-conditioning system. 
Only Carrer have an air-conditioning 
becouse: system fully developed for every type of 
Dieh!'s unique short cutting action gives an output rate and life multi-room, multi-storeyed building— 
factor higher than that of any other desk calculating machine. and British weather! *Weathermaster’ 


Diehi are silent and dependable in operation and easy to and ‘Twinair’ for perimeter zones, 
maintain. If ever BEA require service, they get it within one hour. *Centralair’ for interior zones. Ask us 


Dieh! Calculators always give the right answer. All models about them now. 
have complete transmission, even the least expensive. 


Costing the Venguerd’s operetion is being done by BEA on Dieh! Ca'cu ctor «| 


BEA, like Archimedes-Dieh! Machine Company Limijed, are a 
progressive commercia! organisation, and they always choose 
the most up-to-date equipment 


Follow the exampie of BEA and other leading organisations 
Be in the vanguard and see the NEW Class V 


& Lae ene ° 
_Alr Conditioning Systems 


RANGE OF CALCULATORS CARRIER ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 


ARCHIMEDES-DIEHL MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED. | 24 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.! Tel. ViCtoria 6858 
Chandos House, “Buckingham Gate, London, $.W.1 Telephone: ABBey 2014 


Sales and Service throughout the Commonweaith. ‘THE PIONEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING 
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STOCKHOLM 
NON-STOP 
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From May Ist 


DAILY JETS AT 0950 


First and Tourist class services 


COMET 4B and Q~* CARAVELLE [RX 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS SCAN OINA VIAN AIREIMES SUSTEM 
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I's a MORGANS world 





The shape of things to come? 


No: these things have already come to shape our world and your world. They have made it a MORGANS world. 
On April ist 1961 The Morgan’ Crucible Company Limited—as you have known it—became a holding company. 
Her trading mantle fell on the following subsidiaries; 


IN THE CARBON WORLD... 
Morganite Carbon Limited, Battersea, London, 
IN THE CRUCIBLE WORLD... 
Morganite Crucible Limited, Norton, 
Worcestershire. 
IN THE EXPORT WORLD... 
Morganite Exports Limited, Battersea, London. 
IN THE CRUSILITE WORLD... 
Morganite Electroheat Limited, Wandsworth, 
London. 
IN THE RESEARCH WORLD... 
Morganite Research and Development Limited, 
Battersea, London. 


The established subsidiaries in the United Kingdom 


continue as in the past to be at your service:— 

IN THE REFRACTORY WORLD... 
Morgan Refractories Limited. 

IN THE RESISTOR WORLD... 
Morganite Resistors Limited. 

IN THE LIGHT-SOURCE WORLD... 


Ship Carbon Company of Great Britain Limited. 


IN THE GRAPHITE WORLD... 
Graphite Products Limited. 

IN THE FRICTION WORLD... 
Morgan-Mintex Limited, 





There will be no change in the activities of 

our overseas companies listed below: 

Morganite Australia Pty Limited, 
SYDNEY. 

S.A. Morgan, BRUSSELS. 

Morganite do Brasil! Industrial S.A., 
SAO PAULO. 

Morganite Canada Limited, TORONTO. 

Etablissements Marshall S.A., 
ARGENTEUIL, Paris. 

Fours Rousseau—Creusets Morgan S.A, 
ARGENTEUIL, Paris. 

Morganite Italiana S.p.A., MILAN, 

Morganite Carbon K.K., OSAKA. 

Morganite de! Caribe S.A. deC.V., 
MEXICO CITY. 

Morganite South Africa(Pty) Limited, 
JOHANNESBURG. 

Morganite A.G., ZURICH. 

Morganite Incorporated, NEW YORK. 


The Morgan Crucible Group 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED, 
BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.11 
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Erdoel...pétrole... petrolio... oil 


. wherever oil is sought, whether by land 
or by sea, regardless of language spoken, you 
will hear the universally recognized words 
‘‘Gardner-Denver.” Since the turn of the pres- 
ent century this name has been the symbol for 
quality in petroleum field equipment. 

vet ne ee ee at 
Maracaibo, the Middle East, and in the 


Gardner-Denver’s reliable mud pumps have 
tallied an enviable record for dependable per- 
formance with sensible economy. Similar rec- 
ords have been tallied in the mining, construc- 
tion and industrial fields. 

Now, from a fast-expanding international 
network of plants, Gardner-Daaver products 
and “‘on-the-spot’’ service are readily available. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DENVER 


Gardner-Denver International Division * Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. 
and 233 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 
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the sky! 


You pay no more for the pleasure of 
flying Pan American, yet included in 
your ticket is Pan American’s price- 
less extra: experience. 

Pan American has the largest fleet 
of over-ocean jets, the most million- 
mile pilots, 33 years of world-wide 
leadership. And to date, Pan Am has 
carried over 1,250,000 international 
jet passengers—more than any other 
airline in the world. This wealth of 
experience is why so many people 


S ni 


Choose Pan Am . 

choose to fly with Pan American. 
Incidentally, the passengers above 
have selected the prime rib of beef. 
You may prefer lobster, partridge, 
sole Albert, or one of the other many 
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dine elegantly ta the sky 


delicacies you'll fined on our fabulous 
seven-course, first-class President 
Special menu. 

Your Trarel 


to help you with your reservations. 


Agent will be happy 
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FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 

FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 

FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 

FIRST "ROUND THE WORLD 

WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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The Overseas Chemical Division of W.R. Grace & Co. 
shares its world-wide wealth of Chemical experience 
with industry in many ways, in many countries. Lab- 
oratories, Plants and Sales Offices in eighteen countries 
are continuously developing, producing and market- 
ing the new products and techniques which are the 
keys to industrial growth. Grace Chemicals match 


specific industrial requirements and are 


the world’s foremost Chemical Companies. Ite prin- 
cipal products include: films, plastic bags and pouches 
for the packaging of food products, can sealing com- 
pounds, cap lining compounds, battery separators, 
high density polythene, synthetic rubber and resins, 
polyvinyl acetate, plasticizers, synthetic catalysts, 
ammonia, ureas, fertilisers and agricultural chemicals, 


sulphuric acid, silica gel and other desic- 


customer-tailored to particular produc- GRACE. cants, jet engine lubricants, ultra high- 
tion needs with the backing of long ex- purity silicon and other industrial 


perience in the field. Grace is one of 


W.R. GRACE & CO. 


OVERSEAS CHEMICAL DIVIBION 


CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS, USA 


chemicals 


Dewey and Almy Ltd., London; Dewaleo, 
Paris; Darex, Hamburg; Darex Italiana, Mi- 
Jano; Dewey and Almy Ziirich; Dewey and 
Almy, Rotterdam; Dewey and Almy Ké- 
benhava. 
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This time it’s a pullover... 


Sooner or later, Susie's knitting has a habit of 
acquiring length without breadth, whatever the pat- 
tern. Just what it's going to be at any given moment 
depends on the leaping imagination of its young 
creator. Knitted up or unravelled, that wool has been 
around for a long time. It has suffered in the cause 
of many a new project, but never, never has it suffered 
from moth. Because, like so much that is made of 


wool these days it is mothproofed with ‘Dielmoth’. 
More and more manufacturers of wool yarns and 
fabrics are finding that wool and ‘Dielmoth’ go 
together to give that extra quality their customers now 
expect. If you are in the wool trade ask Shell about 
Dielmoth’. Write to the Information Officer, Industrial 
Chemicals Division, Shell Chemical Company Lim- 
ited, 29-30 Old Burlington Street, London W.1 
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Shell Chemicals 
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No Time 
for Torpor 


I is now fairly clear that in just over two weeks’ time Britain will be presented 
with a budget which at its brightest will give no large net tax reliefs away, 
and which at its gloomiest may actually put more taxes on. The Economic 


. Survey (Cmnd 1334), published on Wednesday and scrutinised in an article on 


page 147, is a curiously rambling and imprecise affair. It contains fewer 
statistical prognostications than usual ; after its very mixed experiences with 
such prognostications in recent years, the Treasury obviously intends to pilot 
the economy not by statistics alone, but by the seat of its pants. But the one clear 
nuance of the document is that, for 1961, these pants have got ants in them. 

It may be right that they should have. The first thing that is worrying the 
Treasury at present is the state of Britain's current balance of overseas payments. 
This, it is now calculated, was last year either in deficit by £344 million (if ane 
believes the statisticians who have added up the totals of traceable exports and 
imports) or else in surplus by £33 million (if one believes the statisticians who 
have looked at the state of Britain’s banking account with the rest of the world, 
and then made allowances for the total of traceable capital movements into and 
out of it). The massive difference between these two figures was bridged in 
last week's balance of payments white paper (Cmnd 1329) by a “ balancing 
item” of £377 million, which, Cmnd 1329 blithely explains, “ represents the 
net total of the errors and omissions in other items.” The Economic Survey 
gloomily assumes that virtually the whole of this untraced £377 million was a 
temporary capital inflow, attracted here by the difference in interest rates between 
London and other financial centres, and so “ not a firm basis” for propping up 
Britain’s reserves. 

There is room for argument about the assumptions here. The present system 
of distinguishing between certain forms of capital and current receipts from 
abroad is pretty fair nonsense ; one is ready to bet—even if not quite with 
Britain’s bottom dollar—that some of the missing £377 million represented 
receipts for current invisible exports that the Treasury statisticians are ill-fitted 
to trace ; and if a high interest rate in London attracts foreign funds, that 
is at any rate one good reason for relying on high interest rates as Britain's 
principal weapon of economic control. But this reliance has lately become 
more difficult—partly through the Treasury's own fault. In recent international 
negotiations Britain seems to have put its weight insufficiently heavily behind 
devices to increase the total of world liquidity, and too exclusively behind 
supposedly palliative measures to prevent capital funds from moving from one 
country to another. (It is to be hoped that in Wednesday’s financial talks with 
the imaginative President Kennedy Mr Macmillan did not miss any further 
opportunities.) As a result of the new international mood, there is a danger 
that Britain may already have edged itself into a position where to control the 
economy by high interest rates is regarded as rather unneighbourly, and where 
the Treasury may therefore be obliged to block any further drain on its reserves 
by more deflationary means. 

The passages in the survey about the balance of payments therefore lead in 
logic towards providing a case for a pretty nasty budget. The Treasury's 
opening discussion of its second major worry—the state of the internal economy— 
seems at first to be leading in precisely the same direction. It blames the years 
of postwar inflation on the fact that “ between 1948 and 1958 the average annual 
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increase in earnings per head was 64 per cent.” The “ main 
reason” why prices rose less in the next two years was that 
during 1958 and 1959 this increase in earnings was only 
“24 and 3) per cent respectively.” But during 1960 the 
inflation of earnings started up again: 
in the second half of the year they were 6} per cent higher than 
in the second half of 1959. National productivity did not rise 
as much and, moreover, cannot be expected, on the basis of 
experience, to rise at so high a rate over a period of years. 


Remorselessly, the survey here seems to be leading towards 
a strong argument for cutting back the excess purchasing 
power from this 64 per cent rise by tax increases—and, if 
the Treasury really believes that “ 24 and 3) per cent” rises 
represent the top limit of Britain's capacity to expand its 
economy, by pretty heavy tax increases too. 

At this stage the survey—not unexpectedly in view of the 
politics—does not pursue its own logic right through. The 
apparently imminent declaration of really hot war on the tax- 
payer is never quite made. But there is no sign, cither, of an 
offer of alliance with the taxpayer—to try to encourage him to 
higher productivity. Instead, the recipe seems to be either 
for a virtually neutral budget, or possibly (perhaps if the civil 
service advisers have their carefully responsible way over the 
politicians ?) for a budget that might take‘ a small amount in 
new net taxes away from him. The Government, it is explained 
in the survey, believes in encouraging economic growth, “ but 

¢ motive power for economic growth cannot be created by the 
Government alone.” “ The Government does not believe that 
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running the economy with greater pressure of demand than 
at present would in fact increase a sustainable rate of growth.” 
On present trends, the Government expects to see during 
1961 “a further rapid increase in private investment” and 
some increases in personal consumption and public expendi- 
ture. Even if the rate of stockbuilding falls (which the 
survey expects to happen), “ the increase foreseen in consump- 
tion and investment should be sufficiently large to cause a 
significant increase in total domestic output in 1961 "— 
provided that exports rise in line with other forms of activity 
and that the increased demand is not simply channelled off 
into higher imports. If these last two provisos should go 
right, it is implied, tax reductions would be internally 
inflationary ; if they should go wrong, tax reductions would 
be external folly. ; 


NE'S apprehension after reading this survey is that its air 
Ox proper caution could conceivably be an excuse for 
complete inaction. To say this is not to urge that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be wiser to give away 
lots of tax reliefs on the blithe assumption that some of the 
very hypothetical sums underlying the survey may prove to be 
wrong. Probably they will prove to be wrong, but not neces- 
sarily to be exaggerations of Britain's career back to boom ,; 
they might just as well be underestimates of it. With the 
Treasury's present estimates before him the most common- 
sense course for Mr Lloyd does seem to be to introduce a 
neutral budget, but to stand ready with new weapons either 
to decrease or increase demand further later in the year ; he 
should not commit himself yet about, which will be needed. 
But while the right recipe now may be for a neutral budget, 
it should on no account be one which gives the impression that 
Britain’s whole economic policy is no hynger active, but neuter. 
Unfortunately, there are some sites in the survey that 
could be consistent with an intention! that Mr Lloyd should 
stand up on budget day, announce that he has no major tax 
changes to make, and then sit down again—or perhaps that 
his only change should be to put, say, 2d. on the price of 
twenty cigarettes “in order to impress the foreigner.” With 
the single exception of an inflationary orgy of a budget, there 
could be no sort of budget more dangerous than this for the 
whole future of the British economy. 

The danger is that any budget this year which is torpid in 
content as well as neutral in net effect is only too likely to 
lead to a further sagging of confidence in the British economy, 
abroad as well as athome. This is a point that official planners 
always find it peculiarly hard to comprehend. Because it is 
so much more difficult politically to introduce a budget that 
imposes even a derisory {£20 million of new taxes than one 
that gives even a derisory £20 million of reliefs, the Treasury 
is apt to believe that a Chancellor has only to take the first 
course to be accorded much more than {£20 million worth 
of golden opinions among forcign bankers for being brave 
and tough. In fact a gnat-bite budget of this sort is more likely 
to prompt two other reflections among foreign businessmen : 
that Britain must be in a bad way if the Chancellor thinks 
that this sort of little patching is so desperately needed, and 
that he is probably being too nervy to do as much as he 
ought. To this is apt to be added new weight to the general 
assumption about incurable Brivish fuddy-duddiness that is 
already spreading alarmingly in the outside world—especially 
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now that the common market,in Europe and the brand image 
of young President Kennedy in America have. made the alter- 
native fields to Britain for portfolio investment look so much 
more dynamic. The safest sort of neutral budget to introduce 
this year would be one which nobody notices is neutral, because 
all comment would be centred on the sweeping and dynamic 
nature of the large self-balancing tax changes that it makes. 
The most sensible sort of neutral budget for Mr Lloyd to 
introduce on April 17th would be one that takes about { 300 
million of old taxes off, and puts at least £300 million of 
new taxes on, 

As it happens, this would also be the sort of budget that 
would bring the biggest political dividends to his party as 
well as holding out the best prospects of growth for the British 
economy. The political risk that Mr Lloyd will face on 
Budget day is not that of annoying Labour backbenchers ; 
it is that of introducing a dull budget which will confirm the 
general electorate in the feeling that the Tories are ready to 
let Britain drift on economically without any new impulses 
or ideas. The indications in this week's survey that Mr Lloyd 
may be going to introduce just such a dull budget—following 
upon Mr Amory’s equally dull budget last year—make this 
the most alarming straw in the wind for the Tories for a 
long. ume. 

The danger of seeing political confidence wither is matched 


The Two Natos 


In trying to reunite Nato, President Kennedy should take 
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by that of seeing economic dynamism fade. The survey boasts 
of the upsurge in private investment that is expected during 
1961—but does not point out that this is the result of invest- 
ment decisions taken in the autumn of 1959 by businessmen 
rendered happy and excited by the 1959 budget and the 
extraneous factor of the Tory election victory. One of the 
prime objectives of the budget this year ought to be that 
businessmen should return to their offices on April 18th, 
without a single additional penny having been added to their 
customers’ pockets, but still feeling sufficiently excited and 
revived to set off a new burst of private investment that would 
reach fruition in 1962 and 1963. 

It is easy to say, in general terms, which the new reliefs 
and new imposts should be. The reliefs should be designed 
to increase the incentive to earn, the incentive to invest, the 
incentive to export, the incentive to change jobs and the 
incentive to innovate. The new imposts should seek to dis- 
courage spending, to penalise the wasteful hoarding of labour, 
the propping up of old-fashioned industries, the sheltering of 
outdated methods of production, and all other impediments to 
competitiveness and growth. In an article in The Economist 
next week an attempt will be made to spell out these desirable 
tax changes in detail, albeit in a mood of increased apprehen- 
sion that Mr Lloyd may prove to be not dynamic enough by 
half. 


care not to settle for the wrong kind of unity 


Kennedy, has now turned his hand to the West's 

most notable example of strength in decay: the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. The question running through 
his discussions with Mr Macmillan this week, with Dr 
Adenauer next week, and with General de Gaulle next month, 
is how Nato can be restored to vigorous unity. It will help 
the President if he reminds himself that part of the answer 
is, in the philosopher's quibble, that it all depends on what 
you mean by Nato. 

That trim title conceals two quite different concepts. There 
is Nato the military alliance, whose original task of guarding 
Europe against the Russians remains unchanged and whose 
problems are matters of means rather than of ends. But 
there is also Nato the political coalition ; and Mr Kennedy 
will not have to wait for the end of this spring's round of 
conversations to realise that there is scarcely a single subject 
of discussion—from Angola to communist China, from the 
proper role of the United Nations to the proper order of 
precedence within Nato itself—on which all the principal 
members of the alliance see eye to eye. The trouble is that 
the two concepts of Nato often pull in opposite directions ; 
the finding of a sensible solution for the alliance’s military 
problems is liable to complicate the search for a solution of 
its political incompatibilities. 

A danger exists that this may be happening now. In the 
revised defence budget which Mr Kennedy sent to Congress 
last week (and which is discussed in more detail by our 


[re ureless repairer of crumbling positions, President 


Washington correspondent on page 124), the President offered 
the skeleton of a wholly new strategy for the West. It is 
necessary to read between the lines of the message, for under 
the new dispensation in Washington these presidential 
documents have become as pregnant with implication as an 
ideological essay in Pravda. In effect, however, Mr Kennedy 
seems to be saying the following to his European allies. For 
the time being, at any rate, their chief protection against a 
nuclear attack by Russia will continue to be provided by the 
Strategic Air Command (rather than by a “ Nato deterrent,” 
under some kind of joint control, as Mr Eisenhower suggested 
last year). Against an attack by conventional forces, on the 
other hand, they must prepare to defend themselves by 
expanding their own conventional armies-—since it grows 
unconvincing for the United States to say that it will devastate 
Russia (and get devastated in return) if communist tanks cross 
the border in Europe. 

Mr Kennedy's message to Congress does not spell this out 
in so many words. The retreat from the doctrine of massive 
retaliation is not total. Because it would be foolish to remove 
entirely the element of doubt in Russian minds about how 
the Americans might respond to a given attack, the President 
says that 

in the event of a major aggression that could not be repulsed 

by conventional forces, we must be prepared to take whatever 

action with whatever weapons are appropriate. 
But the trend of Mr Kennedy's ideas is plain: the Americans 
will use strategic missiles to counter a conventional attack 
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only in extreme cases—perhaps only in the case of a vast, 
unstoppable rush towards the Atlantic. The significance of 
this is undetlined by Mr Kennedy’s hint that tactical atomic 
weapons will also play a smaller part in the new strategy. 
He says he will try “to increase our ability to confine our 
response to non-nuclear weapons.” The phrase reflects the 
powerful school of thought in Washington that wants the 
small fry of the atomic family to be held in reserve, like their 
big brothers the intercontinental missiles, simply to deter the 
Russians from using theirs. 


This makes good military sense. But the subtraction of 
nuclear weapons from the balance of armies in Europe 
requires the addition of more men with ordinary guns (just 
how many would depend on what the experts currently 
thought the ratio between attacking and defending forces 
ought to be). At this point the political complications become 
formidable. To suggest that the balance be made up by 
bringing Spain’s army into Nato, as the American ambassador 
in Madrid proposed on Tuesday, must meet with opposition 
from northern Europeans who find it hard to picture General 
Franco as the protector of western liberty. To hint that the 
United Kingdom might have to raise some extra troops will 
give palpitations to conscription-free British mothers and 
their elected representatives. And the most obvious source 
of additional divisions—the French forces that one hopes will 
soon be leaving Algeria—is clogged by the worst political 
complications of all. Mr Kennedy goes)to his meeting with 
General de Gaulle on May 31st with thé uncomfortable task 
of telling the general why most of his proposals for modifying 
the western alliance are unacceptable ; it will not simplify the 
task to start the conversation with a bland request for the 
French to hand over more troops. 


IMILAR difficulties arise from the other half of Mr 

Kennedy's new defence policy. If recent reports from 
Washington are true, the President is reluctant to renew 
the last Administration’s offer to equip Nato with a force 
of Polaris-carrying submarines operating under joint allied 
control. Influential strategists in the new Administration 
believe that the Americans’ own nuclear umbrella, reinforced 
as it will be by the new defence budget, is wide enough to 
cover Europe as well—in the words of the President's message, 
“to deter any deliberate nuclear attack on the United States 
or our allies.” Europeans may not find this a sufficient shelter 
indefinitely, since they may reasonably come to doubt the 
Americans’ willingness to blow up Mpscow and Washington 
just because Paris or London has gone up in radioactive dust ; 
but it does give them time to try to work out some better 
scheme for a combined European deterrent than they have 
been able to devise so far. Unfortunately, they ‘may prefer 
to use the time for a different purpose. They may concentrate 
on developing, not a united and credible deterrent, but a series 
of national and not credible ones. If the British, reassured 
that they are going to get the Skybolt for their V-bombers, 
and the French, designing a vehicle for their shining new 
bomb, persist with their visions of self-sufficiency, can Herr 
Strauss suppress his own dreams for ever ? 


Here is the nub of the problem. The unity in facing the 
world’s problems which President Kennedy is trying to foster 
in Nato is the kind of flower that grows best in the soil of 
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military unity ; but the trend in military matters at the 
moment is separatist. The western alliance was never so 
solid as when it relied on the Americans’ monopoly of atom 
bombs to guard it against Russia. If the members of the 
alliance are now to be asked to provide more troops, and if 
they are tempted to build up their private nuclear armouries, 
they will inevitably insist on their right to be different (if not 
downright difficult) on every issue facing Nato—from the speed 
at which its remaining colonies should be set free to the degree 
of support it should give to the United Nations. 
} 


EVERAL things will have to be done fairly soon if the 

sensible military policy suggested by Mr Kennedy is to 
be put into practice—and if it is not to be undermined by 
political discord within the alliance. It will be no bad thing 
if the President has asked Mr Macmillan this week when 
Britain is going to decide whether or not to offer to join the 
common market ; when he is in Paris next month he might 
go further and ask General de Gaulle what his reply would 
be to such an offer. It will be an equally good thing if Mr 
Kennedy has tried to find out how long Mr Macmillan thinks 
that Britain’s present defence policy will serve the needs of 
the alliance, But neither of these things is the heart of the 
matter. The President's most urgent task is to find a way of 
reconciling France to the \alliance—both because France is 
its Most noticeably errant member and because it is such an 
indispensable one. Unfortunately, however, Mr Kennedy's 
new ideas on defence are likely to make the task of bargaining 
with General de Gaulle even more difficult than before. 

It may be that when the President goes to Paris he will 

have made up his mind to pay the general a price for. his co- 
operation. If he does, he should bear in mind the important 
distinction between the kind of price that the West can afford 
and the kind it cannot. If General de Gaulle renews his 
request for American help in making nuclear weapons, for 
instance, the proper response is that, while it may be a pity 
to encourage the creation of another national deterrent, this 
might sull be preferable to the waste of France’s resources in 
treading that path unaided ; and it is no longer logical to 
refuse to France what Britain already gets from the Americans. 
It may even be possible to loosen the command structure of 
the alliance, as the general wants, without destroying Nato’s 
ability to fight as a single team. What Mr Kennedy must 
steadily oppose, however, is the idea of a “ triumvirate ” to 
run western policy (and why a triumvirate, particularly ?) if 
this means giving France a veto on United States policy in 
parts of the world far removed from Europe. 
; Under Mr Kennedy's leadership, the United States is 
‘following a promising course in the struggle with the com- 
munist powers for the allegiance of the uncommitted third of 
the world. It would be wrong to modify this course because 
one or another of its allies has different opinions from time 
to time. To keep this precept in mind, the President should 
remember the difference between Nato the military alliance 
and Nato as a coalition of states with often widely divergent 
ideas about the world outside. It is desirable that these ideas 
be aligned as much as possible, and Mr Kennedy will no 
doubt bend his considerable powers of persuasion to that end 
when he meets General de Gaulle next month ; but, where 
persuasion fails, divergence is less dreadful than unison on 
the wrong policies. 
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Developing Durham 


Industry is not moving into the north-east as fast 
as north-easterners would like. Some mistakes in 
the 1960 Local Employment Act have become clear 


NTERING County Durham from Yorkshire to the south, 
E the train stops at Darlington: and there on the plat- 

form stands the Stephenson locomotive of 1825 that 
pulled the world’s first passenger train between here and 
Stockton, as every schoolchild ought to know. Durham was 
the cradle of the steam revolution. Coal, ships and railways 
still provide its proud traditional occupations. But each of 
them is now an obviously declining industry. 

The county, like the nation, has its boom areas. Chemicals 
at Billingham, the proximity of prosperous Middlesbrough 
across the border in Yorkshire, steel at Consett, and textiles 
at Darlington have made the fortunes of these communities. 
Along the Roman arterial road south of Gateshead, prosperity 
is evident in the hulking new factories on the Board of Trade’s 
estate. Two new towns, at Peterlee and Newton Aycliffe, 
have brought a breath of modernity to a county whose typical 
architecture is that of the pit village. But all this is not 
enough. 

Despite the efforts of the county and local authorities to 
attract industry, despite the aid given by the Treasury to firms 
wishing to move into the region, and despite the availability 
of labour, employers have not been tempted by County 
Durham. The rate of new industrial building in the county 
has actually declined by nearly a quarter in the last two years, 
while it has increased by over half in other parts of the 
country. Durham people curse their 
county's reputation as a land of spoil- 
heaps and hunger-marches. 

Dramatisation of the area’s employ- 
ment problems has, in fact, convinced 
many outsiders that the Durham worker 
is a grim quasi-communist—although the 
typical Durham trade union leader or 
Labour party man is a Methodist in an 
impeccable clean collar. He particularly 
resents the recent story of the Pressed 
Steel Company's decision not to set up a 
plant in Jarrow—a story which was 
interpreted in many papers (including 
this one) as proof of the Durham union 
official’s unreasoning opposition to 
modern work study methods. Many of 
those involved claim that the local engi- 
neering union officials merely made a 
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bargaining bid as is usual in these negotiations, and that the 
company chose this opportunity to withdraw with no loss of 
face from an unwise venture into which it had almost let itself 
be persuaded. In rebuttal of the legend of Durham union 
obscurantism, shipbuilders on Tyne or Tees will gratefully 
point out that disputes about boring holes or putting in screws 
do not occur on their rivers ; they regard this as a bait to 
attract the new Cunarder to their Tyneside frontier. 

Faced with the thought that Durham is a gloomy county 
to live in, the local expansionists will reply with a barrage of 
pamphlets showing Gothic abbeys and rolling dales. Their 
point is fair enough ; and for those who want urban life, 
nearby Newcastle has excellent shops, thriving theatres and 
a good university. Durham city has a magnificent cathedral, 
castle and university, but is too small to be very lively 
(although the casual visitor may like to see how traffic in 
medieval streets, along which only one vehicle may pass at 
a time, is kept flowing in both directions by a burly policeman 
with a closed television circuit). The jagged spoil heaps which 
scar the land and literally overshad6w some villages are being 
energetically planted with trees, or carted away either to make 
roads or (mixed with real coal) to burn in power stations. 
Perhaps the greatest deterrent to firms from the south is that 
immigrant executives and their wives might not mix well with 
their native counterparts, who are inclined, in the presence 
of southerners, to stress their flat A’s. The local hunting 
and shooting milieu is said to be impenetrable to those of 
under fifty years’ standing in the country; the many tech- 
nologists and executives at the ICI works at Billingham appear 
to move very largely in ICI circles only. 


i the county is certainly remote by English 
standards, the Roman arterial road runs straight through 
the middle of it (and there will be a dual carriageway right 
through to London soon—the effect that new road building 
could soon be making on the whole pattern of life in England 
is something to which industrial planners may not have fully 


awoken yet). Durham also has remarkable trains in all 
directions—a clear advantage over Lancashire and the north- 
west. In contrast, the telephone service in the county is a 
disgrace, and the harbours are ill equipped to handle foreign 
trade. True, there are regular passenger services (and a 
traditional friendship) between New- 
castle and Scandinavia: some wild hopes 
have been raised at the advantages the 
a connection with the Seven might 
ring to the area. But ports equipped 
only for the coastwise transport of coal 
or ores would need a radical transforma- 
tion to be of great use in this direction. 
There is a strong feeling in the oe 
that the two post-war “ 
area” acts of Parliament—the Distribu- 
tion of Industry. Act of 1945 and the 
Local Employment Act of 1960 which 
superseded it—have both failed for dia- 
metrically opposite reasons. The old 
act was criticised for dispersing the 
Treasury's effort: the whole county was 
covered by it, together with a section of 
Yorkshire round Middlesbrough to the 
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south, and a chunk of Northumberland to the north. 
The new act is intended to pin-point, the places where aid is 
needed more precisely, and has benefited areas where the 
percentage of unemployment is high but the numbers involved 
are small. 

People in Durham believe that tHeir problem is too big 
for this highly selective treatment. The Jarrow region, for 
instance, has an unemployment figure of 4.7 per cent and has 
qualified as a development district. But there are few tempting 
sites in the town, and firms which have wanted to set up on a 
Board of Trade estate outside its limits have been denied assist- 
ance, although there are excellent bus services to Jarrow. 
Because it is concentrated on small areas, Government aid is 
now offered only along the seaboard and in the mining com- 
munities in the west of the county. Birtley, for, instance, has 
under one per cent of unemployment, while Sunderland has 
§.§ per cent ; so there can be no help for a new factory at 
Birtley. But Birtley is on the main road and railway, and would 
perhaps offer a better chance of success than Sunderland, a 
mere nine-mile bus ride away for the unemployed ship 
repairers. 

Locally established employers find the 1960 Act rather 
ineffective and are not too sorry, as they naturally do not 
want to have to compete for labour with newly arrived and 
Government-aided firms. The largely Labour-minded 
councillors and council officials regard the 1960 Act as a wicked 


Tory attack on planning. If the Government does not wish - 


to help Durham, they say, it should admit as much. There 
are, of course, some sound reasoners who believe that the 
workless of Durham should move off en masse to the Midlands. 
Already some 6,000 workers are thought to leave Durham 
each year for other parts of the country or the Commonwealth. 
An enterprising bus company runs a service at weekends 
between South Shields and Coventry ; and some of the labour 
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shortage of the West Midlands coal mines has been eased 
by Durham miners. But the local authorities are under- 
standably worried about the effects on the older members of 
families—and even on ‘wives and children—of the exodus 
of young people who cannot afford to take their families along, 
or cannot find houses for them in other areas. They also 
resent the fact that Durham's high expenditure on technical 
education—notably well organised in the county—goes to 
benefit other areas which may not be so enlightened. 


Att is not gloom by a long way. The process of readapta- 
tion from the traditional industries was bound to be a 
painful one. Sixty thousand people—one in ten of the work- 
ing population—are now employed on Government-owned 
trading estates, doing jobs of a kind quite new to the area. 
Workers are found to be willingly adaptable: 600 redundant 
miners have recently been taken on by the steel works at 
Consett, to the satisfaction of both parties. The miners’ 
wives, freed by pit-head welfare arrangements from the 
tyranny of preparing their men’s daily baths, have taken to 
work in factories, and textile firms have come to employ them. 
Even so, only 26 per cent of the county’s 600,000 working 
population are women, as against a national figure of 38 per 
cent of female labour. There is a great scope here for indus- 
tries employing a high proportion of unskilled workers. 

The great regret of Durham developers has been the lack 
of the most progressive light industries among the new- 
comers. It was a bitter blow when two electrical firms cut 
down their operations during last year's decline in sales of 
domestic appliances. But there is a feeling that, when the 
nation’s economy picks up speed again, employers seeking 
labour will be bound to pick on Durham. Nobody locally 
doubts that they will be satisfied with what they find there. 


The Agricultural Nettle 


In a European agricultural deal, the problem will be 
to prevent the farmers getting too much 
protection, not too little 


HE farming community is hardly the place to look for 
adventurous political ideas, and the British farmer's first 
reaction to the European common market was a 
sceptical No. Three years of modest Government efforts to 
keep down the burden of subsidies encouraged a defensive 
mood hostile to any new competition. Bargaining consider- 
ations played a part as well. Knowing that at some stage 
agriculture might have to be brought into a European deal, 
the British farmers’ leaders have dug themselves in, prepared 
to exact the best terms they can. The grander figures of the 
National Farmers’ Union, who owe their place in the farming 
community to their skill in the ritual tussle with the taxpayer's 
representatives at the annual price review, have been naturally 
reluctant to consider any other framework for settling the 
farmers’ incomes—such as a European pricing system. And 
ministers, knowing how many chairmen of Conservative con- 
stituency parties are landed men, have, just as naturally, taken 
all this very seriously indeed. 


But as the pressures have grown to bring agriculture in—if 
only because countries like Denmark, Holland and France 
want markets in return for admitting British industrial goods— 
it has become apparent that the interests of the British farmer 
are neither so simple nor so negative, and some go-ahead 
farmers have even begun to say so. Thanks to the enclosure 
movement in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and to 
nineteenth-century free trade, farms in this country are 
generally a good deal bigger than peasant holdings across the 
Channel. British farmers often look askance at the cheap 
family labour still widely used on the Continent, but in general 
they have made up for their higher labour posts by using 
more machinery and fewer men. In a European free-for-all, 
not all sectors of British farming would do equally well. 
British beef and lamb and the new, dynamic, broiler industry 
might actually find new markets, while some parts of horti- 
culture and the declining pig sector might lose ground, faced 
as they are by the better marketing and more effective co- 
operation of the Dutch and Danes. The best British farms, 
however, are as Competitive as any in Europe, while some 
emulation of these Dutch and Danish virtues would place 
even the more pedestrian of them in a strong position. \ 
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British farmers have fought shy of free trade through a fear 
that European output, subsidised at home, might be dumped 
on the British market. They have uncomfortable memories 
of the dumping of Swedish butter (some continental countries 
have not forgotten their experience with British eggs). But 
the European Economic Community provides not only for 
free trade but for a common agricultural policy as well. A 
system of minimum prices is to be set up, sheltered by a 
common wall of tariffs and import levies. In this joint system 
of protection the British farmer need not fear dumping ; if 
anything, he would be too comfortably placed. Quite logically, 
some of the farmers’ leaders have begun to realise that it 
might be safer to be inside, where British farmers could 
have a say in policy, than outside, where they might be 
on the receiving end of surpluses produced by the Six, 
and have to bear the brunt of Danish competition into the 
bargain. 

The fundamental domestic issue posed for British agricul- 
ture concerns the consumer, not the farmer. Except in a 
few fields, like horticulture, where there are tariffs, Britain 
protects its farmers mainly by subsidies, keeping food prices 
low. On the Continent subsidies are rare, and the farmers 
are protected by tariffs and quotas which keep prices up. The 
fear is ‘that any adoption of the continental system would 
raise food prices in Britain, with disastrous political results for 
both the Government and the European idea. 

This is hardly an objection that can stand for all time 
The Economist, which was conceived to crusade against the 
Corn Laws, can hardly swallow tariffs on food without grave 
qualms. Though liberals have had to accept subsidies to 
farming as a necessary evil, this method of protection does 


have the advantage of boosting consumption. Yet ultimately 
what matters—to the British economy now, quite apart from 
this paper’s own prejudices—is not which method of pro- 


tection is adopted, but how high protection is. A switch 
from subsidies to levies would not be too high a price to pay 
for industrial free trade in Europe, provided the levies were 
not too high. Quite apart from the European question there 
are, after all, some strong arguments for abandoning a system 
that protects farmers through taxation in favour of one 
that did so through the prices people pay in the shops. 
Opportunities to cut direct taxation do not grow on trees. 
The abolition of a large 

parr of the British 

subsidies to agriculture 

—{266 million this 

year — would permit 

sizeable cuts in direct All farms 
taxation. Revenue from 
any new levies that are 
introduced would help 
as well. If the general 
burden of farm protec- 
tion were switched to 
tariffs, and subsidies 
concentrated on schemes 
for improving produc- 
tivity, the health of 
British farming might 
also be improved. On 
March 28th Dr Mans- 
holt ; the community's 
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main spokesman on agriculture, helpfully outlined a possible 
compromise system on these lines. 


"Eee ad eats cae 
British domestic one at all; it is the problem of the 
Commonwealth. Subsequent articles in The Economist will 
look in proper detail at both the British and the Common- 
wealth implications. But, generally, the danger is not that the 
European (including the British) farmer will be protected too 
little, but too much. The mere substitution of tariffs for subsi- 
dies as a method of shielding the British farmer would not 
in general harm Commonwealth interests. For instance, the 
£7 an acre subsidy for barley which the British farmer gets 
today is roughly equivalent to a 25 to 30 per cent tariff, the 


SOME COMMONWEALTH INTERESTS 
(¢ million, 1956) 


Total Of which Food wo Food te 
exports food Britain Six 
New Zealand . ve 2758 110 5 


Australia : 979 222 123 20 
Canada. ona 1.767 395 105 


Source Economist Intelligence Unit 


same order of protection as the common market plans. But if 
countries like Australia and New Zealand are to accept British 
participation in a common European system, they must have 
some assurance that the common level of protection will not 
be so high as to squeeze them right out—and that they benefit 
from the expansion of the market. It would be absurd if 
European unity meant developing high cost food production at 
the expense of the most efficient low cost farming in the world. 

The last New Zealand government was so pessimistic on 
this score that it inclined, in the end, to the view that it was 
better to stick to the existing advantages in the British market. 
It is a plausible view. Even today the Six are ninety per cent 
self-sufficient, and protectionist forces are strong among them. 
If the common European tariff were to drift up to, say, the 
German level, New Zealand would do well to concentrate on 
Britain. And even if a joint system were eventually devised, 
the differences between the common market, so nearly self- 
sufficient, and Britain, which impucts half its food, are so 
fundamental at the moment that there might have to be a long 
transitional period in which Britain remained the principal 
outlet for Commonwealth products. The transitional main- 
tenance of free entry 
or tariff-free quotas for 
Commonwealth butter, 
meat and grain would 
be an obvious way. 

It will be a great deal 
easier for Britain to get 
in, however, if it can 
accept a complete inte- 


% labour force 
in agriculture 


‘hee: Seana Sad Economic 
Agriculture Organisation, and the International 
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century after the repeal of the Corn Laws produced the last 
great change in the structure of British agriculture, continental 
farming is moving in the same direction, though for different 
reasons. In Germany a serious attempt is at last being made to 
merge the tiny peasant holdings. Above all, the general ten- 
dency in Europe is for high industrial wages to draw labour 
away from the land. Thus the; mere weight of social change 
should transfer influence from the peasant pressure groups to 
the consumers employed in industry. Meanwhile, consumption 
of meat and dairy produce is rising at the expense of coarse 
products like potatoes and grain. Gradually it should become 
possible to develop European agriculture on the lines Britain is 
beginning to map out—an intensive livestock farming, more 
highly mechanised than at present and less protected, with a 
share of the expanding market left for efficient overseas 
producers, 

The conception is one the European Commission is already 
pursuing ; in seeking liberal European policies, Britain would 
thus have powerful friends. But with powerful protectionist 
interests to conterid with too, a liberal evolution could not be 
left to chance. There would have to be firm guarantees. 
Fechnical means of doing this are not hard to think of. A 
generous quota policy would provide New Zealand with ample 
opportunities to sell its butter, even over a tariff. Alterna- 
tively, butter may prove to be a sector where Britain can, 
exceptionally, persuade Europe to adopt its subsidy method 


of protection after all, for it is difficult to see how the com- 
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munity can maintain high domestic butter prices when prices 
of competitive margarine stay low. Bulk wheat contracts, of 
the kind the European Community is already negotiating with 
Canada, could be used more extensively. ‘It would be a great 
help if prices of feed grains in Europe could be kept relatively 
low, for this would have a far-reaching effect.on prices for live- 
stock products. An association of the Commonwealth exporting 
countries with an enlarged. European community, or, failing 
that, simply a confrontation of policies, could help to keep 
import levies on meat and grain down. Tariff quotas, beyond 
their uses as transitional measures in the British market, could 
provide an escape mechanism later if things went wrong, 

Fortunately the New Zealand government which took office 
in November is more friendly to such ideas than its pre- 
decessors were. The prime minister, Mr Holyoake, though 
well aware that New Zealand's safest game might be to hang 
on to what it has got in the British market, is also keenly 
conscious of the value of a united Europe. Purely on 
economic grounds, too, New’ Zealand, though heavily 
dependent on the British market, is anxious to cultivate exports 
to the Continent. If it is to negotiate successfully! on the 
problem of agriculture, the British Government must at some 
stage get the Commonwealth partners to understand that their 
export interests may have to be satisfied in other ways than 
through the present exclusively British arrangements. Liberal 
policies by western Europe as a group, and one day, perhaps, 
new worldwide agricultural schemes, could do it. 
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NUCLEAR DISARMERS 


The next stage of direct action is the 
march to the Holy Loch for a concerted 


The Fellow-Marchers 


attempt to interfere with the Polaris sub- 


FIER last week-end’s damp, but by no 
means dispirited, trek from Alder- 
maston and Wethersfield, the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament badly needs to sit 
down and think about its future, First, it 
needs to take a look at some of the friends 
it is attracting : the communist sympathies 
of a portion of this year’s marchers were 
undisguised, and the reputation of the 
march itself was not helped by the approach 
of Japanese communist-front members 
whose organisation began, like the CND, as 
an all-party movement but has now been 
twisted to serve other ends.. The Home 
Secretary did the Aldermaston marchers a 
service—perhaps, from his point of view, 
foolishly—by denying the Japanese entry to 
the country. 

‘Secondly, the impact of the march is not 
quite what it was. It has. been the centre 
of the CND’s activities, claiming by far the 
largest portion of its budget, and hitherto 
the resultant publicity has been worth many 
times the outlay. But Colonel Blimp (or 
Rear-Admiral Polaris) is no longer shattered 
by the realisation that 30,000 demonstrators 
can be gathered, with the aid of purposeful 
and assiduous organisation, in Trafalgar 
Square on Easter Monday. The ordinary 


newspaper reader sees the familiar old faces 
heading the columns and familiar teenage 
ranks tramping after them. For the 
marchers there was no martyrdom involved 
beyond the accommodation charges of 
Essex county council, a brief exchange with 
the Empire Loyalists, and the strains of Mr 





Randolph Churchill’s gramophone. It was 
not exactly unexpected that the more 
militant would grow tired of their unsatisfy 
ing routine this year and do silly things in 
Grosvenor Square and outside Savile Row 
police station. These were the people who 
got the front-page headlines on Tuesday 
morning, and were promptly condemned for 
their pains by Canon Collins. 


marines and their depot ship. Does Canon 
Collins disown this protest, too, or is there 
some difference between lying down on a 
nuclear submarine and lying down in Gros- 
venor Square ? The CND will have to walk 
very warily if the anti-bomb campaign is 
not to degenerate into mere anti-American- 
ism. The small band that had the gumption 
to hand in a petition at the Russian embassy 
at least made a gesture, however ineffectual, 
towards the cause of multilateral disarma- 
ment. Nobody wants to be continually 
critical of the CND, which contains many 
genuine idealists and has mobilised a great 
deal of youthful fervour. But it would gain 
in stature, and lose a good many of its dis- 
reputable fellow travellers, if it demon- 
strated for general disarming with even half 
the vigour that it puts out. against the 
bomb in Britain, 


FRANCE 





Going to Mahomet 


HETHER he arrives at an understand- 
ing with Mr Ferhat Abbas or not, 
General de Gaulle will, flatteringly soon, 
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have an opportunity to arrive at one with 
Mr Kennedy. Discussions of when and how 
the two presidents could meet have been 
going on since January ; it has now been 
announced that Mr Kennedy will arrive in 
Paris on May 31st. It is not concealed in 
Washington that the chief reason for this 
decision, which upsets Mr Kennedy's 
original intention of staying in his own 
continent for the first six months of his 
term of office, is the anxiety and annoyance 
felt by Mr Kennedy and the State Depart- 
ment at some aspects of the recent French 
performance on the international scene. 

France, though a member of Seato, has 
taken a perhaps ostehtatiously detached 
attitude to the conflict in Laos, The French 
government has refused to contribute to 
the cost of the UN Congo force. General 
de Gaulle’s determination to have his own 
nuclear weapons puts obstacles in the way 
of the active disarmament policy which 
Mr Kennedy is resolved to pursue. No way 
has yet been found to reconcile General 
de Gaulle’s ideas of military sovereignty 
with an effective Nato system. One of Mr 
Kennedy's motives in going to Paris may 
be the calculation that he will be freer 
to speak his mind as a guest than he would 
be as a host. 

French commentators treat the impend- 
ing visit as a properly respectful gesture to 
their president, whose strong sense of 
protocol made it impossible for him to pay 
a second visit to Washington until he fad 
had a return call. It is different, they 
explain, for Mr Macmillan or Dr Adenauer, 

.who are not heads of state. With satisfac- 

tion it was noted that the visit was an- 
nounced a few hours before Mr Macmillan’s 
arrival in Washington ; in short, the feather 
in the general’s képi was well and truly 
waved. 

This enthusiasm received a check almost 
at once, when the American ambassador in 
Tunis met two ministers of the provisional 
Algerian government to “ inquire ” into the 
hold-up of the Evian talks. Rumours of an 
American diplomatic offensive about 
Algeria continue to circulate. Between now 
and the end of May it may be realised that 
Mr Kennedy is not the man to make con- 
cessions of his dignity in return for 
grandiose nothings. This is to be a business 
trip. 


EUROPE 
Seven and Eight 


HE magnetism which the two trade 
groups in Europe exert upon their 
smaller neighbours has now brought results. 
On March 27th the agreement associating 
Finland with the Seven was signed in 


_ about 40 per cent of its imports. 
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principal western trading partners. Greece 
sends more than half its exports to the 
common market ; Finland sends a third of 
its exports to the Seven and regards its 
ties with neighbouring Scandinavia as a 
political lifeline. Both the Six and the 
Seven felt a political compulsion to respond. 
They have done so in characteristic ways. 

From July 1st Finland will form part of 
a new free trade area of eight, in substance 
similar to the existing group of seven but 
formally distinct. To reassure the Russians 
that there are no politics involved, there 
will be no majority voting in the new 
Council of Ministers as there is in the 
council of Seven. But in practice the dis- 
tinction between Finland and the other 
seven may prove more formal than real. 
Greece, for its part, will occupy a con- 
stitutional position distinct from the six full 
members of the common market. But many 
general measures akin to those in the Rome 
treaty—on free movement of capital and 
labour, transport, and rules of competition 
—are extended to the association with 
Greece. 

Both agreements are marked by a generous 
attitude to the specia] problems of the two 
associates. While Finland will enjoy the 
same advantages in the markets of the Seven 
as the other members do, certain Finnish 
industries will be allowed a slower period 
of transition. Under an agreement with 
Russia signed on Tuesday and accepted by 
the Seven, Finland will reduce tariffs on its 
main imports from Russia peri passu with 
the reductions for the Seven. Greece, for 
its part, will get free access to the customs 
union of Six within twelve years as a general 
rule and even faster for tobacco, but will be 
allowed a twenty-year transition period for 
kt will 
be given $125 million of development aid. 

The two examples, and particularly that 
of Greece, could prove infectious. Turkey, 
and more diffidently Spain, have been closely 
watching the Greck negotiations, to see how 
accommodating the Six would prove. Now 
that Greece has been satisfied, the Turks can 
be expected to put out feelers to Brussels. 


MR_WEDGWOOD BENN. 


Common Peers 


"ee eee advised, when 
it debates the privileges committee's 
on the Wedgwood Benn petition next 
ursday, to resist the temptation to indulge 
in a general splurge on reforming the House 
of Lords. EB has his pet scheme 
for that, but this is not the time to discuss 
it. The immediate reform that is needed 
is in the Commons, and it is a minor onc 
at that. The issue affects the political 
career of less than half-a-dozen individuals 
at any time, and it should be treated on i 
agree that those merits lie with Mr 
common-sense argument that his 
acceptance of a peerage should not 
him from continuing to represent the 
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who elected him their MP. oe 

Benn intends to stand again at by-clec- 

tion at Bristol South-East, and there is no 

constitutional reason why the Commons 

should not simply decide to accept the elec- 

tors’ choice—once the choice has been 

in the full knowledge of the new ci 

stances that Mr Benn has i 

Preferably, however, the. 

consider specific steps to avoid putting an 

one in such a again. 
ee ee i 

Renunciation of Peerages Bi 

from insuperable. Some people 

sider it reasonable (although y a tri 

hard on Lord Hailsham) that 

has once taken his seat in the 

then be debarred permanen 

in the Commons ; others 

debate this. It would be a minor matter to 

lay down, in the case of Scottish peers, that 

no one should sit in the Corumons and at the 

same time be entitled to elect 

in the Lords. A short and simple 
ciation bill need not necessarily deal with 


The Government has unhappily decided 
to try to have the last word on Thursday by 
imposing the party whi 
Mr Butler has indicated, , 
If it thereby succeeds in making Mr Benn 
look like a martyr, the Government could 
find itself in a very silly position—especially 
if the fight is then transferred to Bristol 
South-East and the legal victor of the by- 
election there had to be announced to be a 
Tory returned with a massive minority. 


TAXES 


Other Peoples’ Taxes 


A* extraordinarily interesting note in 
the latest Economic Review of the 
National Institute of Economic and Social 


Research Britain's tax structure 
with that of other countries. Britain at 
present pays 29 per cent of its national 
income in tax. To many people's surprise 
this is less than the tage in Western 
Germany (4), Austria, Norway, France and 
Sweden. It is, of course, more than the 
percentage in America (26), Canada (24), 
Australia (22) and Japan (20). The 


Britain do so by squeezing more out of the 
income groups. 
a 


eentna zi 
beads 
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time the £5,000 a year level is reached 
Britain is the second toughest (next only 
to Sweden). After {10,000 a year the 
Briton pays heavier taxes than anybody— 
except oddly, when one gets right into the 
millionaire level, the American. At even 
the highest income levels a West German 
always keeps at least 47 per cent of any 
extra he earns ; in Britain and America he 
keeps only 11 and 9 per cent respectively. 

There is obviously a strong comparative 
case here for reducing surtax in Britain, 
except — at top millionaire levels. 
But at least three other points are worth 
noting. First, employers’ contributions to 
social security are much lower here than in 
most European countries. Secondly, in 
making reliefs on gurtax here it would be 
sensible—and in line with other countries’ 
practice—to direct them especially towards 
married men rather than bachelors. Thirdly, 
the British system of joint assessment of a 
husband’s and wife’s income weighs 
absurdly heavily on any middle class family 
where both the husband and wife go out 
to work (the latter, perhaps, as a teacher). 
In Sweden and Australia, a married couple's 
incomes can be assessed separately ; in Ger- 
many there is an even more generous system 
whereby the incomes of spouses can be 
assessed as if their joint incomes were split 
equally and cach can pay tax on the split 
incomes. As regards surtax, at any rate, 
there is an overwhelming case for going over 
to the Swedish-Australian system here. 


CONGO 


Tshombe Alone? 


M* TSHOMBE of Katanga has again dis- 
played his special talent for outraging 


international opinion, this time by rousing a 
mob to violence against the United Nations 
troops guarding Elisabethville airport. True, 
his Belgian-officered troops were then called 
in to restrain the unruly forces he had un- 
leashed, but not before some damage and 


NOTES OF THE 
brutalities had resulted.. In the meantime, 
he had reached a nt with UN officials 


on an equal sharifig of guard duties between 
the UN's Swedish troops and his own. 


Once more, then, Mr Tshombe has had 
his own way, as he had in the disposal of the 
late Mr Lumumba and in the running of the 
recent conference of Congolese leaders at 
Tananarive. With the juiciest area of the 
Congo, Belgian support, and the best-dis- 
ciplined military force in the country, he 
remains a power to be reckoned with. It 
it still to be seen whether Belgium’s deci- 
sion, announced on Wednesday, to with- 
draw its personnel from the Congo, will 
weaken him. His troops, led by a force of 
white mercenaries, last week recaptured the 
town of Manono from Baluba supporters of 
the late Mr Lumumba. He cannot feel cer- 
tain, however, that the current will continue 
to flow in the right direction. The central 
government at Leopoldville seems in no 
hurry to implement the decision taken at 
Tananarive to create a confederation in 
which Mr Tshombe would hold the purse- 
strings. Indeed, the current attempts at a 
rapprochement between President Kasa- 
vubu’s government in Leopoldville and Mr 
Gizenga’s rival government in Stanleyville 
could well result in a united front against 
Mr Tshombe. In anticipation, Mr Sendwe, 
leader-in-exile of the Balubas of north 
Katanga and “ prime minister ” of Lualaba 
“ state,” is reported to be setting up a provi- 
sional government for the whole of 
Katanga, backed by assurances to the great 
mining interests there. 


WEEK 


Clearly the United Nations’ work is far 
from done in the Congo, and it is very 
regrettable that President de Gaulle, 
apparently out of a misguided feeling of 
solidarity for the Belgians, has now refused 
to let France pay its share of the UN opera- 
tion there. Despite the French stand, and 
a Malian vote with the Soviet block, the 
General Assembly authorised Mr Ham- 
marskjéld on Monday to meet his Congo 
costs until April 21st, by §1 votes to to 
with 23 abstentions. This extension of the 


Budget Reliefs ? 


Income Tax and Surtax 
Cutting the standard rate by 6d 


lower rates unchanged 


Cutting the standard rate by 6d. and lower rates by 3d, 


Halving all rates of surtax 


a © veces allowance of single persons from £140 to 


~ ak rane allowance of married men from {£240 to £260 


Profits Tax 


ing income band taxed at lowest rate from £60 to £100 


Sem wife’s special earned income relief from £140 to £150 


Raising children’s allowances by {£20 
Raising the starting limit for surtax to; 
3,000 (all income) ... 
3,000 (earned income only) 
5,000 (all income) 
5,000 (earned income only) 


Exemption of working wife's income from surtax 
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secretary-general’s powers, which expired 
on March 31st, will give the Assembly's 
budgetary committee time to work out a 
plan to meet this year’s estimated expendi- 
ture of $120 million in the Congo. 


LABOUR PARTY 


Again to Passchendaele 


. first batch of conferences of trade 
unions and other Labour-affiliated 
organisations started singing last weekend, 
with the other first cuckoos of spring. They 
followed a familiar pattern. The Co- 
operative party's conference at Weston- 
super-Mare reaffirmed its faith in uni- 
lateralism, despite efforts by the platform 
to swing it back. Its decisions were an- 
nounced in terms of a nominal total of 
well over 8 million card votes. All of 
the 8 million people thus “ represented ” 
were housewives who had sensibly acquired 
an entitlement to a “ divvy ” when making 
purchases at the Co-op; 99 per cent of 
them would be flabbergasted to hear of the 
“rank and file” opinions that were thus 
being cast in their name. In London some 
350 delegates to the first annual confer- 
ence of the Young Socialist movement, 
who represented nobody in particular, duly 
passed a motion demanding that Mr Gait- 
skell must go. The! small Association of 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughts- 
men, which the Gaitskellites had hoped 
might turn multilateralist, stayed uni- 
lateralist instead. 

Attention will continue to be centred on 
these conferences all through the summer, 
so long as Mr Gaitskell continues to spread 
the impression that the final Labour party 
conference at Blackpool is the main field 
where he must fight and fight again. Atten- 
tion will thus be centred on the absurdes: 
part of Labour’s mechanism, on the one 
part where Mr Gaiutskell is almost bound 
to lose. The progress of Labour's image 
this summer will depend almost wholly on 


Ways in which 

the Chancellor could 
give away money and 
the approximate cost 
to the Exchequer 


£ milli 


Lowering the rate from 12) per cent to 10 per cent 


Customs and Excise Duties 
One penny off a packet of 20 cigarettes \ 


One penny off a pint of beer { 

One penny off a gallon of petrol 

Reduction of the three top rates of purchase tax by one-fifth 
to 40, 20 and 10 per cent 


Family Allowances 


Raising allowances by a shilling a week 
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Mv an must still come down to earth 


Not difficult when only one aircraft s involved, 
perhaps—but put a hundred on the sane route at 
| eS the same time, in bad weather, at varying speeds, 
W 0 ies and the problem of control is staggering. . . 
Now, however, a specially developed Ferranti 
' computer has the answer. The new ‘Apollo’ com- 
puter at Prestwick Airport can absorb the 
ro U (j | positions, speeds and courses ofa hundred aircraft 
: in a split second, remember them, and present a 
clear picture to the controller. It can calculate 
S flight paths and tell him when safety separation 
pace ene standards are likely to be infringed, Developed at 
the request of the Ministry of Aviation, the 
‘Apollo’ represents a significant contribution to 
safety in the crowded air of today. 
This is only one sphere in which Ferranti have 
made remarkable advances. Electrical engineer- 
ing, radar systems, process control, agricultural 


research—in these and many other fields Ferranti 
are still pioneers. 


~_————— we } 
Wives Matas 


FERRANTI 


First into the Future 


Ferranti Lid., Head Office: Hoilinwood, Lancs. 
London Office : Kern House, 36 Kingsway, W.C_2 
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} Success Story 


Sales of SKOL increased last year by 67.5‘ 

$ whereas imports of lager beers over the same 
5 period decreased by 11.6°.. The swing is to SKOL 
: People like the new light, dry taste of this clear 


sparkling, Continental drink. It's refreshing and 
‘ it likes you. No bulk, no heaviness to weigh you 
oe down. With a meal, it’s the perfect complement 
i Ind Coope introduced SKOl. to this country in 
May 1959. Brewed with Swedish plant in the 
Continental manner, SKOL has been a runaway 
best seller 
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What lies behind SKOL's record breaking success? 
First, the public taste, Second, Ind Coope’s care 
ful planning years in advance of the sawing to 
Lager. Third, the deployment at the right time of 
over £3,500,000 by Ind Coope to modernise their 
two breweries in Alloa and Wrexham which are 
ideally located in areas where the water is perfect 
for Lager. These breweries are now the most up to 
late in Britain and from them comes this light, 
iry, Continental Lager now enjoyed daily by 
millions. The next time you feel like a refresher, 


step up and ask for SKOL by name. It’s on sale 
verywhere 


IND COOPE 


Brewers of 3 National Best Sellers 
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whether Mr Gaitskell secks always to a 
and bleed hard on this front, as Haig did 
in the mud at Passchendaele, or whether he 
seeks deliberately to devalue these confer- 
ences’ importance: whether he can now say 
more boldly than before that the only really 
important and democratic centre of Labour 
power is the parliamentary Labour party. 
The latter is the one Labour organ which 
really has been elected by 12 million 
le, with votes cast directly by the real 
and file; it is an annual insult to 
democracy that it should consider itself 
so seriously beholden to the decisions 
reached by a tiny minority who like to 
spend their Easter weekends casting other 
people’s completely unmandated votes 
round fuggy seaside pavilions. 


FISHERMEN’S STRIKE 


Voluntary Liquidation? 


HE Hull and Grimsby trawler officers’ 

guilds have wanted to let off steam 
over the Icelandic fisheries settlement ever 
since it was announced. But the strike 
of trawler skippers (some of whom are 
£8,000 a year men), mates, engineers and 
firemen—which began at Grimsby on Wed- 
nesday—looks the worst way imaginable to 
protect their own, and the trawling 
industry's, interests. 

The trawling industry is already threat- 
ened, not only with competition from 
Iceland (whose trawlers have a traditional 
market on the Humber, which was reopened 
to them by the Paris agreement of 1956), but 
even more from the Scandinavian members 
of the European Free Trade Association in 
whose favour British duties on imported 
frozen fillets and canned fish are being 
steadily reduced. The trawlermen are an 
embarrassment to the Government in their 
opposition to the further lowering of EFTA 
tariffs. The biggest service they could 
render to those who want to see foreign- 
caught fish allowed into Britain more 
freely is thus crassly to stop providing 
British-caught fish themselves. 

It was understandable that the arrival of 
the first Icelandic trawler since the fisheries 
settlement should be an occasion for high 
tempers at Hull, They ran still higher 
because the Egill Skallagrimsson docked 
within sight of the British trawler Othello, 
whose skipper was fined {£2,000 by an 
Icelandic court on his last trip for fishing 
inside the new limits. To make matters 
worse the Icelanders’ agents in Hull turned 
out to be the unfortunate owners of the 
Othello, The Hull trawler officers’ guild 
had originally taken the sensible step of 
playing for time by holding a strike ballot 
—which would have meant up to a month’s 
delay to collect the votes of its members 
still at sea. The fuss might have been 
expected to die down by then, and in the 
meanwhile the port workers (who said that 
they would await the trawler officers’ 
decision before considering any action of 
their own) would have gone on unloading 
Icelandic ships without further question. 
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The Grimsby guild, however, gave notice 

that it would strike immediately if a second 
Icelandic trawler, the Sletibakur, were 
allowed to dock there, and its action, backed 
by the ineers and firemen, has now 
drawn the Hull men in. 

The fishing owners will be wise to stick 
to their guns and out their agreement 
with the Icelanders. are not, in 2a 
likely to forget the c. nsequences of the =e 
attempt to bo~-.ott Teelandic 
dispute which uirectly pace iG ee Ice- 
landers’ decision to extend their fishing 
limits unilaterally to twelve miles. 


EAST AFRICA 


Freedom 1961 


ANGANYIKAN i has for long 
been in Mr Iain Macleod’s locker. But 
he must have been surprised, when in the 
end he fired the shot, to witness quite such 
jubilation as he did in Dar-es-Salaam on 
March 30th. Cheered and garlanded along- 
side the Governor, Sir Richard Turnbull, 
the Colonial Secretary must have felt that 
much good after all could come out of 
Africa. Mr Julius Nyerere said he had no 
great pretensions about Tanganyika, a coun- 
try small in population and poor in re- 
sources. But he did believe his country had 
lessons to teach “ by virtue of the tolerance 
and fellow-feeling that pervade our com- 
munities here.” Mr Nyerere, a Catholic, 
is one of the few deeply religious heads of 
government. 
Internal self-government is announced 
for May 1st, and independence (within the 
Commonwealth) for December 28th. There 


What Age 


Most brides under twenty-five 15-- 
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is to be a conference in London in June 
to discuss financial aid from Britain and 
the continued ce, Tang of the East African 
High Commission. T — - 
not stand unaided ; 
only from Britain ibe. form a 
easy loans from west eee. As to the 
expatriate civil servants, all inducements 
have been given; only their choice, to stay 
Or not to slay, re 
“ Freedom 1961 ” in 
accentuate the cael 
hei pawn a 
t it in every 
= — he Boca 
ast In 
_ either en, oe 
who are now 

refusing to hp the British administration 
govern the country. In Uganda, where the 
Baganda ascendancy opposes both Britain 
and the victorious Mr Benedicto Kiwanuka, 
the wait for the Kabaka and his prime 
minister, Mr Michael Kintu, to oo ag 
take up their responsibilities will 
increasingly irksome. Is there still hope to 
be found in the East African federal concept 
which Mr Nyerere was urging in London 
last summer? Kenyan and U 
ticians rejected it then ; but they might, if 
London revived it, care to take another look 
at the idea now. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Turbulent Judge 


upGes, Dr Verwoerd is finding, are 
notoriously unreliable. The South Afri- 
can government has doggedly followed 


Marriage ? 


marry men of roughly the same age, % of total 


for a few years older than themselves; 
the over forty-fives again prefer older 
men. The percentage marrying men 
about the same age falls from 40 per 
cent for brides aged twenty-five to 20 
per cent for those aged forty-five with 
the remainder favouring younger and 5 
older men equally. 


HUSBANDS OF 20-21 YEAR . 
OLD BRIDES 0 
AGED— 


30-34 
AX 


Over 35 6 


20 25 
AGE AT MARRIAGE 


The average age at marriage has been falling 
slowly since 1947 among both men and women. 
Throughout England and Wales over half the 
brides and bridegrooms are in their lower twenties, 
Over a quarter of the brides are twenty or twenty- 


one and nearly as many are under tw ‘ 
bridegrooms tend to be between twenty-five 
thirty. 


The 
and 
London is an exception—the tendency 


there is towards slightly older than average 
marriages while in Yorkshire the converse is true. 
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a policy of appointing to the \bench lawyers 
sympathetic to the regime and believed to 
be ready to act as itsinstruments. But the 
final collapse last week of the mammoth 
treason trial is decisive evidence of the fact 
that, once they get on to the Bench, even 
hand-picked lawyers revert to the impartial 
traditions of South African justice. 
Frequently it is the judges themselves 
who have found loopholes in the stockade 
of laws that the government has built to 
protect the _ owth of apartheid. In order 
to give itself a free hand in dealing with 
dissidents, the government has made the 
wording of some of its measures, such as 
the § Communism Act, 
diene vague But this purpose is self- 


es bench chooses to give a 


che Betton Gis ganrer ts del laws. As 
the Na deeper in their search 
for reliable jurists, = competence of some 
of those it finds may be questioned, but 
there are fewer complaints partiality than 
the government might like to hear. 

The treason trial, which has been drag- 
ging on—and off—since the arrests of 156 
government opponents in December, 1956, 
was .of tremendous importance to the 
Nationalists. The bad publicity, and the 
long buffoonery as indictments were with- 
drawn and others substituted, would have 
been felt to be entirely worth while if the 
28 people who still remained in the dock 
(the others having all at one time or another 
been discharged) had been, in the end, 
found guilty of treason. This would have 
established a legal precedent for calling 
anybody who worked to change the system 
by extra-constitutional means a traitor. But 
the verdict was not guilty, and the accused, 
after four years tension, went free— 
though two have already been rearrested 
on lesser charges. The law having failed 
Dr Verwoerd, his government will feel 
impelled to strengthen the stockades. Mr 
Alan Paton, in a letter in The Times on 
Thursday, expressed the Liberal party's fear 
that it may be brought under the same ban 
that already outlaws the African political 
organisations. 


COMMUNIST PARTY 


Political Strikes? 


s early as the first week in January the 
British Communist Party's executive 
committee distributed the text of the three 
main resolutions to be approved at the 
party’s twenty-seventh national congress, 
held at St Pancras Town Hall last weekend. 
The main themes were hardly novel: in 
international affairs the United States must 
be isolated, at home the militants must push 
on with the destruction of the present 
Labour Party leadership, seats must be won 
by communists at local and parliamentary 
elections, and youth must be enlisted in 
“the fight for a socialist policy.” An 
especially friendly welcome was extended to 
the newly resuscitated youth section of the 
Labour Party. All this was set out clearly 
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enough three months ago and the endless 
hours of speech-making over the weekend 
seemed to be adding nothing to the estab- 
lished policy lines. Gradually, however, the 
more perceptive delegates discovered that 
the executive had gone beyond slogans and 
self-congratulation and was trying once more 
to find a policy that would overcome the 
party’s traditional contradiction—consider- 
able strength in the unions alongside com- 
plete impotence in Parliament. 

One clear indication of the thinking of 
Mr Gollan, the party’s general secretary, 
came when he replied to ee discussion on 
his political report. He insisted that it was 
“not undemocratic” to use the workers’ 
industrial power to defeat Parliament: “ If 
it is right to use industrial action to defend 
te ee eee ee ee rtant 
to use it to defeat the higher th es, 
Polaris and the hydrogen bomb.” This 
directive came after the delegates had been 
told flatly by Mr Gollan that even the most 
sympathetic fellow travellers within the 
Parliamentary Labour Party could not make 
up for the absence of overt Communists in 
the House of Commons—“ even the most 
militant and left Labour MPs . . . face the 
limitations placed on the organisation of 
their activities by right wing control and 
discipline.” Since it is unlikely that a Com- 
mumist will be elected to Parliament in the 
near future it would seem that the party is 
now ready to risk its recent successes among 
trade unionists by attempting to use strikes 
as a systematic part of its political strategy. 

The overriding issue on which this policy 
is to concentrate is that of the balance of 
power between the West and the communist 
world. In this, according to the main reso- 
lution, “ the British people have a decisive 
part to play. Britain ... is the indispensable 
pivot of the system of . . . alliances estab- 
lished and dominated by the United States. 
If the British people were to compel a 
radical change of policy . . . this would . . 
isolate the American monopolists and 
militarists, and turn the balance for the vic- 
tory of peace in the world. This, no less, is 
the next stage of the struggle in Britain.” 

At least this part of the message was 
understood by the 600 delegates who could 
barely wait for Mr Palme Dutt to wind up 
on Monday before they dashed off to attach 
themselves to the Aldermaston and 
Wethersfield demonstrators. 


AGRICULTURE 


Curdled Milk 


He Government's demand for a milk 

quota scheme, under which each pro- 
ducer would get a high price for his basic 
quota and a very low one for any surplus, 
is quickly running into trouble. A majority 
of farmers dislike milk quotas because of 
their very damping effect upon go-ahead 
producers, and because they would make 
it more difficult to replace butter and 
cheese imports by the (much more expen- 
sive) home-grown products. The former 
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is an excellent argument, the latter a very 
bad one. Either way, however, the National 
Farmers’ Union is finding it hard to per- 
suade mémbers that it was right to accept 
the quota principle (which its own annual 
meeting had rejected) as the condition for 
an increase in the milk guarantee at the 
annual price review. The Milk Marketing 
Board, which would have to administer the 
scheme, is understandably huffy at not 
having been consulted about an idea which 
it has several times examined and rejected. 
One of the rare serious contests for a 
board seat is now in between a 

Welsh farmer and an anti-quota 

sh one, 

It is now up to the board and the union 
to help to devise a suitable quota scheme. 
if such can be found. Theoretically it 
would be logical to give smaller oe to 
regions such as Wales, where a 
portion of milk goes for manufacturing, aa 
this would at least deter the uneconomic 
production of milk in remote locations. 
But since the less prosperous areas such 
as Wales provide the main support for 
the quota plan, it is most unlikely that this 
will be done. The most probable plan is 
one that would base a farm’s quota upon 
its recent production of milk. Since the 
number of milk producers is already large 
but is now declining, the problem of making 
allowances in the scheme for new entrants 
is not perhaps too serious. What is most 
serious is that any quota scheme would 
encourage those inefficient producers who 
are NoW quitting to continue in milk pro- 
duction for all time. 

Whether or not producers can be cajoled 
into accepting a quota plan, consumers 
ought to fight it vigorously. If milk pro- 
duction were concentrated on the more 
efficient farms, the price of liquid milk 
could be reduced appreciably and consump- 
tion expanded. The quota scheme, by 
contrast, means a waste of agricultural skill 
and capital, and a permanently excessive 
price for liquid milk—a strange reversal of 
social policy, which any political party that 
really cares for the consumer ought to be 
able to make a major fuss about. More- 
over, the Cook committee reported. that the 
nutritional quality of British milk, particu- 
larly as measured by solids other t fat, 
has. slightly declined. A system of graded 
prices would both check the flow of milk 
and improve its quality. This change is 
long overdue, whereas almost any quota 
plan would be a big step backwards. 


LAOS 


A Conference Soon 


coe warmth has come ovet the 
relauions of British and Soviet diplo- 
mats, as befits the co-chairmen of the 
Geneva conference of 1954, which brought 
an uneasy peace to Laos, Vietnam and 
Cambodia. In London and in Moscow, it 
now seems to be taken for granted that 
another conference will be called before the 
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Striking murals make a showpicce of the power-house inside the Salime Dam in the Cantabrian 


mountains. The power-station was equipped by English Plectrie under a comprehensive contract 


NEW FOUNDATIONS IN SPAIN 


How she will meeta 
trebled demand for power 


C ecw has won grea, credit for her achieve- 
ments im industrial expansion during the last 


fifteen Vears 


to supply Madrid 


for these and other projects 


English Electric has supplied generating plant, 


in particular, steel, cement and engin- switchgear and motors, while work is now in pro- 


ecring have 


three b sic ie 


pushed ihe ad rapidly - 


gress for new stations on the Tagus at Torrejon and 
dustries which make a solid foundation for a strong Valdecatias, which will together feed 400,000 kilo- 


econom\ watts into the Spanish power network 


It is in the development and use of her electric Another project, now completed, 1s the great new 


power resources ¢hat Spain can point to ‘her most steelworks at Avilts. For this, English Electric sup- 


telling successes. The plenutul supply of power is plied a large vanety of electrical equipment under a 


fundamental to all industrial growth, and Spain comprehensive contract. And in the modernization 
plans to trebk her 1Yyso copsum puon ot clectricits 
by 196}. 

English Electric in Spain 


Britain has had a considerable share in this develop- 


of the railways, English Electric has built 75 power- 
ful new electric locomotives tw haul freight in the 
mountainous areas of the north. 

The relationship is mutually fruitful Spain knows 


ment, notably as Spain’s principal supplier of hydro- she can de pend on the store of technical knowledge, 


clectric plant, and The English Electric Company is skill and research which lc behind every contract 


playing a leading part in many enterprises. Dams at with English Electric, while English Electric gains 


Salime and Silvon in Asturias to feed hydro-electric in Spain further valuable experience, which it can 


power ¢ » the inchastri s of the north, power-stanions use i other COUPRTTCS and at home 


POWER FOR PEACE 


“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


ELEGTRIC 


tHE ENGLISH COMPANY LIMITED, ENGLISH ELECTRIC HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON W.C.2 


0G 


ss 


The turbine hall of Salime power-station contains four 
English Electric 50 ,000-h.p, turbine gencrating sets. 
Transformers, switchgear and control gear were also 
supplied by English Electric. 


The steel mills of Ensidesa at Aviles. English Blectric 
supplied under comprehensive contract electrical equip- 
ment for the three rolling mills, incheding the first 
blooming mill twin-drive in Spain. 


One of the 73 English Electric 3,000-h.p. Co-Co 
clectri¢ locomotives supplied te the Spanish National 
Railways (RENFE). 
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Long hop before supper. 


To serve as Co-pilot and Navigator with Air Fran makes it a commonplace 


to enjoy mid-morning coffee and croissant at Orly, and if one were so inclined, peppery 
tamales for a late supper in Mexico City* 


It is a life which has much to recommend it and for which the rewards are commensurat 
in eighteen months, with seven years of solid, impeccable flying to his credit he will 
captain—and deserve to—his own aircraft, operating on the routes with which con 
usage have made him as familiar as the boulevards around St. Germain 
where he has a bachelor apartment. 

Now, while his time is his dwn he can relax. In the great Air France Boeing 
Jet Intercontinental Mexico and indeed the whole world is but a few flying hours distant— 
for Air France goes everywhere 

*four times weekly, an Air France flight can pick you up 
at 11.78 a.m. at London Airport, get.you to Mexico City 8 p.7 
the same day, with a brief stop at New York on the way 


Depend on AIR FRANCE 


... THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 


a 


*¥ 
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end of the month to determine the future of 
Laos. The publication last weekend of the 
latest British and Soviet communications 
made it clear that both governments were 
agreed on the need for a cease-fire, the 
recall of the disbanded international con- 
trol commission for Laos, and the conven- 
ing of an international conference. 

Minor misunderstandings, which per- 
sisted, have since been discussed between 
Sir Frank Roberts, the British ambassador 
in Moscow, and Mr Kuznetsov of the 
Soviet foreign ministry. The Russians now 
understand that the western countries are 
not prepared to negotiate while the com- 
munists continue to advance in Laos, and 
that, on the other hand, the West is not 
trying to delay the proposed conference, as 
the Russians had feared. Lord Home, the 
Foreign Secretary, discussed the position 
with Mr Dean Rusk, the American Secre- 
tary of State in Washington on Tuesday. 
Since they met at the Seato council in 
Bangkok, Mr Rusk had exchanged views 
with Mr Nehru in Delhi, and Lord Home 
had had talks in London with the Laotian 
neutralist leader, Prince Souvanna Phouma. 

Unflappable at a time of trial, the prince 
made a deep impression on those who met 
him in London. He sees no future in Laos 
except in a coalition government, which he 
would have to lead. Having visited Ran- 
goon, Delhi, Paris and London, he is going 
on to Belgrade, Moscow, Peking and Hanoi 
at a leisurely pace which he sees no reason 
to accelerate. He is quite content to see the 
conference begin without Laotian repre- 
sentation, apparently reckoning that the 
situation will have ripened sufficiently for 
him to take control by the ume he returns 
to his place of exile in Cambodia. What 
remains to be decided is whether the 
Laotian plum can be deep-frozen while the 
powers confer, or whether it will merely 
continue to mpen for communist picking. 


AMERICAN RELATIONS 


For Argument’s Sake 


N Monday, three weeks to the day after 
President Kennedy invited the Latin 
American republics to join him in an alanza 
para progreso, the State Department pub- 
lished a definitive version of its case against 
the uninvited Cuban governmem. Dr 
Castro is accused of betrayal: 
In every area, the action of the Castro 
regime is steadily and purposefu'ly directed 
towards a single goal—the transformation 
of Cuba into a Soviet satellite state. 
Admitting, for the first time, past errors and 
omissions in its relationship with Cuba, the 
United States assures “future democratic 
governments ” in Cuba of its full support. 

The social and economic progress that 
Mr Kennedy has called for in Latin America 
is indubitably taking place in Cuba, what- 
ever the political overtones. Can one hand 
dismiss so brusquely what the other hand 
demands ? The growing rigidity of Cuba's 
links with the Soviet Union distresses the 
other Latin American republics (though 
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some of them argue that the United States 
has had ae in forging these links). But 
this sort of rhetorical onslaught, and in par- 
ticular the implied support for the Cuban 
exiles in the United States, is not well 
timed, Several Latin American leaders 
agree with President Quadros of Brazil that 
the American “alliance for progress” 
ought not to exclude economic—or, for that 
matter, diplomatic—relations with the 
Soviet Union. Few of them will care for 
the idea that they, too, may run the risk 
of being called satellites. 


€ 


HOSPTTALS 


Patients Exhausted 


HE code and technique of nursing 

developed during a time when, apart 
from the surgeon's knife, nursing care was 
almost the sole form of treatment a patient 
received. Today, from the moment he is 
admitted he is subjected to a constant 
stream of callers, from doctors to physio- 
therapists, and a battery of procedures, 
from continuous drips to regular injections, 
massage and exercises. All this activity has 
been grafted on to the long established 
nursing routine of bedmaking, temperature 
taking, locker tidying, washing and bedpan 
rounds. “ You have to be really well before 
going into hospital” sums up the paticnt’s 
impressions pretty accurately. 

In the circumstances, with all the new 
scientific methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment, it is surprising that the patient's day 
has not started an hour earlier, or even that 
he is allowed to try to sleep at all. Protests 
against his 16-17-hour day have, however, 
constantly been made on his behalf in the 
medical ‘press in recent years, and now the 
Central Health Services Council has issued 
a report", produced by a group of sensible 
nurses, showing how an hour or two could 
be knocked off it in the morning and in 
addition a rest period—for patients—intro- 
duced in the afternoon. Mostly, these 
nurses would achieve this by getting rid of 
part of the time-honoured nursing routine : 
tor instance, the unnecessary taking of tem- 
pee and pulse and respiration rates. 

cir whole emphasis is on a far more 
flexible nursing regime, with much of what 
is now done as a matter of routine 
restricted to seriously ill and  bedfast 
— It is all sound sensz, but flexi- 

ility would, of course, increase the respon- 
sibilities of the ward sister. It is much 
easier to lay down a rigid set of duties for 
junior nurses that have to be carried out 
than to alter them for each patient. 

It is to the nurses’ credit that they have 
examined their own routine and procedure 
so objectively. Cannot the medical pro- 
fession and the ancillary professions, like 
the physiotherapists, do the same for theirs? 
It is also to be hoped that at long last 
action will be taken on another aspect of 
hospital care about which, in another 

t, the Central Health Services Coun- 
cil has added its protest this week. The 
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rough-and-ready, and sometimes inhuman, 
treatment often given to mothers in preg- 
nancy and childbirth is quite unnecessary. 
The overcrowded clinics and shortage of 
maternity accommodation are frequently 
used as an excuse when the real explanation 
is insensitiveness, impatience and some- 
times bad manners. 


*The Pattern of the In-Patient’s Day. 
HMSO. | 2s. 


+ Human Relations in Obstetrics. HMSO. 
6d. 


WARSAW PACT 


No Fireworks in Moscow 


PECULATION about what would be dis- 
S cussed at the meeting of the Warsaw 
rect powers in Moscow on March 28th 
an, 29th ranged from the internal affairs 
of the communist block to the crisis in 
Laos. The unusually brief final com- 
muniqué threw little light on what had in 
fact gone on. But its reticence was in itself 
revealing. Laos received only a passing refer- 
ence as one of the places where “ the 
colonialists ” misbehave ; and although a 
German peace treaty and a Berlin settlement 
were said to be “absolutely necessary,” 
there was no hint of time-limits or of im- 
minent unilateral action. This does not, of 
course, mean that Germany was not dis- 
cussed at the Moscow meeting. Indeed, the 
discussion may have been heated ; Herr 
Ulbricht was in the chair. But it suggests 
that Mr Khrushchev does not at this 
moment want to make trouble with the 
West over German questions. This may 
have come as a disappointment to Herr 
Ulbricht ; before the meeting both he and 
his east German colleagues had been speak- 
ing as if they confidently supposed some 
definite initiative about Germany was on 
the way. 

If the communiqué reflects at all fairly 
what was in fact said at the meeting, Mr 
Khrushchev used the occasion to underline 
the correctness of his views on peaceful 
co-existence and of his interpretation of the 
declaration issued after November's big 
communist meeting in Moscow. If he did, 
he would have preached to those who, 
whether from conviction or expediency, 
would not wish to contradict him. The 
Chinese were represented by a much less 
weighty observer delegation than at the 
last Warsaw pact meeting in February last 
year. And their two staunchest European 
supporters, the Albanian leaders, Mr Hoxha 
and Mr Shehu, also decided to stay away. 
It looks as if efforts to heal the ideological 
rift between Moscow and Peking have for 
the moment been abandoned. 
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BOOKS 


Third Time Lucky 


The Balfour Declaration 
By Leonard Ste:n. 
Vailentine, Mitchell. 695 pages. 633. 


HIS is a Majestic study—the fruit of ten 

years of scholarship and a lifetime of 
experience. Mr Stein is a lawyer, trained 
to assess evidence. He also clearly enjoys 
the pleasures of research ; that unmistakable 
note of joy sounds whenever he discovers 
two independent sources that concur about 
what happened behind a closed door. 
Lastly, having led a long and useful life as 
a member of British Jewry, he knew 
numbers of the men now dead whose 
actions he so minutely describes. 

The Balfour Declaration was made public 
in November, 1917, on the’ very day on 
which Lenin assumed power in Russia. It 
therefore did not hit the headlines. Here 
is a strange fact about a decision later to 
be cumbered with embarrassment, dppro- 
brium and even ignominy for Britain. 
Because of the black consequences for our- 
selves, it is important to know why we took 
the decision to succour Jewry in this way, 
and this book tells the story. It explodes 
several myths, including the classic one 
spread by Lloyd George about promising 
Palesune in return for a chemical discovery 
But by far the most important that it dis- 
poses of is the notion that the promise was 
a bargain struck in order to step up 
American funds for the war effort. At that 
stage, America’s rich Jews tended to be 
anti-Zionist, and such Americans as the 
British war cabinet sought to influence 
were apathetic first-generation immigrants, 


who had counted on leaving Europe's 


quarrels behind. 

The main fact that the book reveals is 
that no less than three times was the war- 
time British cabinet brought to the starting 
point of making a declaration to the Jews, 
and that, each time, the main piece of self- 
interest that dictated the move was different. 
The first, ahd far the most curious, occasion 
was in March, 1916—that 1s, at the hands 
not of the pro-Zionist Balfour and the 
messianically-minded Lloyd George, but at 
the hornier ones of Asquith and Grey. At 
a moment when the Russians were reeling 
in defeat, France was beleaguered at 
Verdun, Gallipoli had just been evacuated, 
Townsend was at his last gasp in Kut and 
the Sherif of Mecca had not yet decided to 
rebel, these two men (the only two in the 
cabinet who “ doubt and distrust” British 
expansion through carving up Turkey) 
consult Paris and Petrograd about: making 
the Jews an offer over Palestine that — 
bring world Jewry “ over to our side.” 
Stein is himself baffled by the antecedents 


of this communication (to which he knows 
of no reply), and his lack of source material 
by comparison with that which he hes 
uncarthed, both Jewish and British, in the 
Lloyd George era is a measure of the great 
extent to which the Zionists and their 
British sponsors had, or forged, personal 
links with Lloyd George's team. 


On the next occasion, which was in the 
spring of 1917, the prime reason for re- 
considering the matter was sharpened 
competition with France in the Levant. 
How splendid if the Jews could add their 
weight to the argument that Britain must 
be paramount in the southern part of what 
was then Syria. Yet, despite prodding, 
the cabinet again dropped the idea. The 
third and lucky (for the Zionists) ume was 
in November, 1917, when French expan- 
sionism was no longer the obsession it had 
been because British troops were capturing 
Palestine, and when anxiety had shifted to 
the rapidly deteriorating situation in Russia. 
Uppermost in the war cabinet’s mind was 
the fear that Kerensky and the Jews who 
owned Russia’s armaments industry would 
drop out of the war. It was also worried 
about apathy in America, and the possibility 
of a rival German offer. These anxieties, 
and the groundlessness of some of them, 
are wonderfully described, with a wealth of 
detail about the motives and manceuvres of 
the human beings involved ; there is matter 
here for psychologists as well as historians. 
One fact that emerges is how great was the 
number—even greater than one expected— 
of people available by 1917 to pop the 
papers back to the top of the in-tray every 
time they threatened to disappear beneath 
the weight of other war work. 


If the book has a fault, ic is that its 
presentation of the opposition to the 
declaration is only partial. The Jewish 
opposition, both individual and collective, is 
described in detail, but the British opposi- 
tion gets little space. There is room for 
further study of the objections from Cairo 
and Delhi, even if the only result is to show 
that the men “ against” did not know their 
way to the doors that mattered. 


Purists may say that history of the quality 
Mr Stein has sought to write needs to 
await the opening of the Foreign Office 
archives ; those for 1917 will be open seven 
years from now. But we must be thankful 
that he went ahead. When he began, the 
opening of Sesame was cightcen years 
away, and he had a contribution to make 
that could not be made except by a man of 
his generation. May he be there to see in 
1968, but, in any event, his irreplaceable 
work has put successor scholars in his debt 
for ever. 
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Best Seller in Vienna 


Wer Regiert in Osterreich ? 

By Alexander Vodopivec. 

Verlag fiir Geschichte und Politik. Vienna 
368 pages. 142 Aus. Sch. 


PART from the memoirs of Alma Mahler- 
Werfel and runners-up on Viennese 
light opera and the Spanish Riding School, 
one of the principal best sellers in Austria 
recently has been an attempt to find 
answers to the questions: “Who rules in 
Austria? How much influence have the 
various power groups? If Parliament 
clearly does not rule Austria, then who 
does?" That these questions should be 
asked at all evidently struck some members 
of the foreign diplomatic corps as so daring 
that the pubdlisher was repeatedly besought 
by them over the telephone to set aside 
copies of the book for their consumption, 
for fear, apparently, that the book might be 
impounded in the shops. 

Nothing of the kind was at all likely to 
happen. The disclosures contained in this 

may or may not be regarded as sinister, 
according to the reader's view of democracy, 
but they are not mysterious Herr 
Vodopivec, a political journalist in his late 
thirties, finds that Austria is ruled by an 
oligarchy consisting of about four hundred 
individuals, only 20 per cent of whom, on 
the right wing, are responsible to the 
electorate. On the left, the proportion 
represented in Parliament is higher. There 
is, of course, nothing to cause surprise in 
the discovery that leading men in all spheres 
of public life, backed up by their respective 
organisations, are able to bring decisive 
pressure to bear on the legislature, but from 
the point of view of democratic government 
in Austria this interplay of forces is given 
a further twist by the impotence of Parlia 
ment. Once the coalition committee has 
negouated the form of new legislation, mem 
bers of Parliament have no alternative but 
to vote it in, their duty in this respect being 
laid down in the Coalition Pact of July 16th, 
1959. Added to this, there is no effective 

ton. 

Herr Vodopivec demonstrates the extent 
of the creeping nationalisation, which, apart 
from the nationalised industries as such, has 
developed as a result of increasing industrial 
ownership by the State banks ; it is a pro 
cess that began in the economic crises of 
the nineteen-twentics and thirties, and was 
resumed after the last war in order to save 
certain concerns from being seized as former 
German property. Among us¢ful data a! 
the end of the book, the author has included 
a list of all the nationalised industries with 
their numerous subsidiaries, together with 
the properties owned by the Credit-Anstalt 
and the Landerbank 

On the whole “ Who rules in Austria ? ” 
has been grected here with enthusiasm as 
constructive, factual and fair. It is also 
remarkably discreet ; there are no very sen- 
sational revelations. One weakness, perhaps, 
is that the federal structure of Austria 
receives too little consideration. But though 
not for the general reader, it is a valuable 
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book for those whose work brings them inio 
clase touch with Austrian affairs. 


Intensive Cultivators 


The American Historian 
By Harvey Wish. 
Oxford Uniwersity Press. 375 pages. 525. 6d. 


The Beards’ New Basic History of 
the United States 


By Charles A., Mary R. and William Beard. 
Macmillan. $47 pages. 308. 


HE United States has always been highly 

conscious of its past. Americanism, 
like Christianity, is an histoncal religion, 
and even those who hold the faith only in 
its most rationalistic form have been drawn 
by an irresistible instinct to the study of 
the infancy of the Republic, the nation, 
or the nations that make up contemporary 
America, according as their own balance of 
sectarian interest dictates. It is, of course, 
a relatively short history, and, with the com- 
parative waning of interest in us English 
tap roots, has become for most Americans 
steadily shorter. But it yields to none in the 
intensity with which it is cultivated and the 
interest with which it is read. The Ameri- 
can Historical Association numbers 8,000 
members and no one who has witnessed the 
awesome sight of its annual convention can 
fail to be impressed by the numbers and 
zeal of this vast priesthood. 

Mr Harvey Wish is not the first scholar 
who has been attracted by th phenomenon 
of American historiography nor 1s he 
notably superior to his predecessors in the 
incisiveness of his judgments or his range 
of comprehension. His writing tends to be 


flat and the book is not conspicuous for any - 


very revealing insight of the author's own. 
Its usefulness 1s such as derives from a care- 
ful and reasonably comprehensive survey of 
notables whom it 1s useful to have assembled 
within one cover, from Wilham Bradford to 
Frederick Turner, together with an assort- 
ment of more recent maestn, of whom Allan 
Nevins is deservedly singled out for special 
treatment. 

The book is written like a series of feature 
articles in Time around the personality and 
achievements of a succession of eminent 
figures * to these are appended, with vary- 
ing degrees of relevance, short sketches of 
minor or more nearly contemporary his- 
torians whose writings have dev com- 
parable themes. Thus © Ulrich B. Phillips 
and the Image of the Old South ” is in effect 
a study not merely of this pioneer figure but 
also of the changing attitudes in the 
treatment of Southern history. Not all 
authors and themes lend themselves equally 
well to this kind of handling. Too many 
chapters lack any integral coherence and 
trail away into inconsequential catalogues of 
authors and titles. The difficulties of making 
comparative assessments of contemporaries 
have not been altogether avoided and the 
latter part of the book scems likely to fall 
between two stools: it is not comprehensive 
enough for a work of reference, and it is 
not well organised or critical enough to pro- 
vide any sense of direction. 


Robert Brown), but the nonsensical i 
tionist attitude to F. D. R. and the sec 
world war remains basically unaffected. 


Back to Methuselah 


To a Young Actress: The Letter: of 
Bernard Shaw to Molly Tompkins 


Constable. 192 pages. 633. 


ov may well stare at the price, gentle 

reader. If you are ican, you are, 
— to pay it, for this book, 
cage and lavishly produced, comes from 
across the Atlantic, as did the lady to whom 
Shaw wrote the letters in it ; and its very 
size and splendour suggest that there are 
still many devout Shavians over the water. 
Who, otherwise, would be mad 
produce a book of this sort, in which almost 
every letter is photostatically reproduced, 


and in which there are a lavish helping of | 


papsaqeeyten and acres of blank white 
paper 
with three  unilluminating 


came into existence because, with almost 


Wilsonian naiveté, Mrs Tompkins and her | 


husband crossed to England in 1921 to 
devote their talents—his sculptural, hers 


thespian—to the service of the great evolu- | 


uionary 
Shaw. 


and philosopher Bernard 


their reverence for 


learned the lesson. It is a pity, for the 
letters are delightful, and deserve a wider 


readership than they are likely to have until | 
somebody brings out a complete edition of | 


Shaw's correspondence. 

By the tame he came 
and warier than he had been in the days of 
his flame for Mrs Patrick Campbell. But 
Mrs Tompkins was young, beautiful, in- 
telligent and a coquette, and the veteran 


had quite enough vitality left to embark | 
once more on his favourite pastime of | 


flirtation by post. For the rest of his life 
he lavi ‘affectionate advice and abuse 
on “ Moll 
to have t little notice of either. That 
is another pity, for much of it is very good 
advice, the passages on how to become 
an actress would, if extracted and published 
separately, make an cxcellent supplement 
to the a SS — 
advice that pupils oyal Academy 

Dramatic Art used to be given—perhaps 
still are. Shaw never wrote better than 
enormous experience rstanding 

the theatre for the benefit of the young or 
ignorant. In these letters the incomparable 


h to | 


And there are only 12¢ letters— | 
some of them barely that, being postcards | 
sentences | 
scribbled upon them, This corres be | 


ith characteristic relish GBS im- | 
mediately stuck a pin into the balloon of | 
. but their son, who | 
edits this book, does not seem to have | 


across Mrs | 
Tompkins, Shaw was well into his sixtics, | 


ins,” although she scems | 


| Observer 


good 
| each Sunday. 


The art of 
brevity 


£ PIM ALL YOU CHL OREN 


Cleneances 


Targets for Jules Feiffer, the young American 


| Whose work appears each Sunday in The Observer, 


are big organisations and small phonies. Both are 
with us, and likely so to remain, 


Abu, The Observer's political cartoonist, takes the 


| long view of people and events. Technically he 


picks off his victims with the accuracy of a boxer 
throwing a straight left 


ar 


“Be nice to me” 
The accuracy of a boxer throwing a half-brick & 
supplied by Herb Gardner, Few would applaud, or 


| even like, the ‘nebbishes’ in his drawings. Many 


love them 


welnes 


Haro is not, in the strictest sense, a cartoonist, but 
he is much more than a mere illustrator, Hie 
penetrating comments come close to being 
cartoons in their own right. 


All four drawings appeared in recent issues of The 

. individually, they are remarkable as 
pieces of short, sharp wit. Collectively they are one 
more reason why you will enjoy The Observer 


ADVT. 
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style flows on as swiftly, cleanly and 
brightly as ever, throwing off, every 
hundred words or so, some unexpected 
truth : “ Cleopatra is essentially a comedy 
part, and even a low comedy part in bits.” 
He was speaking of Shakespeare's 
Cleopatra, not his own. 


End of a History 


History of United States Naval 
Operations in World War Il, Vol. XIV : 
Victory in the Pacific, 1945 

By S. E. Morison. 

Oxford University Press. 432 pages. 453. 
1TH the appearance of this volume 
Professor Morison reaches the end of 

the road on which he set his feet, with Presi- 

dent Roosevelt’s commission in his hand, 
nearly twenty years ago. It deals with the 
assault on Iwo Jima in February, 1945, with 
the much greater expedition to Okinawa in 
the following’ April, and with the final des- 
truction of the Japanese navy in its own 
bases—chiefly by the well-tried aircrews of 
the Fast Carrier Task Force. By the date 
when it opens the American navy, with 
almost unlimited resources at its disposal, 
had reduced the difficult and hazardous 
cience of amphibious warfare to a fine art, 

Yet in both the island assaults, which 
vere designed to.clear the sea road for the 
final invasion of the Japanese homeland, the 

US Marines encountered even more stub- 

bern opposition than in their many earlier 

assaults from the sea; for the prodigious 
weight of bombs and shells hurled on to the 


. those improvident enough not 
fo acquire SI RV EY se? ially in 
these years , 
(International Affairs) are given 
another chance, 


SURVEY 
A Journal of Soviet and East 
European Studies 


The current number presents a compre- 
hensive pictire of the state of Soviet 
literature, including essays on the Soviet 
novel, accounts of meetings with Soviet 
writers in Moscow, the story of literary 
censorship, profiles of Pilnyak, Ehren- 
| burg, Sholokhov, Pasternak, and 
‘*Tendryakov, reports on Soviet non- 
Russian literature, an illuminating re- 
view of the Communist critique of Franz 
Kafka, etc. Coming issues will be de- 
voted to such subjects as * Hungary 
Five Years After’, and * The Future of 
Communist Society °, 


SURVEY 


(120 pages) hitherto published quarterly, 
will appear from now on every other 
month. New subscriptions received by 
1 June 1961 can however be made at the 
old rate: 20/- a year. Please write for 
further details and specimen copies to: 


SURVEY 


Summit House, 1 Langham Place, 
. London, W.1. 


we ene ne 


BOOKS 


targets in the preliminary bombardments 
totally failed to subdue the Japanese gar- 
risons, who had withdrawn into the tunnels 
and caves which honeycombed the islands, 
And in the case of the Okinawa campaign, 
while the assault troops were inching their 
way forward the supporting fleets were sub- 
jected to the “desperate fory” of the 
Kamikaze suicide bombers. The scale of 
the ten massed attacks of that nature was 
indeed phenomenal. The first one, on April 
6th, was made by nearly\700 suicide or con- 
ventional bombers, and the total of the 
Kamikazes sent out reached a total of 1,900. 
Losses among the offshore shipping were 
heavy, and for a time the situation was 
anxious. The menace was overcome by 
stationing picket ships in a circle around 
the island to give early warning of the 


enemy's approach, by improved fighter and. 


A.A defences and, above all, by the forti- 
tude of the men involved. Without doubt 
the Kamikazes gave a foretaste of the era 
of the guided missile: yet their self-sacri- 
fice was foredoomed to failure, since the 
scale of their effort was bound to decline 
with each onslaught, and it was impossible 
that they should act as effective substitutes 
for the sea-air power which Japan had lost 
in the many fleet actions of the earlier 
phases. 

The British Pacific Fleet-—‘ this well- 
balanced force’ the historian calls it— 
arrived in time to take part in the Okinawa 
campaign ; and, for all that Admiral E. J. 
King (the Chief of Naval Operations) and 
other highly placed Americans had been 
markedly reiuctant to see the White Ensign 
return to the Pacific, it was warmly wel- 
comed by most of the sea-going section of 
the US Navy. Professor Morison is very 
fair in his assessment of the British contri- 
bution, though Admiral Halsey’s determina- 
tion that the BPF should have no share in 
the final destruction of the Japanese navy 
now seems to have been extraordinarily 
small m’ lied. 

The least satisfactory part of the volume 
is that dealing with the blockade of Japan, 
initially applied chiefly by the American 
fleet submarines, and finally tightened to a 
stranglehold by the US Army Air Force's 
minelaying: its effects are not properly 
analysed. Professor Morison stoutly insists 
that the dropping of the atomic bombs was 
justified, and that they saved the Allies from 
a huge and costly invasion. Yet the invasion 
could not possibly have been launched 
before the autumn of 1945, and the evidence 
of Japan’s internal condition (admittedly 
only recognised after we had occupied the 
country) strongly suggests that, with its mer- 
chant navy destroyed or immobilised and 
its economy in chaos, it could not possibly 
have continued resistance that long—no 
matter how obstinate the war party 
remained. 

Looking back on the whole series pro- 
duced by Professor Morison one cannot but 
marvel at his success in sustaining the 
reader's interest. If his bias is sometimes a 
little too evident, and his conclusions will 
not always be accepted on this side of the 
Adantic, his presentation of the means 
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whereby maritime power was created on an 
unprecedented scale, and applied with 
imaginative skill and courage, will ensure 
this record a permanent place in the history 
of the conflicts of the twentieth century. 
If he has now “ picked up his old moorin 

buoy and rowed ashore ” with evident relief, 
his readers will surely wish to congratulate 
him on completing so herculean a task. 


Limitation on Power 
Essays in Constitutional Law 


By R. F. V. Heuston. 
Stevens. 197 pages. 42s. 

R HEUSTON’S book is based on a course 

of lectures delivered at Oxford, and 
its purpose in a sphere where concern with 
administrative law has become almost an 
obsession is to examine some of the more 
fundamental questions that concern students 
of the constitution. In all seven subjects are 
discussed: sovereignty, the rule of law, the 
royal prerogative, parliamentary privilege. 
personal liberty, civil disorder, and judicial 
control of powers. Whatever the topic, Mr 
Heuston is always stimulating, and his light, 
agreeable style will commend his book to 
the layman as well as the lawyer. He has 
some astringent comments to make on 
Oxford lawyers of the recent past (academic 
law has never been Oxford's crowning 
scholastic glory). Sir Thomas Erskine Hol- 
land, Chichele professor of international law, 
discharged his duties principally by writing 
letters to The Times, while Professor 
William Geldart, who succeeded the great 
Dicey in the Vinerian chair, made his chief 
contribution to legal learning in a tiny 
volume published in the Home University 
Library, and which Professor Hanbury has 
described as “a perfect little gem.” These 
were the men who along with Bryce and 
Anson elaborated the sweeping doctrine of 
parliamentary sovereignty that would have 
been so repugnant to medieval lawyers. 
Parliament, they maintained, could do any- 
thing save bind its successors. 

How has the country escaped the worst 
effects of this horrid doctrine? Dicey put it 
down to two factors: the moderate char- 
acter of members of parliament ; and the 
threat of possible disobedience to unreason- 
able statutes. Mr Heuston puts forward two 
more legal limitations: the rules governing 
the composition of the sovereign ; and the 
procedure that regulates the exercise of 
sovereign powers. Yet neither of these is a 
true limitation on sovereignty, since the 
sovereign can alter them both at will. The 
House of Commons, for example, could at 
any time make itself the sovereign by 
abolishing both the upper house and the 
monarchy. Since the Queen acts on the 
advice of her ministers, she would be bound 
if necessary to sign her own death warrant. 
The real limitation on the powers of par- 
liament is to be found not in any legal check, 
but in the moral consensus of the nation, 
which in practice limits the legislative power 
and forms a type of contemporary natural 
law—only one with a variable content. 

Mr Heuston has many illuminating things 
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TANGANYIKA 
AND INTER- 
NATIONAL 

TRUSTEESHIP 


8.7.6. CHIDZERO 


*.., an unusually competent, fair- 
minded and well-written book . . . . 
everyone interested in Africa, and in 
the possibilities of international 
control, wall be indebted both to 
hatham Bou and to Mr Chidzero 
for such a fair, scholarly and readable 
book * BCONOMIST 3&s net 
Chatham House 


INDEPENDENT IRAQ 
1932-1958 


ASTUDY IN IRAQI POLITICS 
MAJID KHADDURI 


‘Professor Khadduri confirms his 
status as a careful and truth- 
ecking historian and analyst, and 
his work, based largely on personal 
researches in high political circles 
of his own country, will retain its 
value both as a meticulous and 
reacable record and as a source- 
book helpful to later writers.’ 
S. H. Longrigg in 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Second edition 45s net 
Chatham House 


THE INTELLECTUAL 
ORIGINS OF 
EGYPTIAN 
NATIONALISM 


J.M@. ANMED 


*.., an unusually interesting and 
well written book on a subject 
which, rarely studied in England, 
remains of great importance at a 
time when tian traditions and 
ways of thought are becoming 
increasingly influential in the wider 
sphere of Arab nationalism.’ 
ECONOMIST 255 net 
Chatham House 


INFORMATION AND 
INVESTMENT 


ASTUDY IN THE WORKING OF THE 
COMPETITIVE ECONOMY 


6. 8. RICHARDSON 
This study assesses the amount of 


information entrepreneurs need in 
order to undertake the investment 


that the amount of information in 
fact available to them will depend 
partly on the nature of the system 
within which they operate. 215 net 


SCIENCE AND 
GOVERNMENT 


c. P. SHOW 


As vividly as the clashes between 
characters in his novels, C. P 
Snow describes the wartime 
conflicts of two scientists, Sir 
Henry Tizard and F. A. Lindemann 
later Lord Cherwell). This 
brilliant and provocative essay, 
by a novelist who has also had 
much experience as scientist and 
administrator, contains the text of 
the 1960 Godkin Lectures delivered 
at Harvard, and discusses the role 
of the scientist in government. 
9s. 6d. net 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF CRIME 


DAVID ABRAHAMSEN 


Basing his findings on intensive 
research and many case histories, Dr 
Abrahamsen considers personality, 
family tension and psychosomatic 
disorders in the derangement of the 
criminal. It is his conviction that the 
solution to the crime problem lies in 
rehabilitation and prevention 

ARs net 

Columbia University Press 


CITIZENSHIP TODAY 


ENGLAND—PRANCE—-THE UNITED 
STATES 


DB. W. BROGAN 


*... written with all Professor 
Brogan’s unique combination of 
scholarly depth and vivid under- 
standing of how ordinary people see 
themselves in politics; it is full of new 
and stimulating ideas and it is 
balanced without being complacent. 
Vintage Brogan, in fact, which every- 
one who cares about politics ought to 
read.” LISTENER 24s net 
University of North Carolina 
Press 


THE AMERICAN 
DEGREE 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY FOR 
BRITISH STUDENTS 

BERNARD MELLOR 

The vast range of standards and 
possibility for study in America 
needs a careful guide to the 114 
member universities of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. This 
book ides an essential reference 
text for young English men and 
women aiming to take a degree in 
American universities. 3s 9d net 
Hong Kong University Press 


THE ETHICAL 
DILEMMA OF SCIENCE 


AND OTHER WRITINGS 
a Vv. MOLE 


. collectively, the pieces exhibit 
di eleesers of a strong and 
humane mind . . . above all, pre- 
occupied with the integrity ae right 
uses of science.’ THE TIMES 52s net 


THE NEW 
NIGERIAN 
FLITE 


HUGH 8. SMYTHE AND 
MABEL M. SMYTHE 


Based on extensive field work, this 
study describes the preparation of 
the new Nigerian elite for the 
responsibilities of self-government, 
showing the serious problems of 
adjustment involved in their in- 
creased participation in politics, the 
direction of economic enterprises, 
the professions and various social 
functions. 40s net (13 April) 
Stanford University 


AFRICA SEEN BY 
AMERICAN NEGROES 


AFRICA FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
AMERICAN NEGRO SCHOLARS 


Edited by JOHN A. DAVIS 


This is the first symposium under- 
taken by the American Society of 
African Culture. The opening sec- 
non analyses Affican socicties; the 
second deals with African art, dance 
and literature; and the third with the 
relations of the Ame rican Negro 
with Africa. Illustrated, paper o 

21s met 

American Society of African 
Culture: Présence Africaine 


AUTHORITY AND 
ORGANIZATION IN 
GERMAN 
MANAGEMENT 


HEINZ HARTMANN 


This book explores the strength of 
German management in terms of its 
authority, and shows clearly how 
this authority is, within certain 
stated limits, self-evident, exclusive, 
and total. 48s net 

Princeton University Press 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE FRENCH 
RADICAL 

PARTY FROM 
HERRIOT TO 


MENDES- 
FRANCE 


FRANCIS DE TARR 
With a Foreword by 
PIERRE MENDES-PRANCE 


*... he has an cye for revealing 
incident and can turn a mordant 
= . From the book emerges 

dicalism, and indeed France, in 
the round.” BIRMINGHAM POST 
Illustrated 35s net 


THE MACKENZIE KING 
RECORD 


VOLUME I: 1939-1944 
J. W. PIGRERSGILL 


In this volume William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada for 25 years, tells in his 
own words of his activities in 
public life and the events of the 
years from 1939 to 1944, as 
recorded in his personal diary. 
Mr. Pickersgill provides a 
narrative framework. 
Illustrated 92s net 

University of Toronto Press 


THE EMANCIPATION 
OF FRENCH 
INDOCHINA 


DONALD LANCASTER 


The story of France’s long struggic 
in In ina (1946-54) against the 
Communist-backed Viet Minh 
regime; an account of the carly 
history of Laos, Cambodia and 
Annam; and an — of French 
stewardship over oe. ae ty 
other study in d 
any even in me ee 

with it for sustained rs 
insight and perspective for 
consistent accuracy.” ECONOMIST 
45s net 

Chatham House 


Four volumes in a ser.es of collections of readings 
Oia poy ny ob ngey td nn Rig ae 


Readings in World 
Politics 


Edited by Robert A. Goldwin, 
Ralph Lerner and Gerald Stourzh 
Paper covers 18s net 


Readings in Russian 
Foreign Policy 


Edited by Robert A. Goldwin, Gerald 
Stourzh and Marvin Zetterbaum 
Paper covers 22s net 


Readings in American 
eth Loum nd Gorell Souewh 
Paper covers 223 net 


Readings in American 


Eélead by Gerald Stoursh and 
Paper covers 18s net 
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Earthmoving equipment from Caterpillar U.K. 


THE BEST ON EARTH = FOR STERLING 


Daily from Caterpillar U.K. come rugged earthmovers like this big-job 235 h.p. D8H Tractor—or the 
versatile 65 h.p. D4C Tractor, or the fast-loading 955F Traxcavator. All are British-built in every detail 
to the Quality standards that have won for Caterpillar world-wide ‘the greatest name in earthmoving’. 
All are ready to prove their reputations on the toughest going anywhere—for sterling. 

To nations on the move for progress, around the globe, Caterpillar U.K. is a vital sterling source of an 
increasing range of British-built Cat equipment. Tractors, Traxcavators, bulldozers, scrapers, rippers and 
a large inventory of genuine Caterpillar parts. And solidly behind this supply is a world-ranging Dealer 
Service Organisation of the utmost reliability. 


CATERPILLAR 


TRACTORS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT - ENGINES -: PARTS 
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to say, on sovereignty and his other chosen 
topics, but he has been badl ee 
publishers. Two guineas for a of 
under two hundred pages will put it well out 
of the reach of many who might have read 
it with enjoyment and profit. 


Fishmongermanship 


The Economics of White Fish Distri- 
bution in Great Britain 


By R. A. Taylor. 
Duckworth (1960). 256 pages. 30s. 


“ro fishing industry's troubles are con- 
stantly before us nowadays. With 
demand for its product showing signs of 
permanent decline, and a production cost 
that is more likely to rise than to fall as 
distant waters become more distant (trawling 
off the West African coast is now being 
mooted) it has little for manceuvre. 
Can some relief be found in a reform of 
the methods of distribution? 

Perhaps the most intractable problem on 
the distribution side is the “ lack of respect 
for the product of the trade,” which is wide- 
spread among fish handlers at every level. 
This permits the continuance of gr 
and unhygienic conditions in the fis 
markets and the use of wooden fish boxes 
until the extent of their decay causes them 
to disintegrate ; the result is sharp deteriora- 
tion of the fish between the trawler’s hold 
and the fishmonger’s slab—a deterioration 
that fish already a fortnight or more out of 
the sea can hardly bear. A revolution in fish 
handling has been needed, bur it is 
unlikely to be effected for it would add 
seriously to costs. Moreover, it is far from 
certain that any improvement in the quality 
of wet fish would attract a large body of 
customers back to it. Perhaps the real 
remedy is to bypass the old methods 
of distribution and concentrate on the 
eight ounce fillet in the cardboard carton, 
quick frozen and packed at the dockside. 
This would take the product out of its 
familiar context—a draughty shop selling a 
smelly mess in a wet newspaper—and wel- 
come it to the company of the packs of 
chicken pie or steak and mushrooms. If 
packs of quick-frozen fish can be grafted 
into the regular pattern of prosperous con- 
sumption, they may ensure a ‘sale that rises 
with the growth of national income, as the 
sale of plain fish is signally failing to do. 

A price must be paid for this; quick 
freezing, storage and packing® apparently 
double the cost of fish before it reaches the 
retailer. At present the quick freezer can 
partly offset the additional costs by buying 
fish at the bottom of a switchback market 
and storing it, but if this practice becomes 
important the very low prices may soon be 
eliminated. This will be good for the 
trawlers, if sales are maintained ; but even 
the sale of alluring cardboard boxes with fish 
in them must eventually be susceptible to 
the influence of price. 

The White Fish Authority commissioned 
an inquiry into all these questions ; that is 
what this ably compiled, well-written and 
surprisingly readable book is all about. 
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LETTERS 








Africa 

Sir—I have just returned from an overseas 
business tour that included South Africa 
and Rhodesia where I had the chance to 
study conditions at first hand. I was 
distressed, therefore, to detect in your recent 
articles on the Federation a certain remote- 
ness of viewpoint to which Mr Denton in 
his letter to you of March 18th draws atten- 
tion with understandable warmth. 

I think few would now quarrel with the 
Pp ition that Africans should ultimately 
achieve equal rights in the Federation. The 
matter in question is at what pace? 
Unrealistic and hasty action can quite easily 
spell ruin for all. 

The right to vote, for instance, should 
clearly depend on ability to understand the 
issues. It may be hard to realise in our more 
homogeneous island just how far this essen- 
tial condition is from being fulfilled in the 
Federation. In attempting to be fair to the 
laudable ambitions of the African popula- 
tion, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
we are in grave danger of being grossly un- 
fair to many of our own countrymen, who 
have devoted their lives to developing this 
land to its t level of comparative pro- 
sperity and who are more liberal in their 
outlook than they are often represented to 
be. 

The strength of feeling among business- 
men in the Federation is alarming. One 
leading businessman refused to see me solely 
on the ground that I was “from Britain.” 
Yet they can surely not altogether be blamed 
for this, when they believe that their views 
and interests are being given inadequate 
consideration. 

The economic consequences, mentioned 
by you in your issue of March 4th, are likely 
to be grave indeed. Out of consideration 
for my shareholders, I was forced by the 
uncertain situation to postpone building a 
£100,000 factory in Southern Rhodesia for 
which we had already bought land. This is 
only one indication of a more general situa- 
tion. £7 million worth of development s 
have been shelved in Nyasaland the 
prospects elsewhere in the Federation are 
gloomy. On both political and economic 
grounds it seems high time we set out to 
win back some of the goodwill we have 
lost.—Yours faithfully, W. A. Innes 
London, NW 10 


Family Farms 


Sm—In your issue of March 25th in the 
American Survey, the article “ Self- 
Restraint for Farmers” has a serious mis- 
statement of fact. The tollowing statement 
is made: 

Two of the three large farm organisations 
—but not the Farm Bureau which speaks 
for the big commercial undertakings— 
welcome the President’s “ do-it-yourself ” 
offer to give farmers a little more of the 


¢ which they are supposed to 
long for. : 
The American Farm Bureau Federation 
is the largest general farm organisation in 
the United States, with 1,600,000 family 
members. There are only 312,117 com- 
mercial farmers in the United States who 
have more than $20,000 or more gross 
income. Therefore, the statement that the 
AFBF speaks for the big commercial under- 
poem on a serious error. Approximately 
irds of our membership comes from 
the Midwest and South, where the farm 


anyone more independence.—Yours faith- 
fully, Cuarces B. ScttuMAN, President, 

American Farm Bureau Federation 
Chicago, USA 


British Orchestras 


Str—The article on British orchestras, in 
your issue of mg 2th, fails to mention 
the possibilities sponsored recordings. 
Several countries have issued glossily 

sets of records containi 


a repre- 
sentative selection of music by their con- 
temporary composers. 

British music is poorly esented on 


records. Grants for recording cgntem- 
porary music would help to support 
orchestras, assist modern composers to gain 

nition and tly enhance British 
musical culture all over the world. With 
the growth of interest in contemporary 
music, there is even a chance of recovering 
the amount of the grant from sales.—Yours 
faithfully, Patrick T. Moore 
Los Angeles, USA 


Books Get the Boot 
Sir—The writer of the interesting article 
on lending libraries in your issue of April 
Ist seems to imply that W. H. Smith’s were 
leaders in this field for over a century. 

In Victorian and Edwardian days the 
really out ing lending library firm was 
Mudie’s Select Library, who occupied 
London premises with ample stocks of 
in Oxford Street. They concentrated almost 
entirely on lending books, and the word 
“ Select ” was a characteristic concession to 


- attached 
cut-price lending ee 
—Yours faithfully, 
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In the Red— 


kor How Long? 


WASHINGTON, Ix 


HE way President Kennedy has presented his rehash of 
Ts President Eisenhower's Budget for the 1961-62 fiscal year 

recalls the lawyer who argues that his client did not com- 
mit the crime or, alternatively, if he did commit it he did so 
unknowingly or, alternatively again, if he did it knowingly it was 
not a cmme. The crime in this case is turning the surpluses 
which President Eisenhower had estimated both for the current 
fiscal year (1960-61) and its successor into deficits. First the new 
President assured Congress that his social measures would not 
‘of themselves ” unbalance the Budget, though he made no such 
romise for his defence spending. ‘Then two wecks ago he sent 
ongress a long message dealing with the half of the Budget which 
did not include defence—but in\ which nevertheless deficits 
appeared ; the message argued, however, that President Eisenhower 
had miscalculated so badly that there would not in fact have been 
a surplus even without President Kennedy's increased spending. 
Then, a few days later, he sent Congress his changes in the defence 
half of the Budget, which brought an additional—but more accept- 
able—deficit ; finally, he restated President Eisenhower's own 
admission that in a recession a budgetary deficit may be not only 
inevitable but also desirable. 

Thus a succession of messages and statistical revisions have gone 
up to the Congress from the Bureau of the Budget, with Mr 
David Bell, its Director, hot-foot after them with further figures 
and explanations. With statistics to prove every point of view, 
the public may be pardoned for wondering whether the argument 
is about Mr Eisenhower's deficit or Mr Kennedy's, whether what 
is wrong is the cost of arms or of welfare, whether there is a 
recession or not. In \short, Mr Kennedy is giving a fresh display 
of his political virtuosity, pulling mats from beneath his enemies, 
providing ammunition for his friends, undermining Congress's 
puritanism about “ paying one’s way” with its weakness for incur- 
ring larger bills for defence ; as a result, if Congress restores some 
of Mr Kennedy's artful (if justifiable) cuts (such as the one 
affecting its favourite B-70 bomber programme) it may find itself 
claimed by the White House as a full accomplice in the so-called 
crime of deficit-financing. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
“ems which are written in the United Statcs 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 


the work of the editorial staff in Londen 


All this is fun, but what are the facts ? In the first place, Mr 
Kennedy is dealing with two fiscal years and two deficits. Before 
he left office President Eisenhower estimated that the current year 
would close (on June 30th next) with a wafer-thin surplus on a 
Budget of $79 billion. His successor now reports that the decline 
in personal incomes since January (gross national product has 
fallen below an annual rate of $500 billion in the first quarter 
together with higher outlays by the government would in any 
event put this Budget nearly $1 billion in the red; and to this 
he has added his own anti-recessionary expenditure which will 
bring the total deficit up to $2.2 billion. 

But it is the revisions to the Budget for 1961-62 to which 
Congress will have to say “ yea or “ nay” in the coming months. 
These revisions have been made to two sets of figures. There 
are the estimates of what will actually be received and spent during 
that period if all the plans and predictions of the previous Adminis- 
tration, together with the additions and subtractions of the new 
one, work out. Secondly, however, there are the appropriations 
which the President asks Congress to make, not only to mect 
anticipated expenditure, but also to cover projects that will not 
be completed, only started, in the fiscal year ahead (as well as 
appropriations to meet bills on long past commitmg¢nts). These 
latter figures (which more nearly provide the information con- 
tained in the under-the-line expenditure of the British Budget 
are in many ways more significant: for they foreshadow the total 
cost of the Kennedy programme and the shape of Budgets in 
years to come. 

Mr Kennedy’s Bureau of the Budget—virtually the same people, 
of course, as his predecessor’s—has rechecked President Eisen- 
hower’s estimates for actual receipts and expenditures and finds that 
he put receipts $1.8) billion too high and expenditures $417 million 
too low. Again, this is on the reasoning that the gross national 
product will not in 1961 average the $515 billion on which tax 
income was calculated; while the budgeteers have found that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower—or they themselves——assumed unrealistically that 
supports for farm prices would be teduced to the lowest legal 
level and also forgot the earthquake loans to Chile, a linear 
electron accelerator, liabilities for school construction already 
approved and some other costly items. Having thus proved that 
General Eisenhower's surplus was phoney anyway, Mr Kennedy's 
budgeteers added in the total effects of his own changes in 
expenditure ; but against this is set additional revenue from the in- 
creased economic activity to be generated by the government. So 
Mr Kennedy's estimated deficit is not as bad as it might have been. 

But his revisions presume, of course, that revenues will come in 
as expected and that Congress will accept the changes in spending. 
On the income side, it seems unlikely that Congress will raise 
postage rates enough to produce the extra $800 million or so 
demanded by both Mr Kennedy and General Eisenhower. In his 
message on taxation, moreover, President Kennedy will probably 
ask for the closing of some loopholes, with the loss of revenue 
to be balanced by concessions to business in the form of increased 
depreciation allowances. But closing loopholes usually hurts 
wealthy and conservative interests most and the congressional tax 
committees are largely in conservative hands. On the other hand, 
a sharper economic upturn than is expected would produce more 
revenue: for example, if the gross national product rose by an 
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FORs DEFENCE 


Cranges in spending authority 
requested for 962 fiscal yeor 


LIMITED WAR 


additional $13 billion in the year the government's income would 
go up by an amoum equal to the expécted deficit. 

The most important influences on the Budget are naturally 
on the spending side and much will depend on the reaction of 
Congress to the increased appropriations which Mr Kennedy has 
asked to finance future outlays for his military and social pro- 
grammes. Taking both years together, he is asking for $10 billion 
more—adding approximately $5 billion to the $82 billion of new 
obligational authority requested for 1960-61 by President Eisen- 
hower, and another $5 billion to the $80.9 billion requested by 
him for 1961-62. This is to pay for Mr Kennedy’s new military 
projects and for his plans to alleviate unemployment and to improve 
housing and education. On the civil side, President Kennedy's 
increased estimates for the fiscal year might be described as “a 
little more for all down the line ” from school children to ex-service- 
men; but it is noticeable that there is a marked emphasis on 
research and science as well as on social welfare. In the military 
sector, two-thirds of the addition goes to plugging the gaps in 
America’s deterrent strength, and in its power to win a nuclear 
war, by spending more on missiles, alert and warning systems and 
continental defence, and one-third on strengthening conventional 
arms in order to add to America’s capacity to fight the limited 
or “ brush-fire” wars which, Mr Kennedy thinks, are the most 
likely in the next few years. 

It is with the latter proposals that Congress may quarrel—on the 
grounds that they are inadequate. The Army, for example, wanted 
fully $500 million more than it is getting and the Budget contains 
no obvious replacement for the cut of $200 million which the Presi- 
dent had made earlier in military aid for other countries. Another 
omission that will come under fire is the $200 million which Air 
Force lobbyists wanted to start the Nike-Zeus anti-missile defence 
system. The actual cuts in the Eisenhower programme which 
Mr Kennedy has made will also be fought by strong vested interests 
—¢specially, perhaps, the drastic curtailment of the B-70 pro- 
gramme for a supersonic bomber, even though it is hard to see 
where it fits into the perilous age of pushbutton rocketry ahead 
(unless it is so that there will still be one weapon that can be 
recalled). Even the cutback of the atomic bomber programme 
(which has cost $750 million already without any assurance that 
the aircraft will ever get off the ground) will be unpopular. And 
Mr Kennedy has challenged a large block of Congressmen whose 
districts will be affected by the deactivating of 73 surplus bases 
and ground installations. 

The indications are therefore that, now that President Kennedy 
has unbalanced the Budget, Congress will not put it back on the 
narrow wall of financial orthodoxy. But though many Congress- 
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men are already crying—and correctly—that Mr Kennedy's plans 
foreshadow rising Budgets for years to come, it does not follow 
that a vista of deficits necessarily lies ahead. For the extra revenues 
that will be needed may well be provided by a successful budgetary 
operation this year and next, combined with the boom faintly show- 
ing on the horizon and with the Democratic Administration's 
determination to push up the long-term rate of economic growth. 


Potomac Probings 


N greeting Mr Macmillan on the steps of the White House on 

Wednesday, President Kennedy began his attempt to restore 
the western alliance, the component parts of which became: notice- 
ably scattered in President Eisenhower's last years, to something 
more like a straight line. His seven-hour conversation with Mr 
Macmillan (continued on Thursday in a cruise down the Potomac 
in the President’s yacht, the “Honey Fitz,” named after his 
maternal grandfather) showed him that it will be a long and 
delicate task. Mr Macmillan, who struck up an affable relationship 
with the President in their brief meeting at Key West last month, 
is more susceptible to gentle appeals for conformity than either 
General de Gaulle or Dr Adenauer, whom the President will also 
talk to this spring. Nevertheless, the Prime Minister has made it 
clear that on a number of subjects the British are reluctant to 
give ground. One is the timetable for setting free the remnants 
of the colonial empire, which the British Government is unwilling 
to accelerate to beyond what it judges to be a workable speed. 
Another is the admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations ; although Mr Kennedy is probably grateful for a little 
prodding on this matter—so that he can remind Congress that 
world opinion is shifting—persistent nagging by Britain would 
plainly irritate Anglo-American relations. 

In one or two other spots, however, Mr Kennedy's probing finger 
will have produced a wince. The President is known to doubt 
whether Britain's nuclear bombers add as much value to the 
western deterrent as the effort expended on them subtracts from 
the West's non-nuclear ferces. He has almost certainly asked Mr 
Macmillan what measures he has in mind (such as an airborne 
alert) to keep the British bombers invulnerable when they have 
been fitted with the Skybolt missile, and whether Britain will be 
able to contribute anything to the improvement which the Presi- 
dent wants to see in Nato’s conventional forces. Mr Kennedy's 
reported observation, no doubt delivered in a musing tone, that 
he would welcome any step towards greater unity in Europe is a 
clear hint to Mr Macmillan to make up his mind whether he wants 
to join the Common Market (if the Common Market will have 
him). Similarly, the two leaders are said to agree that the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the central banks should do some- 
thing to moderate the boat-rocking effects of the constant shifting 
of short-term capital from one side of the Atlantic to the other. 
But both know that behind this short-term problem lies the longer- 
term problem of restoring the British balance of payments to an 
even keel. It will take time and patience to get the alliance into 
better order ; the President's prebing is the first step. 


Happy Easter—April Fool? 


now and wind may have buffeted Fifth Avenue’s Easter parade 
but before that an carly spring after an unusually severe winter 
had encouraged people to buy new clothes—and new cars, too, 
although the motor companies may be over-optimistic in planning 
to lift their output by 15 per cent this quarter to meet tne hoped-for 
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surge in demand. Retail shop keepers, however, are certainly not 
over-optimistic ; they recognise that the rise in their trade during 
March, good as it seems to have been, was seasonal rather than 
general and that the improvement in the month's figures over 
March, 1960, can be explained almost entirely by the fact that this 
year Easter came at the beginning of April instead of in the middle, 
3ut in this recession retail buying fell sooner and farther than did 
personal incomes and this unusual divergence makes any improve- 
ment in retail sales cheering for the experts. 

One sign that suggests that there really is no fooling about the 
cconomic improvement is that in February sales made and new 
orders received by manufacturers were up for the first time ‘in 
months. So were their backlogs of unfilled orders, although these 
were still below February, 1960 ; manufacturing stocks continued 
to decline but at a slower rate. The new orders were largely defence 
contracts and the increase in spending hy governments, federal and 
state, both on procurement and in other, more specifically anti- 
recessionary, ways—special benefits for ex-servicemen, for example 
is beginning to percolate through the economy. This week the 
National Bureau of Economic Research made official, in a two- 
volume, 988-page study*, a new series, of 26 statistical indicators 
of the level of economic activity, to which experts have been refer- 
ring for some time. These indicators follow a regular pattern, 
linked to the business cycle, some moving ahead of it, some coincid- 
ing with its changes, some lagging behind. Of the twelve that 
normally point up in advance of the economy as a whole—stock 
prices, prices of industrial raw materials, building contracts, hiring 
rates, etc.—all but two—corporate profits and the change in the 
umber of businesses in operation—are now rising or have at least 
topped falling. In previous postwar recessions such consistency 
has always been followed by a general upturn 

Ihe bureau’s calculations suggest that the recession touched 
bottom last December which would mean that it was the mildest 
nee the war. But what concerns forecasters now is not whether 
the drop is over—most of them agree that it is—but how fast 
ind how high the rise will be and whether, when the recovery ts 
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people expect it will 

be before autumn, eee 
there will be jobs for 

all those who want 

them. The March 
employment figures 
were far from 
heartening in this 
respect. More people 
—6§,§ 16,000—were 
at work than ever 
before in that month 
but more people 
were out of it also 
and a high proportion had been for a long time. Unemployment 
had gone down since February but by less than is usual at this time 
of year, although the situation seems to have improved since the 
count was made. 
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Saved for Democracy 


I1TIZENS of the national capital, in which the President lives, 
have been unable to vote for him since 1802, when the 
District of Columbia was carved out of the neighbouring states 
as a governmental enclave. For under the Constitution the presi- 
dential electors, who in theory decide who will be President, 


* Business Cycle Indicators. Princeton University Press. 1961. $15 
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could be chosen only by states. In spite of constant agitation in 
Washington Congress never Aen voted on the necessary constitu- 
tional amendment until last year. Then the required two-thirds 
majority was obtained in both houses with surprising case and 
equally surprising was the record speed with which the amend- 
ment was ratified by three-fourths of the State Legislatures. In 
the jockeying for the honour of casting the vote which actually 
amended the Constitution it is not quite clear whether Kansas 
or New Hampshire won—Ohio was outmanouvred—but in any 
case the 38th ratifica- 
tion came through last 
week and in 1964 
Washingtonians will 
be voting for three 
presidential electors 
~~but for no one else. 


“Ii Hardly Seems Possible" 


This is a stingy 
allowance of electors, 
the minimum for any 
state, while the Dis- 
trict’s population 
would entitle it to four 
on the usual basis of 
calculation. But three 
was the most that 
could be got through 
Congress where some 
Republicans feared 
that the District 
would automatically 
vote Democratic be- 
cause government as a 
career attracts more 
Democrats than it does Republicans although it has been pointed 


out that most bureaucrats probably think it wise to support what- 
ever party is in power. Another reason why the District may go 
Democratic is its large Negro popylation, a higher proportion than 
in any state, §4 per cent of the total 764,000 residents, rather over 
half of whom are of voting age. The prepondetance of Negroes 
will also, in the opinion of the reactionary Southerners who have 
been the main opponents of a vote for the District, strengthen the 
liberal influence in the Democratic party. No State Legislature 
in the Deep South ratified the amendment and Arkansas actually 
rejected it, the only state to do so. 





These prejudices are still keeping the capi:al from experiencing 
the full—and perhaps the most important—ybenefits of democracy ; 
for the District remains unrepresented in Congress and since 1874 
it has not even had local self-government but has been ruled 
directly by the national legislature. The drive to obtain these 
privileges too will be redoubled after last week's success but 
meanwhile Congress, having decided that Washingtonians may 
vote, has still to decide how they are to do it. Voting procedures 
are normally the concern of state governments and this is the first 
time that Congress has ever had the opportunity of setting an 
example by drafting a good electoral law. Exactly what would 
be a good one in this case is not easy to determine: residential 
qualifications are a problem in a city with an unusually transient 
population, as is the question of whether registration should be 
permanent or not; some 125,000 Washingtonians now vote by 
absentee ballot in their home states and would like to go on doing 
so for candidates other than presidential ones, since their votes in 
Washington will be for President and Vice President only ; civil 
servants do not want to declare their political allegiance when they 
register. The arguments over these and other points will provide 
more opportunities for those who want to restrict democracy in one 
of its main strongholds. 
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Partiament Square, London-—{0 minutes from Bank of America 


Man-on-the-spot...in London. Need a quick credit check in 
Mayfair? He'll be on his way before Big Ben strikes the hour. Market 
reports from Brazil? See our man in Rio. In California, across the U.S.A., 


around the world, BANK OF AMERICA can provide you with first- 


hand banking assistance ~save you time, effort and money. If you need 


the services of a man-on-the-spot, see Bank of America —first in banking. 
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This hammer 
won't hit the nail 
on the head... 





. . unless it’s in the hand of someone 
who really knows how to use it. This is 
true of all tools—especially true of the 
complex tools and systems now available 
to big business, amongst them the 
electronic computer, r 

C-E-I-R (U.K.) Ltd. know more than 
most about the practical use of com- 
puters and, indeed, all the other tools 
and techniques of modern commerce 
and industry. 

As the largest independent computer 
and research services organization in the 
world, with a long list of clients which 
includes not only internationally famous 
commercial corporations but also both 
national and local governments, C-E-I-R 
now operates in America some of the 
most advanced computing equipment in 
commercial use today. Two London 
offices are already handling commercial, 
industrial, and scientific problems in 
this country, and another’ C-E-I-R 
Centre, in London, with IBM 7og90 and 
IBM 1401 facilities, will provide 
computer time and services. 

Thus equipped, and with a staff of 
over 300 mathematicians, statisticians, 
economists, scientists, programmers, 
and other specialists (many of them 
famous in their ficlds), C-E-I-R are 
ready to handle on your behalf any 
assignment, large or small, in part or as 
a whole, working alone or with your 
own technical staff. Ask your secretary 
to write or telephone for a copy of 
‘A NEW DIMENSION IN MANAGEMENT 
TECHNIQUE’, 

You will find it very interesting indeed. 





(UK) LTD 
INDUSTRIAL, ECONOMIC AND SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH - LINEAK PROGRAMMING - 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING - TREND 
FORECASTING - FEASIBILITY SURVEYS - 
MARKET SURVEY ANALYSIS - INTEGRATED 
DATA PROCESSING - COMPUTER TIME 


Main Office: 84 Kingsway - London WC2 - Tel: CHAncery 1551 
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WHAT’S 


TREASURY 
REALLY 


LIKE? 


What is this most venerable of all departments really 
like ? As the Budget looms near, T & T comes up with 
a penetrating ‘inside’ article on the whole subject. Read 
about Sir Norman Brook who is believed to have two 
main hobbies, both of which are cabinet-making, and 
the other four knights who have the power, What sort 
of men are they ? | 














This is typical of the kind of article you will find any 
week in the new Time and Tide. Articles which present 
a true sharp picture of Britain in the Sixties undistorted 
by the fuzz of cliché and stereotype. Articles like the one 
this week, “The Instinct for Survival in the Conservative 
Male’ by Henry Fairlie who writes regularly for the 


magazine. Read these articles and see why thousands of 


new readers have been placing regular orders for T & T 
with their newsagents. Read and place your order too. 


GET THE TRUE PICTURE 


TIME & TIDE 
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Shipping Flags 


NEW YORK 

HE American shipping industry has found 

a new rallying cry in the United States’s 
current difficulties with its balance of pay- 
ments, and one which is most disturbing for 
the foreign shipping companies which have 
been protesting for years against the privi- 
leges already given to domestic carriers. The 
industry is urging exporters to brush up their 
patriotism and “Shipy American” and is 
asking Congress to support it in a programme 
which, it is estimated, could save the country 
some $800 million of foreign exchange a year. 
Moreover, the controversial 50-50 law, 
which forces one half of America’s foreign 
aid cargoes into its own ships, has now been 
followed by a ruling under which the govern- 
ment pays freight charges on aid shipments 
only if carried in American bottoms. 

On top of this comes the proposed Bonner 
Bill, to legalise the dual rates which were 
ruled to be contrary to the anti-trust laws in 
1958. These rates provide a substantial dis- 
count tor a shipper who consigns all his 
freight to members of one of the interna- 
tional shipping conferences through which 
competing lines get together to fix the rates 
they charge over certain routes. The Bill 
would subject the conferences to a degree of 
interference and regulation by the United 
States Maritime Administration that seems 
outrageous to foreign shipping companies. 
American companies do not like the proposed 
legislation either but they cannot bite the 
hand that feeds them subsidies. 

The United States is not a seafaring nation 
and never has been, except for a brief 
period before the Civil War when its clipper 
ships were the champions of the high seas. 
The American-flag merchant marine is small 
compared to that of many other countries or 
to the foreign trade of the United States. The 
active fleet consists today of rather under a 
thousand ships totalling some 13 million 
dead-weight tons and nearly one half is 
accounted for by coastal vessels (most of them 
tankers owned and operated by the large oil 
companies). While Britain, France, Norway 
and Germany each carries about a half or 
more of its own foreign commerce, American- 
flag ships normally carry under 20 per cent 
of their country’s trade. 

The federal government is involved heavily 
in the shipping business of the United States. 
The costs of operating American ships have 
long been substantially higher than have 
those of foreign ships and the differential has 
widened in recent years, Since the nineteen- 
thirties it has been the view of Congress— 
or at least of a majority of members—that the 
United States must maintain a merchant 
marine, even though this involves help froin 
the taxpayer. While national pride has 
played some part, the main justification has 
been that in time of war America needs 
to be sure of an ample merchant ficet and 
an active shipbuilding industry. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 pro- 


vided for operating sut sidies to keep adequate 
numbers of American-flag ships on all trade 
routes deemed essential to the United States ; 
for subsidies for construction to compensate 
shipping companies for the higher cost of 
buying their vessels from American yards ; 
and for government insurance of shipbuilding 
mortgages. In exchange for this financial 
assistance, the subsidised lines agree to 
maintain a regular service on these essen- 
tial routes; to patronise only Ameri- 
can shipyards when buying new ships 
or repairing old ones; to replace their 
vessels after 25 years of service ; and to sub- 
mit to supervision by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. The subsidised lines (there are now 
fifteen of them) represent about a third of the 
merchant marine and the taxpayer finances 
today about a quarter of their operating 
expenses. Since it costs om the average 
twice as much to build a ship in an American 
shipyard as in some foreign ones, the con- 
struction subsidy now’ covers about half 
the bill. 


T is the intention of the law that subsidies 

should do for the American shipping 
companies what a handicap does for golfers— 
put them on an equal footing with their com- 
petitors. The Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion goes to almost incredible lengths to 
determine the exact difference between 
domestic and foreign costs in each case. 
Each application ‘for a construction subsidy 
requires an elaborate calculation of what pre- 
cisely it would cost to build this particular 
ship in, say, both a Japanese yard and an 
American one. Again, operating subsidies 
involve a detailed comparison of costs for 
different trade routes. The rate of subsidy 
to be awarded is worked out separately for 
each item—wages, repairs and so on—and 
has to be revised annually. 

The present method of awarding subsidies 
has tended to keep the inefficient operator 
afloat while penalising the efficient line. It 
has also been asserted that the method of 
awarding the subsidy, which results in the 
government paying a very high proportion 
of wage costs and no subsidy at all towards 
fuel bills or port handling charges (where 
domestic and foreign costs are the same) has 
in practice given the seamen’s trade unions 
the upper hand and has discouraged the 
introduction of labour-saving equipment. 

A major concern about operating subsidies 
is their rate of growth. In 1950 they 
amounted to $40 million, while for the cur- 
rent year the appropriation is $150 million. 
Yet a sizeable part of the ocean-going ficet is 
still without subsidies, either because it has 
been unable to get assistance or because it has 
preferred independence to financial aid. But 
most of the remaining unsubsidised lines are 
either actively secking subsidies or are con- 
sidering doing so. In practice it is no casy 
matter to gain admittance to the subsidised 
group ; but if all those now applying were 
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successful, the cost of the operating subsidies 
would go up by at least 50 per cent. On top 
of this coastal and tramp shipping and inde- 
pendent tanker companies are all in very bed 
financial shape and may well put up a fight 
for a share of the taxpayer’s bounty. 

There remains the controversial question 
of the large number of American-owned 
ships that sail the seas under the flags of 
Panama, Liberia and Honduras, a fleet jesti- 
mated at some 10 million deadweight tons. 
It consists to a large extent of tankers belong- 
ing to the big oil companies, but includes 
also a number of vessels ®wned by major 
independent chipping companies. While 
American-flag lines carry almost exclusively 
passengers and finished products, “ flag-of- 
convenience ” ships are essentially carriers of 
raw materials. Other maritime countries have 
objected strongly to what they consider the 
unfair competition of these ships. So have 
the various seamen’s unions, since they 
employ foreign labour at cheap rates. 


American shipowners feel that .they are 
neglected by Congress and the public at large, 
misjudged by foreign shipping interests and 
ruined by the trade unions which force on 
them high wages and “ make-work” rules. 
The shipping and shipbuilding industries 
may be costing the taxpayer some $300 mil- 
lion a year but few companies have shown 
an encouraging financial record recently. 
There are many people who think that the 
defence argument for these subsidies has been 
greatly everdone—that in any future war the 
merchant marine would play a much smaller 
part than in the past and that in any case 
most of the flag-of-convenience shipping 
would rally to the United States. They argue 
further that this is an industry in which high 
wages cannot be offset to any significant 
extent by mass production and that America 
should admit defeat and hand the job of 
carrying its foreign commerce over to 
countries like Norway which specialise in it. 

But this is certainly a minority view and 
not one that the persuasive shipping lobby 
would ever allow Congress to support. To- 
day the shipping companies have their tele- 
scopes trained on Washington to see whether 
Mr Kennedy is as sympathetic to the prob- 
lems of America’s merchant marine now he 
is President of the whole United States as 
he was when he was Senator from the mari- 
time State of Massachusetts. 
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Developing the Sea 


tT is only natural that a sca-faring President—Mr Kennedy was 
Lis the Navy and is a yachtsman now—should want the United 
Stajes to take the lead in exploring the ocean and what lics under 
it. Moreover, his request for nearly $100,000,000 for this pur- 
pose, double last year’s investment and $23,000,000 more than 
Gencral Eisenhower asked, will be received sympathetically by 
those millions of Americans whose favourite recreations are saik 
ing, fishing and skin-diving. But the money is to be spent on 
serious research, beginning with mapping the seas. 

Detailed knowledge of the ocean floor makes it possible not 
only to protect the United States more completely against sub- 
marine attack but also to ensure greater accuracy for American 
submarine attacks on other countries—a vital matter now that 
missile-firing craft are an increasingly important factor in the coun- 
try’s military operations. Deep clefts without currents in the ocean 
bed provide ideally safe places for disposing of the ever-growing 
masses of pernicious atomic wastes. The untapped resources of 
the sea, which covers two-thirds of the world’s surface, can be 
vital to the survival of an exploding population by providing it 
with plentiful, and self-renewing, supplies of fish and other foods 
if nutritious plankton deserves such a name) and of myncrals 
both from the water itself and from the floor under u. Another 
objective of the President's long-term study of the sea is to predict 
and perhaps to control the weather. 

Project Mohole, now going on in the Pacific Ocean at a cost of 
$6.000 a day, is an example of the type of research which he has 
in mind; holes are being bored over a thousand feet into the 
-arth’s crust, two miles or more below the surface of the ocean 
lhese are only trial drillings before a more ambitious and deeper 
attempt to get right through the crust into the “ mantic ” within. 
Mr Kennedy also proposes to co-operate closely with other coun- 
tries in all his underwater undertakings, particularly with Unesco’s 

ew Office of Oceanography. His main requirements are more 
ind specially-designed ships, more shore facilines and laboratories, 
: data‘ centre atid more training for young oceanographers. 


Procrustean Politics 


"FUL Legislatures of nine states which grew faster than the 
| average during the past decade now face the joyful task of 
creating new congressional districts. But those in sixteen other 
states Which grew more slowly or actually lost populauon must fit 
themselves into a smaller poliucal bed or pay the penalty of having 
all candidates for the House of Representatives run “ at large ” in 
a single state-wide constituency. Arkansas, for example, must 
give up two of its six seats as a result of the redistributing required 
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after the 1960 census. One result is that either Mr Mills, the 
powerful chairman of the Ways and Means Committes, or Mr 
Dale Alford, a violent racial segregationist, will have to step out. 
This may well make Mr Mills particularly careful to do nothing 
which might anger his constituents this year or next. Because an 
unusually large number of siates is affected on this occasion and 
some important members may lose their seats, there is much 
pressure to make the House bigger. Its present limit of 435 (swollen 
by 2 until 1962 because of the admission of Hawaii and Alaska) 
was fixed in 1911 when the population was half its present size. 
The great argument against enlarging the House further is that 
it is already unwieldy and impersonal. There is also a technical 
hitch. Under the law representation in Congress must be in pro- 
portion to the population of the states. If 21 additional seats were 
created so that no present member would suffer, the representation 
of other states would have to be raised, bringing the total to a 
monstrous §47. A more modest compromise has been proposed 
but can hardly succeed without the support of Mr Rayburn, the 
Speaker ; and once the process of enlarging starts it is hard to see 
where it will end. 

Equality of representation is only skin-deep. Congressional 
districts vary in shape and size ; they can include as many as a 
million inhabitants or as few as 177,000, The average is about 
410,000. Even when new districts are created it is usual to let old 
injustices lie. Maryland, for example, has just cut its most populous 
district in two, but one of its old ones has only 233,000 mhabitants 
while two others have over 600,000 cach. The ruling Democrats 
lacked the courage to deprive Baltimore of one of the three ,seats 
to which it is no longer entitled and they refused to secure greater 
equality of representation at the price of carving out what would 
have been a cafe Republican seat in western Maryland. Citizens 
who demonstrated with teabags on their lapels (in memory of the 
overthrow of an carher tyranny) got little satisfaction. Year after 
vear Mr Celler has tried to persuade Congress to set up standards 
of continguity, compactness and numbers for congressional districts, 
but he has failed to convince the numerous members who know 
that to do so would be to cut their own throats. 

For the same reason State Legislatures, where the over 
representanon of rural voters is an even greater scandal than it is 
in the House of Representatives, are unlikely to reform themselves. 
Recently a State Judge ruled that the Indiana Legislature had 
been acting unconstitutionally for over thirty years because it had 
not been reapporuoned since 1921. But the Legislature is paying 
no attention, at least until after the Supreme Court of the United 
States has heard a case brought by tax-payers in Tennessee. But 
the new Admunistranion has lost no ume in ranging itself on the 
side of relief by the courts; the Solicitor General has pointed 
out that the failure of the states to give equal representation to 
their citizens is one reason why state governments fail to cope with 
modern needs and have lost public confidence, 
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will report on life and happenings in and around Britain. 


HOME REPORT is a new section of the paper, in which 
HOME REPORT members cf the editorial staff and local correspondents 


scoreboard for the 
Counties 


l* the triennial county council elections next week there are four 
thousand seats to fill, but many of them are uncontested. Last 
ume, in 1958, Labour won 1,305 seats—more than ever before. 
But in 1955 only 1,040 Labour councillors were returned in the 
counties, which were polling just over a month before the Con- 
servatives’ general election victory. Because there were some new 
seats won by Labour last time, this dors not mean that, if Labour 
returned right back to its 1955 state of popularity, it would suffer 
this full total of 265 net losses next week. Probably between 210 
and 230 net Labour losses would be an indication that Labour was 
“ back to 1955” : about 300 net Labour losses would be a sign that 
the Tories were still as popular now as they were at the time of the 
19§9 general election. 

In 1958 Labour had clear majorities in eleven counties. There 
were two others (Staffordshire and the West Riding of Yorkshire) 
where Labour and the non-Labour forces were equal in 
1958, with the majorities turning on the vote of a single inde- 
pendent. Both of these (but see below for the West Riding) will be 
generally expected to go anti-Labour this time. Four of Labour's 
eleven counties—Lancashire, Middlesex, Essex and Carmarthen— 
had been anti-Labour in 1955. The Conservatives expect to win 
back the first three (but not Carmarthen) this time. One other of 
Labour’s eleven—Northumberland—has been anti-Labour for a 
period since the war (though it was Labour-held in both 1955 and 
19§8) ; it must be considered fairly marginal this time. This leaves 
only six of Labour’s eleven which have been Labour-controlled at 
every county election since the war—Durham, Glamorgan, Mon- 
mouth, Derby, Notts and London. 

The first four can be regarded as being safe Labour counties 
again this time. Notts might conceivably swing, although it would 
be a considerable achievement by the Tories if they did win it. 
This leaves only the London County Council, where three coun- 
cillors are elected for each of London’s 42 parliamentary 
constituencies. In 1958 Labour swept to victory in the LCC with 
101 councillors to the Tories’ 25, a majority of 76. If the Tories 
did as well in London’s constituencies next week as they did in the 


Unloved Middlesex 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Contact—any contact—with the enfranchised . . . 


general election of 1959, they would pick up 29 council seats and 
so reduce Labour’s majority on the LCC to 18, These 29 Tory 
gains would consist of three gains each in Putney, Norwood, 
Woolwich West, Dulwich, Holborn-St Pancras, Battersea South, 
Wandsworth Central, Clapham and Barons Court ; and one gain 
each in the Lewishams North and West. To capture the LCC 
the Tories would have to gain all these 29 seats and at least ten 
others—which means, in effect, at least four other three-member 
constituencies. 

A short while ago, when the Tories believed that London might 
be within their grasp, the Labour constituencies on which, they 
most hopefully cast their eyes were North Kensington (1.3 per cent 
Tory swing needed compared with 1959), North Paddington (1.4 
per cent), Brixton (3.1 per cent), Fulham and Lewisham South 
(both 3.7 per cent), or even one of the Islingtons. But after their 
recent setbacks in parliamentary by-elections, and with Liberals 
standing (to the Tories’ disadvantage) in many of the marginal 
Labour seats that the Tories had most hoped to gain, the general 
bet this week was that London would remain in Labour's hands. 
Pundits on both sides were guessing that the Tories might gain 
between perhaps 20 and 32 LCC seats (leaving Labour with a 
majority of between about 12 and 36), not the 39 gains that they 
need to secure control. It will be a major setback for Labour if 
this expectation is confounded. 


party organiser declared succinctly, “ begin 
at Acton.” Both Conservatives and Labour 
protest that they are putting just as much 
effort into Middlesex as they are into 
London. But this needs to be — 


IDDLESEX may, or may not, be aware 
M that it has a vote next Thursday, It 
is, as always, hard to tell. The campaigners 
stolidly and resignedly beat their transient 

aths through the blank red brick of 
Uxbridge and the rising Anglia-world of 
Staines and Harrow, but the only alert and 
welcoming faces among the 2} million 
Middle ons are the familiar few who 
answer the canvass loyally — ee 
whenever the party calls In the 
nadir that is a county election this contact 
—any contact—with the enfranchised $ 
, solace to the stalwarts who have 


wheedled, inveigled or browbeaten into 
offering themselves for the soulless safari 
once again. But what They (behind the 
privet and the mock Tudor fronts) are 
thinking this time is anyone’s guess. 
Middlesex lives in London’s awesome 
shadow : its evenhyg paper readers are in- 
formed of the metropolitan splendours and 
towering personalities of the LCC with a 
persistence that is the Middlesex politician's 
despair. The MCC (the initials invariably 
have to be explained) knows itself to'be, | 
comparison, an inferior body entrusted 
inferior powers. “ The provinces,” as one 


The Tories believe they can win 
even if they fail in London ; ond: Rabeons 
senses, with hard-bitten instinct, that a good 
showing in its stronghold is what matters 
even if councils tip over against it in Lan- 
— Essex or Bs seria a 

sim ulation of the campaign 
is that the Trove s need to pick up five seats 
in Middlesex to regain the control they lost 
in 1958. There are 39 Conservative coun- 


een ane tS eer ar ee cone 
lors and 14 the 


councilor ts Puciey, who ousted a 
Tory last time. Since the Conservatives 
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took 21 of the county’s 29 parliamentary 
constituencies in the 1959 general election, 
the statistical odds run heavily for them. 
They promise “ new vitality and determina- 
tion” in the county's affairs if they get in, 
and, thereby, an end to Socialist “ arrogance 
and class hatred.” Whatever effect this cam- 
paign call has, they seem to be relying 
chiefly on the return to the fold of the Rent 
Act abstainers who cost the party a dozen 
seats, even in places like Twickenham, last 
time. 

The Tories have their main eye now on 
these dozen marginals—in Harrow, 
Twickenham, Willesden, Staines, Hornsey, 
Hounslow and Wembley—but there are 
other places, including Acton’s three scats, 
Ealing and Edmonton where Labour did 
badly in the general election and is still ner- 
vous. The Liberals, putting up candidates 
in 28 seats, compared with 8 in 1958, are 
admitted to be a complication. But both 
the big parties affirm that, although the 
Liberals may win votes, they have only a 
prospect of two seats at the outside. If the 
poll rises well above 30 per cent it will 
mean that the Tory rank and file is showing 
its teeth and victory is assured, 


I t happens, however, that all the 15 Tory 
aldermen are up for re-election this 
vear, so that’ if Labour does contrive to 
hang on in the council poll it could pack 
the aldermanic seats and dig in for the fore- 
ecable future. But that future 1s more 


foreseeable than usual, and it is likely to be 
brief. This will be Middlesex’s last elec- 
tion if the Royal Commission's proposals 
for local administration in the London 
region are accepted by the Government. 
To Labour, with the prospect of the Tory 
suburbs marching to assist the besiegers on 
the South Bank, this is a serious matter. 
Middlesex has suddenly become an outer 
bastion in a greater conflict. “ The fight is 
not only for Labour control but for the 
future of the MCC itself,” according to Mr 
Peter Robshaw, the secretary of the London 
Labour party’s executive committee. The 
Middlesex Tories pooh-pooh this as an 
issue, although they admit that a Tory 
council would help the reshuffle along. 

Labour's posters do not declare any last- 
ing love for Middlesex, as they do for 
London. Even so, their programme is a 
serious attempt to emphasise local issues 
and foster, in so far as it can be done, the 
flagging sense of community. They promise 
the end of selection for entrance to the 
county's secondary schools (one of their 
first acts after the last election was to 
abolish selection by the 11-plus). They 
promise homes for the aged (“ not like the 
rabbit hutches the London Tories are talk- 
ing about ”) and the renovation and replace- 
ment of the existing poor law institutions. 
They also want a new town for Middlesex, 
a point for the 66,000 families at present 
on the housing list. 

The Tories are on more familiar ground 


Wobbly West Riding 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN) LEEDS 


oe AL argument ranks high in the 
controversy of the West Riding man, 
second only to cricket, but the West Riding 
county council elections—despite the nar 
rowest of possible margins that has kept 
Labour in power—have sull to come to 
life. After nominations closed neither Con- 
servative nor Labour leaders could find it 
in themselves to express more than cautious 
confidence. The campaign has merely con- 
firmed the Yorkshire saying: “* There’s six 
of one and half a dozen of tother.” 

This was almost literally true after the 
last election in 19§8. Of the 96 councillors, 
48 were Labour, 47 Conservatives and allies 
and one Independent with Labour leanings. 
The 32 aldermanic seats, equally divided 
between socialist and anti-socialists, served 
to solidify the precarious balance of ‘power 
When the question of control arose the one 
Independent, Mr Dennis Eaden of Hoyland, 
abstained from voting, and the Labour scale 
swung gently down to give it a majority 
of one and a chairman in Alderman Walter 
Morley Hyman of Harrogate. 

This year there are 63 contests in the 96 
divisions, compared with §7 last ume. In 
1958 Labour returned 30 members un- 
opposed, compared with 26 this year ; the 
Conservatives have six unopposed, two 
fewer than in 1958. In all, there are 87 


Labour candidates and 66 Conservatives 
and allies, compared with 84 Labour and 
61 Conservatives and allies in 1958. There 
are 14 Independents opposing Labour, some 
of whom are included in the “ allies ” total, 
and one Independent opposing a Conserva- 
tive in the Hebden Bridge division. These 
are the figures that the Conservatives are 
working on, but even they may be wrong 
when support is called for in the Council 
Chamber at County Hall, Wakefield. The 
major parties usually know who their 
adherents are, but the public is_ baffled 
by Conservative-minded Independents, 
Labour-mindéd Independents and Ind- 
pendent-minded Independents. There are 
also two Liberals opposing Conservatives 

The West Riding county elections have 
been fought politically since the late 1930s, 
and the 19§8 victory gave Labour only its 
third period of power. Labour won for the 
first time in 1946, lost control in 1949, and 
then jumped back again with a majority of 
34 in 19§2. In 1955 the Conservatives and 
allies took over with a majority of eight. 
The Tories are the first to acknowledge 
that they will have to' wait a very long time 
if they hope to achieve an entirely party 
victoryy They always have to rely on 


friendly ea pnt Independents to 
swing matters Sei way. 
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Keep Middlesex Labour 


with their offer to take a closer look at 
expenditure: this, whatever anyone s; ys, is 
what cuts most ice with the suburbafi' rate- 
payers. Both parties admit that the 
national images will probably do the trick 
one way or the other. Since the Tories are 
no longer as hopeful as they were of a 
popular budget, some of them are inclined 
to see unerring political skill in the way 
that Mr Macmiullan’s absence in the West 
Indies and Washington has kept Mr Selwyn 


Lloyd down until the county votes are in. 


.< AL issues have taken a back seat in 
the campaign. Labour has emphasised 
its progress in comprehensive education, 
having established six comprehensive 
schools, with another cight waiting for ex 
tensions which will turn them comprchen- 
sive almost overnight. It is thought, how- 
ever, that this particular controversy has 
lost its bite and that the northern divisions 
will remain grimly “ agin” comprehensive 
schools and the southern firmly “ for ” them 
Labour also claims credit for introducing a 
free chiropody service, building old people's 
homes and extending the home-help 
service, 

The Tories point out that when they 
were last in power they reduced the rates 
by §s. 6d., while Labour put them up by 
3s. 6d. and made a substantial hole in the 
reserves. But national images and finance 
will be more important. The big question 
is Whether Labour's troubles will outweigh 
the unpopularity of Mr Powell's health 
charges. Labour supporters are forecasting 
surtax relief in the budget, and they 
have been busy working out that, 
already, charges on orange juice, codliver 
oil and the like will cost West Riding 
mothers £43,000 more than they paid in 
1959. 

Many Tories feel that their fate lies in 
the hands of the electors of the woollen 
districts like Morley, Ossett and Batley, 
where everything depends on the mood of 
the textile industry. At present the wool 
industry is on the mend. 
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England-on-Sea_ 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


S NOBBISM, that pernicious envy and 
imitation of our betters, is dead; in 
its place has burgeoned the new English 
doctrine of emulating, and congregating 
with, the People Like Us. We needs must 
love our likeness when we see it—and most 
of all on holiday. The executives and young 
barristers holiday abroad because People 
Like Them are already abroad. But most 
people still stay at home, creating their own 
conditions, unfettered by the whims of 
foreigners. The resorts which litter -the 
coasts fall into clearly defined types, some 
through the industry of their burghers, some 
by simple evolution, some by sheer altruism, 


but most by the broadcasting of the informa- | 


tion that “ People Like Us go there.” 

For some reason the Essex coast has bred 
its holiday towns truest to type, and on a 
30-mile stretch of the grim North Sea shore 
there have been created simple exemplars 
of the more complex, hybrid organisms of 
the South and West, where separate com- 
munities of artists, stockbrokers, fishcrmen, 
paddlers, dinghy-sailors and trippers rub 
undéasy shoulders in the same town. In 
Essex, cach has a town to itself. 

Southend, 40 miles from London, is out- 
and-out, whole-hog and no-holds-barred a 
rippers’ paradise. It has a pier, perhaps 
the longest in Christendom, so long that 
what appears to be a truncated and incon- 
gruously al fresco tube-train must cart the 
enthusiastic from the candy-flossed and hot- 
dogged shore to the indeterminate building 
at its end. And well may it be long, this 
pier, reaching out into the Thames Estuary 
towards the beckoning chimneys and power- 
station towers seen dimly through the murk 
on the opposite shore: for at low tide, from 
the steeply shelving gravel of the “ beach ” 
stretches an infinity of mud, oozy, ill- 
coloured, punctuated by boats careened and 
nameless flotsam, picked over by desultory 
shrimpers, gleaming wanly where, far out, 
it meets the thin decency of water. No 
matter how one gets to Southend, one 
catches a train to get to the sea. 


ut if all this rings dejection, the town 

belies it. Business booms in huge 
public-houses and cavernous  fried-fish 
shops ; pinball scores clang astronomically 
in halls of amusement ; paper hats have 
lewd headlines and their owners squeal 
delight ; coaches disgorge their loads and 
cars grope their ve rough throngs of 
optimists down for the day and unsuitably 
dressed in the snivelling Easter drizzle. At 
every turn there are new delights to the 
eye. This is Camberwell, Stepney, East 
Ham writ large and jollied up. For people 
like these, the sea is a side issue. 

The sea, by contrast, is the only begetter 
of the next in line: Burnham, desolate 
on the banks of the Crouch Estuary, dedi- 
cated to the maintenance of Britannia’s 
extinct rule. Its people are like no others: 
small boat sailors (there is one grosser 


Frinton : the snivelling Easter drizzle. 


solecism than calling it “ yachting”), they 
are a closed community. Recognised by an 
outré uniform of trousers long past decent 
existence, rope-soled shoes, knitted caps, 
great shaggy jerseys, beards, noxious pipes, 
they are immensely strong and courageous, 
pushing, pulling, handling tremendous sails 
in half a gale, tearing through an anchorage 
crowded with moored craft and talking 
imperturbably the while to their tough, un- 
kempt and wholly admirable women. Burn- 
ham belongs to them. 

And they have made Burnham. Three- 
quarters of the town lives on the business 
of sailing—a hard business with none of 
the social graces of Cowes or the delights 
of the West Country ports. The shore is 
lined with functional-looking clubs (one 
segregates the sexes: “Men Members 
Only” possibly indicates somewhere for 
getting off one’s chest what one had to 
swallow when that damned man took one’s 
water on a beat); and alongside them are 
furictional yards and sheds, jungly with old 
rope, paint, miscellancous empty drums ; 
and before them is the wide vista of the 
estuary, with hundreds of boats moored, 
great and small, with craft beached, ham- 
merings echoing in their bellies, with craft 
sailing strenuously in the high wind. A 
man with a crease to his trousers can feel 
the unspoken contempt of Burnham: if he 
doesn’t sail, he needn’t bother ever to go 
there. 

If, from this satellite community barely 
in touch with the great world, he seeks relief 
in regimentation, there is Clacton nearby. 
Here nobody need le to amuse him- 
self: for a moderate fee, he will be amused. 
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At Clacton, things are designed towards the 
most economical simultaneous entertain- 
ment of the maximum number of people. 
Thus there are two helter-skelter towers, 
a double big wheel, a roller-coaster of 
inordinate length, a pier short but wonder- 
fully broad, crammed amusement arcades— 
and Butlin’s. 

What Clacton was like Before Butlin’s is 
hard to say ; but it is likely that it was small, 
genteel and unsought after. When Butlin’s 
came some people left, others simmered 
resentfully. Perhaps they are resentful still. 
Butlin's has not notably suffered, and, its 
colours even in the vaporous Easter gloom 
too bright for the naked eye, it dominates 
the town. Great halls, cinemas, play- 
grounds, tea gardens, all hurt the mind, 
contemplating how P. Like Us—for it 
can happen to an —are stri of 
identity and remade efficiently into Happy 
Campers. 


RINTON, an hour’s walk away, is Utopia 
by comparison ; and it has the Utopian 
fault of artificiality. No one is made to do 
in Frinton, but many things are forbidden. 
The estate has become, by its late owner's 
edict, a model town, where you may not 
drive a coach or bus, or open a fried-fish 
shop, or commercialise the “ green sward,” 
or do your washing on other than a Monday, 
or open a public house, or do any of a 
dozen other things which case the sad path 
of life in the hard world outside the gate. 
Of Frinton’s permanent inhabitants, 40 
per cent are thaught to be retired people— 
and retired from gentlemanly pursuits such 
as the Colonial Service, the Stock Exchange, 
the Army. They are to be seen on a day 
when the sky is like cold porridge unfolding 
from the pot, wearing the disreputable 
mackintoshes which are the marks of the 
highest caste, pottering along the beach 
broken into 30-odd clearly defined segments 
by shallow groynes, scratching with their 
sticks in the sand in front of the 700-odd 
privately-owned beach huts ; and perhaps 
wondering how they ever came to be in this 
fantasy, this [aoe And then again, 
thaps not: for the town is full of People 
ike Them. 





Haig in every H 


—and Handy Sizes for Picnics, 
Parties, Travelling and Abroad 
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‘GOLD LABEL’ 
BOTTLE 


There is no point in taking on a dozen competing 
firms all pushing different pieces of tinishing 
equipment. A mass of statf-consuming detail 
is involved tending to obscure the overall 
picture of a complete finishing system. That 
is why many manufacturers with large-scald 
finishing problems have scrapped the old 
piecemeal approach to product finishing and 
delegate the whole responsibility to a single 
specialist organisation —- Lysaght-DeVilbiss. This 
organisation designs, manufactures and installs 
complete product finishing systems from metal 
pre-treatment to final stoving. Get on to 
Lysaght-DeVilbiss for unbiased advice on the 
Giadiator, Capitol Museum, Rome . surface coating system best suited to your product. 


i FEAR A APMP SS. 


Mate beeadieciccme complete product finishing systems 


LYSAGHT-DeVILBISS DIVISION OF JOHN LYSAGHT'S BRISTOL WORKS LTD « 47 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1 +« Telephone Citw 4361 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The Threat to Vietnam 


T is highly appropriate and indeed sensibly ordered that the 

ballot papers for President Diem in this Sunday's presidential 

elections in South Vietnam should bear his photograph as iden- 
tification for the illiterate voters (more than $0 per cent), while the 
ballot symbols for his two approved opponents are respectively a 
water buffalo and a lotus flower. Literally, metaphorically and— 
one suspects—by selection, the Diem opponents are faceless men. 
One is a wealthy, middle-aged business magnate with carnest 
cultural and civic interests. The other is a venerable practitioner 
of oriental medicine who, in his heady youth, was military adviser 
to the private army of a religious sect. It cannot be demonstrated 
that these amiable candidates were in fact screened, but there is 
evidence that stronger political figures with more plausible claims 
to clected office were unable, for delicate reasons, to secure the 
necessary hundred signatures for their endorsement as candidates. 

It seems a pity that, having decided to submit to the will of the 
voters, President Diem, a courageous and implacable man, should 
not have tolerated freer and worthier competition. He is bound 
to win. He would win against the strongest opposition that his 
sophisticated and patriotic critics could produce. But he insists 
as ever on riding with a ught rein which, by any racing guide to 
form, is seldom regarded as the best way to win long-distance 
events. 

Perhaps it would have been wiser if President Diem had not 
staged this election, but had proclaimed an emergency, remained 
in supreme office and coincidentally liberalised parliamentary 
methods, delegated authority, allowed a loyal opposition and 
expanded civil rights. This could have been a rewarding combina- 
tion of firmness and liberality. An arranged—or semi-arranged— 
presidential election neither placates his intelligent critics nor 
strengthens his command of the illiterate masses. It achieves only 
the worst of both possible worlds, as did the wretched rigged 
“ democratic " elections in Laos in April last year. 

Let there be no doubt that there is a grave and mounting emer- 
gency in South Vietnam. Let it be recognised that President Diem 
has discarded last year’s claims that communist guerrillas were 
“under control,” and is realistically giving warning that com- 
munist infiltration and terrorism are being steadily, systematically, 
ruthlessly and confidently promoted—not only in the southern 
delta area but also in the western jungle approaches from Cam- 
bodia, the plantation belt north and north-west of Saigon and in 
the once sacrosanct central highlands. Gracious, tree-lined Saigon, 
subject to the threat of physical isolation by the guerrillas, is 
itself being .infiltrated. Communist leaflets were distributed last 
week to respectable citizens leaving a patriotic rally. 

The estimated number of communist guerrillas at present 
operating in South Vietnam is 9,000—a threefold increase since 
1959 and equivalent to the maximum number of guerrillas in 
Malaya at the height of the terrorist campaign there. Casualties 
are far higher than in the Laotian fighting: on a conservative 
estimate 500 loyal villagers and local officials are killed each month, 
plus undisclosed army casualties (maybe 200). The guerrillas are 
now issuing “travel passes” in the south and extorting “ taxes ” 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
IN SAIGON a 


His own symbol: President Diem (right) and his vice-president 


from up to 1§ per cent of the peasants. Local officials and village 
headmen are beheaded or shot after “ people’s trials.” Schools 
are being closed for lack of teachers. Medical aid stations have 
been burned. Rural hospitals are crowded with army and civilian 
war casualties and have been taken over by the army. Roads are 
mined. A total of 284 bridges were destroyed last year. Aerial 
napalm bombing is a matter of routine operations in the jungle 
fastnesses on the Cambodian border, It is a far bigger and hotter 
war than in Laos. 

In this darkening crisis there is at present no heir apparent to 
President Diem. But the very qualitics of stubbornness, self- 
righteousness, mysticism and authoritarianism that helped him to 
preserve and consolidate an anti-communist regime which many 
western fainthearts thought doomed after the Geneva conference 
in 1954 could now spell his downfall. In the abortive velvet-glove 
coup last November, a section of the army gave a confused and 
repressed warning of the popular discontent with the lagging 
reforms, bureaucratic incompetence and reports of corruption and 
nepotism. Six months before, an 18-man committee of elderly 
patriotic citizens had vainly tried to press a petition on the presi- 
dent urging liberal reforms, army promotion changes and a dis- 
creet curb on the activities and influence of the Diem family circle. 
It does not appear that Mr Diem has learned anything from these 
basically loyal and not basically unfriendly rumbles. 

His main political opponents, including Dr Phon Quang Dan, 
are still in prison—two slated for military trial. Mr Diem is 
strong enough to have allowed any of the three to have run against 
him in the presidential election. His authority and his prestige 
would have been enhanced after he had beaten them—even if his 
majority had been honourably less than the margin now meaning- 
lessly assured him against the blinded water buffalo and the faceless 
lotus flower. 

South Vietnam is not another south Korea, The Communists 
gained nothing by the fall of Dr Syngman Rhee. They would gain 
a lot by the fall of Mr Diem—all the more tragically if the narrow 
and intolerant methods that hastened his ultimate collapse were 
blindly thought to have been justified by a presidential victory in 
which the issue was never in doubt. 
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Tom Tom Over Westminster 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


DAR-ES-SALAAM 


veR brave, the Colonial Secretary lectured the Dar-es-Salaam 
Cultural Society on the evening before Easter. It was the day 
after he settled Tanganyika’s “ Independence in 1961 " and he was 
not- grudged his topic, “The Westminster Model.” Poor Mr 
Macleod. In Dar-es-Salaam, where the air is like warm water and 
the people are polite and lovable, there is little desire to import fog. 
Independent Africa so far has been unkind to oppositions ; East 
Africa, whose turn it is to emerge next, will probably be the same. 
Mr Macleod does not seem to mind a single national party where 
there is a single national goal, even if that goal is to waltz the 
British out. But he believes in second parties after independence 
In Tanganyika and Kenya the signs are against him. Tanganyikans 
of all races almost unanimously support Mr Nyerere, and plans for 
developing the economy by organising the country’s most precious 
asset—enthusiasm—do not leave much room for a tough opposi- 
tion’ Kenyans, who are unanimous about nothing, seem to be 
poised between anarchy and strong rule: their quarrels appear to 
be between those who fear that Mr Tom Mboya, their most able 
leader, will one day become an absolute ruler, and those who fear 
that he will not. Perhaps it is better to look at Tanganyika first 


Tanganyika Goes Ahead 


The country’s 94 million people carn an average of £11 cach a 
year from the monetary economy ; another £8 comes in every year 
from the subsistence economy. The power to generate capital ts 
minimal ; the attraction of the place for large-scale industries must 
depend on common market links with other cast African countrie 

which partly explains the urge for federation. The governmen 
hopes that the net national income per head can be doubled within 
ten years ; the World Bank ts not quite so optimistic 
The contract by which labour is transported 
from Tanganyika’s southern highlands to the South African mine 
has been cancelled. The result will be £400,000 a year les 
income for the country, plus unrest in the southern province 
Boycotting South African goods will not be so damaging ; nor 
will the refusal to carry arms for President Tshombe along the 
railway from Dar-es-Salaam t the Congo. But there is talk of 
stopping all railway goods trafic to the Congo if its new govern 
ment is not liked. The Tanganyikans may show enough common 
sense to talk themselves out of this 

The economic priorities are agriculture and roads 
lithe capital and few skills. Hope lies in what comes from over- 
seas and in enthusiasm. About 30 Africans are studying agri 
culture in other countries: most of these will be back between 
1962 and 1964. (A sample of the other figures: there are 21 
African engineering students abroad and one dental student—he 
will be back in 1965.) In the cabinet the talk is of ways to 
organise the people. The most natural vehicle is the party 

Co-operatives, with lessons from Israel, are the pattern for 
farming. Plots are privately owned ; implements, technical skills 
and marketing are shared. After independence there may b« 
volunteer road-building and public works brigades. Tanganyikans 
do not believe that this “ free’ labour is in reality both inefficient 
and expensive. Plans are in the air for instituting “ national 
service,” under which youths will provide labour rather than be 
trained as soldiers. 

The political framework for this kind of economy does not 
favour Mr Macleod’s Westminster model. It is likely that local 
committees will be set up after independence, with district com- 
missioners sitting with the local party and local government 
officials to argue out area plans with imported white technicians. 


Idealism is costly 


There is 
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The expatriates will draw the blue-prints ; the party officials, as 
black men to black men, will be the instruments of persuasion. 
In Dar-es-Salaam, everyone believes that Mr R. M. Kawawa, the 
present minister for local government and housing, will be made 
deputy prime minister or minister without portfolio and given the 
job of keeping the party up to scratch and linking it with the 
government. i 

Applied in Tanganyika, this kind of system will not necessarily 
be oppressive. Goodwill, and a sense of humour, have brought 
the people to independence more smoothly and more rapidly than 
anywhere else ; yet the Tanganyika African National Union has 
never compromised on ‘what it believes to be the principles of pan- 
African nationalism. White men have accepted the leadership of 
the Chief Minister, Mr Nyerere, and a goodly number of them 
vow to stay in government service “as long as Julius: wants me.” 

The minister for home affairs, Mr George Kahama, has not been 
over-friendly to the minuscule opposition party, the African National 
Congress. He refused its leaders passports to Cairo a few weeks 
ago. Mr Nyerere calls Mr Kahama “ Krobo,” after Krobo Edusci, 
President Nkrumah’s fiercest minister—but in Dar-es-Salaam the 
joke is not sour. The past 
history of oppositions in, 
Africa has tended to equate 
“ the government " with “ the 
enemy.” There is no guaran- 
tee that a more constructive 
opposition than the ANC 
would be encouraged. 

But, at present, the only 
man in Tanganyika who feels 
that one may come is the 
Chief Minister. Withour him 
to lead it (which it will not 
have, since he will be the 
government) there is little 
chance of it succeeding in the 
present mood of Tanganyika. 
The country, which is the 
most hopeful in Africa, 
deserves what support it can 
get from the West. The 
danger 1s not the system that may come: the men who ren the 
country now are trusted by the people. What the Tanganyikans 
cannot put their faith in is the next generation of leaders, who may 
inherit a system too far from Westminster for even this sunny 
land to live with. in peace. 


Mr Julius Nyerere: enthusiasm the 
most precious asset 


Kenya Divided 
NAIROBI 

In Kenya the economic facts of African life are the same as 
in Tanganyika, and there may well be the same political results. 
The European economy is far more highly developed than in 
Tanganyika, however, and no one can tell how many white people 
will accept political extinction as the price of staying in the colony. 
African politicians are bitterly divided, and only a strong govern- 
ment will be able to keep them together for long. As ever, the 
country is in a state of crisis. 

At Nairobi’s most pleasant inn (“Within gunshot of the city 
centre,” the brochure says) the sundowner talk is of who is going 
to give way—the Governor, or the Africans. Sir Patrick Renison 
has broadcast his determination not to free Mr Kenyatta until a 
new government is working well; the Africans have promised 
their electorate that they will not work the government until Mr 
Kenyatta is freed. Sir Patrick, who knows how to suspend a con- 
stitution, will smile and call himself a bit of an old dictator. The 
equally charming Mr Mboya may one. day be forced to become a 
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Thinking 
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people 
know... 


LIFE IS MUCH BETTER FOR THE BETTER INFORMED 
There is no substitute for knowledge, and more and more thinking people today are turning to CHAMBERS’S 


ENCYCLOPADIA to help them with their daily problems—in business and commerce, science and technology, 
and socially—and to equip their children for the competitive world ahead. Do you know that CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA is the ONLY British major Encyclopedia and accepted as, a London newspaper says, “the 
best compilation of its kind now before the public.” A brochure of the latest, Centenary Edition will gladly 
be posted to you on receipt of coupon, without obligation of course. 


You need 


CHAMBERS’S 


international in Scope, Scholarship, Outlook 
Agriculture. Anthropology. Archacology. Art. Architec- 
ture. Astronomy. Botany. Chemistry. Economics. Social 
Science. Education. Engineering. Geography. Geology 
History. Language, Literature, Law, Mathematics, 
Medical Science. Military, Naval and Air. Music 
Philosophy. Physics. Politics. Psychical Research 
Psychology. Religion. Sports and Pastimes. Stage, Film 
and Dancing. Writing and Printing. Zoology, etc. 


Encyclopzedia 
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GIANT IN EMBRYO. A 110 ft. span adds its vast strength to a growing hangar block 


CUBI | | S COMPLETE Three months ahead of schedule, Cubitts handed over two giant hangar blocks, workshops and 


offices to British European Airways, These buildings make up a £7,000,000 engineering base at 


' London Airport to cope with BEA's ever-increasing flow of air traffic 
GIANT ENGINEERING In this project Cubitts used thousands.of concrete components, precast by Concrete Develop- 


ment Co. Ltd. for accurate and rapid erection at London Airport 
Each of the giant hangars has five bays 180 ft. long arranged to give a clear floor area of 900 ft 
BASE FOR by 135 ft. Support columns for end and rear walls were of precast concrete—the rear wall columns 


being 65 ft. long and weighing 18 tons 
iad For future use, the 20 ft. module of the rear columns was broken at the centre of the bay to allow 


for a 40 ft. opening to accommodate even longer aircraft. 
This is yet another example of how Cubitts’ go-ahead approach is helping industry 


THE WHOLE 
PROJECT 
AT COMPLETION 


This aerial view shows the 
great length of tne fo 
nantenance hangars 

eac’ onsisting of te 

for servicing and repairs 
The new ad strat 
biock at the souther 

of the hangar ta 
completely #OL 


Mr. J. M. Harris, Managing Director und a ynato 


of Holland & Hannen and Cubitts 
(Great Britain) Ltd., says: “Willing 
co-operation between BEA 
Consulting Engineers and Cubitts 
was the key to success. It facilitated 
ealistic pre-planning, and ensured 
economical, speedy constructio 

to meet compietion requiremen's 
with essential reliability 


RECORD IN ROOF 
CONSTRUCTION 


the new BEA hangars 
Cubitts used the greates 
amount of tubular stee 
ever employed fos root 
constructo 1 Britawn 


Consulting Engineers Sco'! & Weiser 
firkpatrict & Partoers 
Architects Murray. Ward & Partoer 
Quantity Surveyor. Ph isivars FRCS 
Electrical : Bariew Lesiie & Coombes 
Mr. Anthony Milward, Chief Executive Mechanical : |. Reger Preston & Partee 
o! BEA says: “It was essentia! 
to complete the Base on time, and 
keep within budget estimates. Co 
operation between ourselves, our 


consultants and Cubitts solved Holiand & Hannen and Cubitts Ltd. 1 Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W.1 
enormous planning and co-ordination Telephone: WHitehali 3111 


probiems. This resuited in the 
LONDON - EDINBURGH - GLASGOW -. NEWCASTLE - LIVERPOOL - BRISTOL - TORONTO 


Engineering Base being completed 
ahead of schedule. MONTREAL - VANCOUVER - WELLINGTON, N.Z. - PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD - BEIRUT 
' 
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bit of a new dictator: at present he lacks either the political courage 
or the political strength to put his opponents behind him and lead 
his people into government. The argument cannot run beyond 
the middle of May, when a government must be found to present 
a budget to the newly-elected legislative council. The alternative 
is government by decree, which would almost certainly lead to 
strikes and civil disobedience. 

Kenya’s African leaders have not given: all their attention to 
the problem: they spent the week before Easter inhaling the fires 
of the all-African Peoples’ Conference at Cairo. Personal ambition, 
and leap-frogging extremism, have prevented them from entering 
a government in which the power of the whites has been broken 
and all that is required is for them to work a coalition with liberals 
and the Colonial Office for long enough to convince Mr Macleod 
—and themselves—that, like the Tanganyikans a year agp, they 
are ready for the next step. 

It was not sensible to keep Mr Kenyatta in restriction once the 
election was over. In the bars of Victoria Street, Nairobi, the new 
young African professional men talk vociferous politics. They will 
explain that just because God inspires awe because He cannot be 
seen, SO it is, to simple people, with Jomo Kenyatta. White Kenyans 
place Mr Kenyatta nearer to the Devil than to the Supreme Being. 
His release would make him mortal to all, and, perhaps, bring 
some unity to his people. 


VEN so, having issued his inflexible statement, Sir Patrick can 

hardly retreat. He believes that if he does the result would 
simply be another ultimatum until, by degrees, tozal power would 
be put into unpractised hands. The Colonial Office power should 
never die ; it must carefully fade away. The Africans are refusing to 
play the game this way because of their own divisions, the speed 
of Cairo (which has long overtaken the speed of Mr Macleod), and 
Kenya’s history. A jealous mother, the past will not let go. 

The whites are bitter, and never cease to remind themselves of 
the Congo, Mau Mau, the British Government’s treachery, and 
the African’s inability to rule. There are few of the friendships 
between black and white that you find in Dar-es-Salaam, and there 
are more attempts to widen the divisions between the Africans 
than to heal them. Mr Blundell, who has been discarded by th: 
Africans now that the election is over as he was discarded by the 
Europeans before it, is understandably disappointed. Certainly 
the blacks have been disappointing. 

The two main parties are divided on tribal lines. The majority 
group, the Kenya African National Union (Kanu) is an uneasy 
coalition of Kikuyu and Luo ; the Kenya African Democratic Union 
Kadu) is more m@derate, and is a gathering of the other tribes 
to protect themselves from Kanu. But Africans in Nairobi say 
that the split would never have occurred if it were not for personal 
differences between Mr Ngala, leader of Kadu, and Mr Tom 
Mboya, leader of Kanu. 

Mr Mboya is a busy, efficient, and powerful man. No one accuses 
him of being humble. Money from America has helped him to 
provide scholarships for Africans overseas and to build the imposing 
Solidarity House "—headquarters of his Kenya Federation of 
Labour. No other Kenya politican can point to such tangible 
achievements ; no other politician is considered by Africans and 
Europeans to be as clever as he. Rightly, he has earned the crown- 
ing African accolade of being a “ very intelligent man.” Only Mr 
Kenyatta overshadows him. 

Unfortunately, his impatience with those who are inefficient, 
and his confidence in his own ability, have made him many political 
enemies. Africans who have worked with Mr Mboya will say that, 
where Mr Nyerere listens, Tom talks. Mr Mboya should spear- 
head the drive necessary to bring his country into the modern 
world, yet many educated Africans profess sympathy for his 
opponent, Mr Oginga Odinga. Mr Odinga’s appeal is to the 
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masses ; men who read books follow him out of sheer personal 
animus against Mr Mboya. Mr Odinga is the far left of Kanu, 
whose bland president, Mr Gichuru (a supporter of Mr Mboya 
explains that the party is no more divided than the Labour Party. 
Many Africans liken Mr Odinga to the late Aneurin Bevan. 

But his following is anti-white where Mr Bevan was anti- 
capitalist. “Jomo Kenyatta is the enemy of the Europeans,” Mr 
Odinga, with beaded cap and fly-whisk, said at Mombasa—and 
the colony’s press, almost in glee, remarked that he had done it 
again. He touches the secret wish in many African hearts that the 
white man had never come at all ; the other force, which drives 
them to emulate the outer world, is not always the strongest. Per- 
sonally likeable, Mr Odinga is said to get as much money from 
the Chinese as Mr Mboya gets from the Americans. If his politics 
were not slightly mad he wou'd be a very serious danger to Kenya’s 
future. 

Nor are these the only divisions among the Africans. Other 
tribal and personal rivalries cross the main currents, It has become 
necessary to keep ahead by being more loyal than anyone else to 
Mr Kenyatta—and it is gradually becoming necessary to be more 
determined than anyone else to go on to the next constitution 
before the present one, agreed at Lancaster House a year ago and 
not yet put into force, is used. 

Only two men have the power to break the deadlock. One is 
the Governor ; the other is Mr Mboya. Both have a responsibility 
to work for compromise. Mr Mboya’s fri¢nds say that he has too 
many difficulties to overcome to thrust aside Mr Odinga and the 
others and attempt to lead Kenya into co-operation as Mr Nyerere 
who had the strength of a united national following) led Tangan- 
yika. Mr Mboya’s enemies say that he does not desire to do so ; 
that he is hoping to become prime minister when the constitution 
allows it ; and that he is unwilling to risk his political career now. 

Viewing this, Mr Macleod can hardly be hopeful for the future 
of his Westminster model in Kenya. The economy, as elsewhere 
in Africa, is not designed for it. Politically, it will have to be a 
man of high principle who, once in power, manages to resist the 
temptation to put down the kind of opposition Kenya is certain 
to provide. Followers of Kadu will willingly say that their greatest 
fear is what Mr Mboya will do to their party if he gets into power ; 
followers of Kanu, whatever faction they support, will privately 
say the same. The difficulty is that, as almost any European in 
Kenya will put it, there is no other African politician in sight who 
has the calibre of Tom. 


Ne 


Paris, Evian and Tunis 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Tunis 

OLITICAL moods seem to express the climate in reverse, getting 
gloomier where the sun shines brighter. Last week's mood in 
Paris was one of euphoria ; political commentators even fell into 
the temptation of writing about the Algerian war in the past tense. 
Naturally, they admitted that the talks between the French govern- 
ment and the Algerian rebel leaders, then expected to open on 
April 7th at Evian, would be long and difficult, but their outcome 
was being taken for granted. Hopes in Tunis, by contrast, were 
heavily coated with suspicion. “ Tunis” in this context means the 
external headquarters of the Algerian revolution. Officials of the 
Tunisian government itself were merely regretting that events 
had not quite kept pace with President Bourguiba’s timetable. 
But in the rue des Entrepreneurs, the small street in the heart 
of Tunis where the Algerian government-in-exile has its offices, 
mistrust prevailed. From the Parisian rumours of imminent 
peace, one was brought down here to the cold statement of the 


Algerians that preliminary contacts had brought no more as yet 
than the agreement to negotiate. 
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The leaders of the insurrection were getting ready for this 
diplomatic test as for a battle. First, they made sure of their rear in 
case of a possible retreat. Delegates sent to the Cairo pan-African 
conference consulted Arab and African friends, and notably Presi- 
dent Nasser. Dr Ahmed Francis, a potential leader of the Evian 
delegation, went to Prague and Moscow, where he had talks with 
Mr Kossygin, a first deputy prime minister. Having thus consulted 
friends, allies and supporters, the Algerian leaders turned to their 
own troops. Guerrilla leaders arrived in Tunis at the same time 
as the returning envoys. In the days preceding Easter the insurgent 
government was able to prepare its final tactics with good know- 
ledge of its own positions. But the careful mustering of its forces 
showed that the Algerians were not pinning their hopes on General 
de Gaulle’s conversion to the “ spirit of decolonisation.” 

Hence the first hitch in the pre-negotiations, which came as a 
shock in Paris, caused no real surprise here. The cause of this 
first threat to the talks is symptomatic. M. Joxe, the French 
minister .or Algerian affairs, indicated in Oran last week his inten- 
tion of negotiating with the MNA (the Algerian Nationalist Move- 
ment, followers of Mr Messali Hadj) on the same footing as with 
the FLN (the National Front of Liberation, represented by the 
government-in-exile in Tunis). The reply came promptly from 
Tunis that, in that case, there would be no talks at Evian. Mr 
Messali Hadj, the bearded patriarch living at Chantilly, is a veteran 
of Algerian nationalism. Most of the present rebel leaders were 
his followers once. But the insurrection broke out in 1954 in spite 
of him, and his refusal to admit the new revolutionary authority 
has led his former supporters to treat him now as “a lackey of 
colonialism ” and “a French puppet.” Last week’s violent reacuon 
of the rebel government expresses more than simply passionate 
feelings against a man who is regarded as a renegade: the political 
future, and real questions of power, are at issue 


’ ss insurgent government has always claimed to be the only 


valid spokesman of Algerian nationalism, Unul last month 
Paris always refused to negotiate the terms of self-determination 
with the rebel government alone, or to start such political discus- 
sions before arms were laid down. General de Gaulle then 
apparently modified his position and dropped these two objections 
The insurgents in turn agreed that the French could consult any- 
body they wished, so long as the only real negotiations were with 
them alone. M. Joxe’s words, putting the various talks ofthe same 
footing, gave the Algerians the impression that they were being 
misled. Even if it was the French intention to play the Messali 
Hadj card at some stage, M. Joxe’s premature bid was a tactical 
blunder. It enabled the other side to demand that the card should 
be thrown away before the start ; otherwise, there would be no 
game at Evian. 

Doubting French good faith, the Algerians found other grounds 
for suspicion. The fact that Mr Ben Bella and four other Algerian 
leaders, in French hands since 1956, have not yet been freed, des- 
pite many hints that the move was imminent, has also increased 
the mood of mistrust ; and the problem of their release has, once 
again, been thrust into the limelight. In brief, the Algerian leaders 
do not want to gamble the fate of their movement on their faith 
in gaullist liberalism. 

This mood has its foundations. Undoubtedly, the insurgents 
are now politically stronger than ever before. In the seventh year 
of war, nobody in Paris has any illusions about the chances of a 

nilitary solution. Moslem demonstrations in Algeria, last Decem- 
ber, gave the government-in-exile a political mandate it could not 
have obtained through years of terrorist activity.* And the nego- 
tiation itself offers a tactical advantage. The French cannot discuss 
the status of Algeria at Evian, or ask for future guarantees, without 
by the same token admitting that the government in the rue des 
Entrepreneurs is the prospective ruler of Algeria. 
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But negotiation has its drawbacks for the rebels. A cease-fire 
occurring before the final settlement is a risky proposition for a 
guerrilla army. Individual concessions might, weaken the inter- 
national position of the rebels. An agreement dver, say, the Mers- 
el-Kebir base, or any suggestion of western ties could antagonise 
neutralist friends and potential communist backers. The best way 
out for the insurgents would be a package deal assuring them of a 
rapid take-over of power in Algiers. The risk for them is that a 
Negotiation proceeding step by step might break down, leaving 
them worse off than before. 

The Easter hitch does not necessarily mean a break. By Mon- 
day the American embassies in Paris and Tunis were making 
pointed inquiries. Other pressures are bound to come. But the 
Easter hitch should have a sobering effect. The Messali Hadj affair 
shows that the two antagonists are still at odds on basic ques- 
uons of Algeria's future and of the intermediate phase. The 
Algerian leaders do not seem to have been entirely convinced by 
President Bourguiba’s enthusiasm after his meeting with General 
de Gaulle at Rambouillet on February 27th. They have not been 
swept off their feet by any vision of a united Mahgreb linked, 
through France, with the West. It is not even sure whether they 
have decided how far they can go in concessions without com- 
promising their revolution. The real tests are still to come. 


Vienna's New Ministry 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRIA 


HEN Dr Alfons Gorbach was nominated as the next Austrian 
Chancellor a Viennese was heard to remark: “ How 
lovely. Now we have our very own Kennedy.” Dr. Gorbach is 
62. Sull, he has constructed a cabinet (to take over on April 11th) 
with an average age of 49, a reduction of six years on the retiring 
tcam ; one member is only 38. There are one or two surprises. 
Dr Klaus, Landeshauptmann of the province of Salzburg, is the 
new minister of finance. ‘He is a popular and able administrator. 
but he has no direct experience of international finance ; it remains 
to be seen how he will acquit himself in a task which he is known 
to have refused when first it was offered to him. 

Since Dr Kamitz left the finance ministry last year to become 
president of the National Bank of Austria, there has been no rush 
to take his place. Dr Heilingsetzer accepted the post then with 
reluctance. , More than one of the possible candidates to succeed 


New men: Drs Kranzimayr, Klaus, Gorbach, Steiner, Schleinzer 


him have pleaded indispensability in their posts ; in particular, 
Dr Fritz Bock, the minister of trade, refused the office and remains 
where he is. The new minister of defence, Dr Karl Schleinzer. 
son of a smallholder farmer in Carinthia, takes over from Herr 
Graf ; Dr Otto Kranzlmayr, a lawyer from Upper Austria, will be 
secretary of state under Dr Afritsch in the ministry of the interior ; 
Dr Ludwig Steiner, a native of Innsbruck, will assist Dr Kreisky 
in the ministry of foreign affairs. An economist, he entered the 
diplomatic service in 1948 and was latterly minister to Sofia. 
These Staatssekretar posts are a feature of Austrian coalition 
government. There are four of them, attached respectively to the 
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re RE are stay-at-homes of mind as well as 
body, but they are not readers of The Times. 
People choose The Times because their interests 
range widely, from lonic columns to the ionosphere. 

These interests frequently take them abroad, 
and there too they take The Times. Being on the 
spot, they can see for themselves why The Times 


has a world-wide reputation for accuracy. It does 


not create sensations where they do not exist. It 


does not treat the news as a means of enter- 
taining, but as an interesting and entertaining end in 
itself. And because The Times believes that stale 
news can be as misleading as false news, it pub- 
lishes an air edition for its readers abroad. 

If your own interests exceed the insular, you too 
should be taking The Times wherever you go.* 


Top People read THE TIMES 


"AS ASTUDENT YOU CAN HAVE THE TIMES FOR 24d - WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER - 


THE TIMES - LONDON: EC4 
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ministries of the interior, foreign affairs, defence and trade. Where 
the minister is a Socialist he has a secretary of state appointed by 
the. People’s Party on his heels, and vice versa. Apart from Dr 
Bock, Dr Heinrich Drimme! (education) and Herr Eduard Hart- 
mann (agriculture) also remain in office. The Socialist ministerial 
posts are unchanged. 

The departure of Dr Gschnitzer from the foreign ministry, 
where he has been state secretary under Dr Kreisky, is of interest 
for two reasons. At the time of the People’s Party conference in 
February, it transpired that the party caucus in the Tyrol had 
informed Dr Gorbach that the retention of Dr Gschnitzer would 
be an irreducible condition of their support. The Viennese right- 
wing paper Die Presse was quick to point out that with all respect 
to the “ irreducible Dr Gschnitzer,” this kind of thing would not 
do at all. Cabinet-forming in Austria is rendered complicated 
enough as it is by the need to satisfy all sectional and federal 
interests. What sort of precedent would such a demand create? 
Was a new chancellor to be confronted with an ultimatum of this 
kind from each Land of the federation? And what was the use 
of clamouring for reforms if the chancellor was to have his hands 
tied? In the event, Dr Gorbach removed Dr Gschnitzer and 
replaced him by a young career diplomat who, though also a 
Tyrolese-—as the Chancellor soothingly pointed out—may perhaps 
be more the kind of partner Dr Kreisky will need if negotiations 
with Italy on the South Tyrol question are to be resumed in a 
quieter, more conciliatory atmosphere, and the bitter words that 
have been spoken put out of mind. Dr Gschnitzer has not vanished 
from the scene: his name is being mentioned as a possible future 
right-wing candidate for the Presidency. He has been assured 
that he still has a part to play in Austro-Italian negotiations, that 
he will still sit on committees and so on. But Dr Gorbach has 
shown that he can take a firm, distinct line ; this bodes well. 


Opening Old Wounds 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


HE trial of Adolf Eichmann, which begins next Tuesday, is the 
- culmination of ten months’ strenuous work by Bureau 06, the 
special department of the Israeli police established to deal with the 
case. The department had two main tasks: to keep Eichmann 
cafe, sound and isolated until the opening of the trial, and to prepare 
the material for the indictment. The precautions that were taken 
for Eichmann’s security were complicated and fool-proof cnough 
to gladden the heart of any reader of thrillers. To make sure he 
was not poisoned, he got the same food as his guards ; he was never 
left alone, either by day or by night, and the Israeli public never 
learnt where he was confined. 

In order to prepare the indictment, Bureau 06 was turned into a 
unit for historical research. The object of the Eichmann trial is 
not,| in the first place, to bring to justice the man who, as head of 
the Jewish Resettlement Department in the Third Reich, is con- 
sidered responsible for the extermination of the larger part of 
Eurlpean Jewry. Its primary aim is to demonstrate to the world 
the character of the Nazi regime. The bureau therefore set about 
collecting material on Nazi policy towards the Jews from Hitler's 
rise to power in 1933 until the end of the war. A huge quantity 
of material was found in “ Yad Ve’Shem,” the documentation centre 
in Jerusalem which for years has been collecting data on the subject. 
Then the bureau had to scarch through the archives covering the 
Nazi period that are kept in the United States, in Britain and in 
other European countries (but not in the Soviet Union, which did 
not respond to Israel’s request for documents). Some of this 
material had already been used during the Nuremberg trials ; some 
had been stowed away and never closely examined. Our of this 
overwhelming mass of material, Bureau 06 selected the documents 


that might -establish Eichmann’s personal responsibility for the 
crimes that were committed. For this purpose not only had the 
material to be sifted but the bureau also had to make a careful 
study of the Nazi hierarchy and the camouflage of the official lan- 
guage—in which, for instance, “ Sonderbehandiung ” (special 
treatment) meant death. In addition, Eichmann himself was inter- 
rogated in his cell with the help of a tape-recorder. His testimony 
alone runs to 3,§00 typewriten pages. In order to help the court 
the bureau has prepared a catalogue, containing 1,500 items. 

Meanwhile, the Knesset in Jerusalem was passing the bills that 
were considered indispensable for the smooth progress of the trial. 
First of all, there was the question of the composition of the court. 
The trial is to be held in Jerusalem and would, under normal con- 
ditions, have taken place in the district court. But the president 
of the district court in Jerusalem is Judge Benjamin Halevy, who, 
in his judgment in the Kastner trial seven years ago, expressed very 
strong opinions not only about Eichmann but also about the Jewish 
Agency, then directed by Mr Moshe Sharett, which had worked 
with Kastner in his efforts to rescue some of the Hungarian Jews. 
In an attempt to get round this embarrassment the minister of 
justice introduced a bill setting up a special court for the trial ; 
this consists of one member of the supreme court, who will be 
president, and two members of the district court who, however, 
were both to be appointed by the president of the district court, 
Judge Halevy. The bill was passed, but its purpose was somewhat 
defeated when Judge Halevy promptly appointed himself one of 
the judges. All three judges are German Jews ; this will at least 
dispose of the language problem. 

A second bill passed by the Knesset excludes civil claims from 
the trial. The importance of this provision was demonstrated when 
a lawyer from east Berlin appeared in Jerusalem as the representa- 
tive of a number of Jews from eastern Germany who wanted to 
raise civil claims against Eichmann. It was evident that one of 
the reasons behind this ploy was to make difficulties for the west 
German governmept. Even without this extra embarrassment, tht 
relations between the Israeli government and Bonn may become 
delicate if former Nazis, now in official positions in west Germany, 
get dragged into the limelight during the proceedings. 

One difficult problem for the Isracli government was to find a 
lawyer for the defence. Since Isracli lawyers were reluctant to 
undertake so distasteful a task, the government had to agree to 
employ Dr Servatius, one of the German lawyers who appeared 
for the defence during the Nuremberg trials. As Eichmann’s 
family are apparently not able to pay for his defence, the Israeli 
government agreed to pay a fee of $20,000 as part of the lawyer’s 
fees ; this has been much resented by the Israeli public. 

The interest taken in the trial, both by Israclis and by Jews 
living overseas, has been tremendous. The 750 seats in the court 
room are reserved almost exclusively for foreign correspondents, 
diplomats and official observers from friendly governments. 
Although the Israeli press and radio will cover the trial extensively, 
many people want not only to hear but also to see what is going 
on. The public abroad will be supplied with television reels of 
the proceedings, but as Israe) has no television, Israelis will only 
be able to follow the trial on the one television screen that is being 
fixed up in a public hall in Jerusalem. 

Not everyone, however, is so enthusiastic about the trial. Some 
people are uneasy. Although these critics acknowledge that so far 
the government has skilfully avoided the many political pitfalls, 
they fear that as the trial progresses, embarrassment will increase. 
They are particularly worried about Israel's relations with west 
Germany, and they fear there may be domestic conflicts about the 
Jewish Agency's policy during the war. They are afraid, too, that 
the reconstruction of the fearful tale of the holocaust may reopen 
old wounds for immigrants. But the government, which wants the 
trial to be a warning to the world against any recurrence of any- 
thing like Nazism, believes that it is doing what is right. 
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A: Survey of Staleness 


n the Economic Survey that they produced at this time 
I last year, the official economists and statisticians in 

Whitehall ventured some fairly specific predictions, for 
the first time in some years. And in one sense it could be 
argued that most of their forecasts about demand turned out 
broadly right. They forecast a rise in fixed investment “ at 
least as fast as in 1959”; in fact the 1960 total was 9} per 
cent up on 19§9 in real terms, against a year-to-year rise of 
only 44 per cent in 1959. ‘They thought consumers’ expendi- 
ture would rise rather less than in 1959 ; the yearly average 
rose by about 3} per cent, against 4 per cent in 19§9. On 
the current expenditure of public authorities, they were not 
quite so close: they thought it would rise by 4) per cent and 
it rose only about 3 per cent. They spoke less specifically 
of “a further substantial expansion ” of exports ; and even 
there, on the year-to-year comparison, they were not wrong. 
Exports in 1960 were 6 per cent higher than in 1959, when 
they had been only § per cent up on 1958. 

Unfortunately, their two guesses that, in combination at 
least, were most out were the two that most upset their hopes 
of “a year of continuing progress " in 1960. They had fore- 
cast “at least as fast” a rise in the volume of imports as in 
1959: this did not allow for as high a rise as the 14 per cent 
that actually occurred. And much of those imports went 
into stockbuilding, which the surveyors had considered 
“improbable . . . [to] expand as rapidly as in 1959”; in 
fact, the rise in stocks in 1960 was close on four times as 
big. There was, certainly, a significant increase in output— 
4 per cent in the gross domestic product, and 7 per cent 
in industrial production—but this was statistically rather 
fortuitous. And far from being “ steady,” as they had hoped, 
it petered out after the first quarter of the year. 

The lurch into deep deficit in the 
current balance of payments brought 
about by this much greater rise in im- 
ports than in exports (if one is to believe 
the rejigged figures, with their huge 
“ balancing item”) was completely off- 
set, in its actual effects upon Britain's 
reserves, by an equally uncovenanted 
inflow of foreign funds, mostly from the 
United States. The surveyors had been 
looking forward to expansion abroad and 
to a larger flow of world trade. In fact, 
North America dipped into recession and 
world trade levelled off ; the primary 
producers had little time to enjoy the 
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19§9 rises in commodity prices before their prices, on which 
their ability to import depends, were falling again. But it 
was the dollar that suffered ; sterling, like other European 
currencies, benefited, and in the year of perhaps Britain's 
worst current deficit since 1951 its reserves increased by 
£177 million. 

What these comparisons of prediction and performance 
perhaps impiy is, first, that the official understanding of part 
of the internal behaviour of the economy has become somewhat 
more quantitatively precise: that could in any case have been 
deduced from the closer timing and effectiveness of recent 
official operations on internal demand. As it happened, 1960 
was a relatively simple year about which to predict the year-to- 
year comparisons, following as it did on a year during which 
the “ profile of expansion ” was such a sharply upward curve. 
When 1960 began, output was already so much higher than 
the average of 1959 that even assuming level pegging one 
could have forecast a significant increase on the year’s average. 
And level pegging it soon proved to be. 


N this week's Economic Survey the official reckoning of the 

economy is hardly at all in terms of this sort of annuai 
comparison—the terms in which carlier surveys were always 
couched—and largely in the newer terms of the seasonally 
corrected figuring according to which most important current 
statistical series are nowadays published. But this seasonal 
correction (shaky though it still is) and the somewhat more 
rapid rate at which much of this information is now becom- 
ing available tend to make the form and some of the content 
of this annual survey more and more obsolescent—except 
as a convenient interpretative summary of the previous year’s 
economic history. Whether and how 
the survey ought to be altered in its 
character (and even in its timing ?) is 
a larger question. But one technical 
need, given the alteration in the figuring, 
is that forecasting as well as analysis 
ought to be directed to taking account 
of changes expected during the year 
rather than the average performance 
expected over the whole year. 

The other two lessons to be derived 
from this predictive performance are 
more familiar and more depressing. 
Economists still understand much 
less about stocks and stock building 
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1958 


in the gross notional 
product (factor incores):— 
Income from employment 
Income from self-employ- 


Gross trading profi of 
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throughout the economy than about any other element in 
demand—and the measures taken by the economy’s 
“ managers” to affect stocks are correspondingly limited in 
their effect. Yet changes in stockbuilding, over a year or even 
a few months, can excessively accelerate or brake the whole rate 
of national economic activity. And, secondly, the experience 
of 1960 emphasised once more that a fairly effective control of 
internal demand is far from enough to generate success in 
Britain's commercial and financial performance abroad which 
depends largely on large swings in the confidence of people 
abroad, quite beyond this country’s control—even though they 
may swing our way occasionally as well as against us. 
What do the official analysts forecast for 1961? In the open- 
ing ten pages of the Survey, which contain a distillation of 
their guesswork, plus large overtones of political homily (dis- 
cussed in a leading article on page 101), they are this year, 
understandably after nine months of stability, rather less speci- 
fic than they were last year: 
personal and public consumption will “ rise somewhat in 1961,” 
as a rise in hire purchase debt may reduce the very high 
level of personal savings achieved in 1960, and “ expenditure 
on defence, health, education and public services will all be 
higher.” 
fixed investment demand will continue to rise rapidly in 1961, 
since manufacturers and other businessmen expect to invest 
considerably more, private housebuilding is likely to rise 
again in 1961, and public investment, taken as a whole, 
“will probably rise a little this year.” 

the rate of increase in stocks and work in progress will “ slow 
down in 1961.” 


These increases will be large enough to “cause a significant 
increase in total domestic output this year.” 

The current account will probably be helped by a decrease in 
imports, arising partly from the expected reduction in stock- 
building. 

As to exports, the survey offers no predictions at all, only a 
wealth of stirring words. 

Industry’s ability to respond to these admonitions depends 
on its costs and prices. Right across the economy, the wage 
and salary bill in 1960 was about 7 per cent higher than 
in 1959, against a rise of 6 per cent in the total money 
incomes ; profits too rose 7 per cent and income from self- 
employment about § per cent. Rents, dividends and interest 
receipts (largely reflecting the steep rise in profit incomes in 
1959) rose nearly 12} per cent. But with the levelling off in 
output since last spring, which even in the hard-hit industries 
was seldom accompanied by any large dismissal of labour, 


Bigness 1n 


ITH their shares selling at unprecedented prices, the 
VG breweries are in the news. To buy at these prices 
is to gamble that a quick capital profit will accrue 
either from a take-over bid or from a buying order from: some- 
one even less discriminating. The atmosphere is feverish: 
further moves towards concentration in an industry whose past 
history is studded with mergers and amalgamations have been 
over-dramatised. This is not a revolution, but a further stage 
in an evolutionary process. But the speculators have per- 
sistently followed up the thinnest of rumours. 
Before Easter, one rumour had it that the Canadian brewer, 
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output per man in manufacturing must have fallen slightly 
during last year. Hourly earnings rose by nearly 9 per cent 
during the year, pushing labour costs sharply up. There was 
little net change in other manufacturing costs, but since prices 
were put up by only about 1} per cent, profit margins in some 
industries towards the end of last year may have been squeezed 
fairly sharply. The rise expected in output this year may 
reduce unit overheads once again ; but there are already hints 
of increases in the cost of materials such as steel. 

Capacity to produce, 
as the survey points out, 
must still be growing, 
with the current high rate 
of capital investment: 
this offers the chance of 
continued growth in out- o 
put per man, which the 
survey reckons grew by 
perhaps 2 per cent a year 
during the fifties. Year- 
to-year changes are not ee ea 
very casy to interpret | Ge*eueer wees 
here; a year of excep- and water 

. . Chemicals 

tional growth in labour Bricks, pottery 

productivity,, such as oS 

19§9, is frequently fol- 

lowed by one in which 

it levels off or drops a 
little (though last year 
these official analysts 
expected a better than 
average increase during 
1960). What the survey 
says about growth (the 
Government, with 
reservations, is said «o be broadly for it) is homiletic rather 
than positive: certainly there is no response to the ideas of 
longer-term planning that a number of businessmen have 
lately been advocating. With the vast elements of external 
uncertainty of which 1960 gave fresh reminders, the caution 
of these professional soothsayers is understandable. Yet there 
hangs about both the familiar homilies and the painstaking 
out-of-date form of the whole survey a sense of staleness— 


as, for that matter, there does these days about the British 
economy at large. 


INDUSTRY BENEATH THE SURFACE 


00 "6 87 8B BO GO" 

% CHANGES IN OUTPUT 
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Brewing 


Mr E. P. Taylor, having failed against the opposition of 
Courage, Barclay and Simonds to secure control of Bristol 
Brewery Georges, might be interested in CBS itself. Another 
suggested that Watney Mann and Bass might be prepared to 
contemplate closer ties than those already forged by the trade 
agreement between them. Having looked in these directipns, 
the stock market was a little surprised when Ind Cocpe, Tetley 
Walker and Ansells announced that they had agreed in 
principle to a merger through an exchange of shares into a 
new holding company, Ind Coope Tetley Ansell. Ind Coope, 
having absorbed among others Benskins and Taylor Walker, 
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was already well on its way to being a national brewer, owning 
more public houses (over 5,000 in all) than any other brewery 
and selling its nationally advertised brands “ Skol,’ ‘ Double 
Diamond ” and “ Long Life ” through trade agreements with 
other brewers, in many more outlets. Ansells is a! Midlands 
brewery, trading in much the same area as Mitchells and 
Butlers.. Tetley Walker is the product of a merger between 
the Yorkshire brewery, Joshua Tetley, and the Lancashire 
brewery, Walker Cain. The merger, if it goes through, will 
produce the biggest brewery group in this country. Between 
them these brewers are responsible for sales of about {130 
million a year; they would own over 9,500 public houses and 
off-licences ; their profits, on the basis of their last published 
figures, would amount to {114 million before tax, to which 
Ind Coope would contribute nearly a half ; and their beers 
by trade agreements would sell in three-quarters of Britain's 
70,000 pubs. These facts were enough to send Ind Coope up 
to 238s. od., Tetley Walker to 54s. 3d. and Ansells to 32s. 

This is bigness in brewing with a capital B, and national 
brewing based on a very large number of tied outlets. 
Bass is a national brewer not because it owns a good number 
of pubs up and down the country, but because other brewers’ 
pubs stock its beers. Guinness owns only two pubs but it 
is a national brewer, because every pub sells its stout. The 
new group will have its net of trade agreements, but the 
directors of the three breweries seem to have decided there is 
more safety and more profit in the close control made possible 
by a formal merger. The merger has been dramatised as a 
manceuvre in “ the lager war”’ and as a move to keep United 
Breweries, propelled by Mr Taylor, from becoming much 
bigger. Putting the dramatics on one side, there is an 
element of truth in both suggestions. The chairman of Ind 
Coope, Mr Edward Thompson, who is also the present chair- 
man of the Brewers’ Society, would neither confirm nor deny 
that United Breweries’ ambitions had’ any bearing, on the 
merger. Burt recent actions by breweries other than Ind Coope 
do suggest that they do not want Mr Taylor to become a senior 
member of this clubbable industry. By next year about a 
quarter of Ind Coope’s beer will be “ Skoi” lager. Mr Taylor 
is anxious to increase the sale of “ Carling ” lager and Guinness 
is linking up with other brewers (Courage Barclay and 
Simonds and Mitchells and Butlers among them) to build a 
new brewery in this country to produce “ Harp” lager. So 
. there is sense in a merger that ensures a large number of 
guaranteed outlets for ** Skol ”, 

In announcing the proposed merger, Mr Thompson did 
eschew dramatics. He coined the phirase the “ Commonwealth 
concept’ in British brewing, to describe it. Each company 
will continue to operate under its own management, but at 
the top level there will be a parent board, headed by Mr 
‘Thompson, and an “ operating committee to facilitate close 
co-ordination.” Full production will be maintained at all the 
breweries owned by the three companies and Mr Thompson 
said that the advantages of the merger were: 

1) Wider distribution of Ansell and Tetley Walker draught 
beers in Ind Coope houses. (That should leave Ind Coope freer 
te concenrrate upon bottled beers, where profit margins are 
higher. 

' (2) Increasingly wide distribution of Ind Coope’s bottled beers 

3) A wider choice of beers to offer to the public and a stronger 
position to trade reciprocally. 

4) Stronger research facilities. 

5) “ Obvious ” but unspecified marketing advantages 
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The emphasis given by Mr Thompson is important, for he 
left a number of things unsaid. The “normal” brewing 
merger, such as Ind Coope arranged with Taylor V/alker, is 
rationalised in different terms from these. Reference is 
usually made to economies in scale in beer production, in the 
size and siting of breweries and bottling plants, in transport 
costs and in distribution. By those standards, the latest merger 
might be expected to produce further centralisation and 
specialisation in brewing; a more rational distribution of 
breweries and bottling plants, big enough to save in produc- 
tion costs and sited so as to keep transport costs down to a 
minimum ; and the closing down of unprofitable public houses. 
But, from the method chosen to bring this merger about, such 
economies seem likely to come only slowly. Hence, there 
is some excuse for seeing the merger as a defensive move, 
against the encroachment of “ outsiders” and against the 
competitive power of other breweries. Mr Thompson is not 
unaware of the spectacular growth of United Breweries nor of 
the quiet way in which Whitbread has spread its “ umbrella ” 
and Watney Mann has added to its national coverage. Nor 
can he, in arranging such a close tie between so many points 
of sale, be unaware of the threat to the public house trade 
contained in a new licensing law that is likely to add to the 
number of free outlets through which beer can be sold. 


A MERGER on this scale could easily speed up the process 
of concentration among other breweries, who out of sheer 
self-defence may see even more reason for huddling together. 
This merger, indeed, strengthens the impression that brewing 
will become increasingly dominated by the big regional or 
national groups and that the small, family-controlled breweries 
will find it difficult to preserve their independence. Con- 
centration of control of tied outlets and the power given to 
the owners of them to offer trading agreements may make life 
more difficult for the traditional brewers of nationally adver- 
tised bottled beers such as Guinness, Bass and Worthington. 
This is, after all, a trade where if you sell someone else's beer 
it is often at the expense of your own ; with so much money 
tied up in public houses, it is natural to want to have as much 
control as possible over the profit margins all the way down 
from production to the point of sale. . 

For beer consumers, concentration may in the end lead to 
more standardised products. They may be offered a wider 
choice of brands in the pubs, but they may find less difference 
in their qualities and taste. For investors, concentration 
should lead eventually to higher returns on the capital 
employed by the big brewers. But these will emerge only 
slowly, for, however much they amalgamate, the brewers 
have not found any startlingly new sovereign remedy for the 
industry. They are looking for economies because they do 
not expect consumption to grow at all quickly. There may 
be some who contemplate buying brewing shares at their 
present prices and yields as something more than a bet in 
the take-over stakes. If there are—and it has to be assumed 
there are from the way practically every share has been bid 
up—they should ask themselves one question: will competi- 
tion between tens of breweries be any less fierce than com- 
petition between hundreds of them ? The signs are that it 
will not. Brewing shares are now fashionable, as other groups 
of stocks have been in the past.- Some of these earlier booms 
left a bitter taste behind them ; so, appropriately, may this one. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 


merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1953) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 + Branches in the United Kingdom 
also at Manchester and Liverpool + Agencies at New Tork and Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited nerap orrice: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, £.C.3 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Lid. (Incorporated in India) 


The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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FOR CIVIL, MECHANICAL & CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
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CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LTD 


Woodal!l-Duckham House - 63-77 Brompton Road . London S.W.3 Telephone KENsington 6355 - Telegrams Retortical (Southkens) London - Telex 21488 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


GOLD RESERVES 


No Great Surprise 


HE fall of £62 million in the United 

Kingdom’s gold reserves last month 
was less than expected and it left the 
exchange markets undisturbed. The reva- 
luation of the D-mark and the guilder at 
the beginning of March put strong pressure 
on sterling as speculators moved funds out 
of Britain on the chance of devaluation and 
into D-marks, Swiss francs, and Italian lire 
in the hope of further revaluations. In the 
face of these movements the Bank of Eng- 
land launched a counter-attack that checked 
the main assault on sterling, but which cer- 
tainly cost the Exchange Edqualisation 
Account more than £62 million. 

Behind this less than anticipated fall is 
the announced intention of Europe’s central 
bankers to “co-operate closely in the 
exchange markets.” Just how much help 
Britain has received since then the authori- 
ties will not say. What is certain however, 
is that several central banks are refraining 
from immediately converting into gold the 
sterling received in March's exchange 
flurry. Obviously from now on the pub- 


IN THE MARKETS 


lished gold figures will be of less import- 
ance, but if this attempt at co-operation is 
to be a success then secrecy about the size 
of the help passed around Europe is the 
price that has to be paid. To reveal the 
extent of such support would remove the 
point of co-operation, namely to make it 
more difficult for speculators to make an 
outright attack on a single currency. 

In the long view this bankers’ agreement 
and the expected plans for the more effi- 
cient use of the International Monetary 
Fund should mean greater freedom for 
governments to fashion their internal poli- 
cies without worrying unduly about the 
impact of external disturbances. Out of this 
two points emerge: first, co-operation 
before the revaluations would probably 
have avoided a large part of the uncertain- 
ties upon which the speculators fed, and 
secondly, this co-operation, like the flow of 
short term funds into the United Kingdom 
in the second half of 1960, provides Britain 
with only a breathing space to tackle its 
balance of payment problems. 


New Peak 


LMOST with contempt, the stock mar- 

ket has shrugged off the balance of 
payments white paper and the undisclosed 
amount of help that other central banks 
gave to Britain’s gold and dollar reserves 
last month. Though the prospect of lower 
interest rates looks remote, gilt-edged prices 
have moved up. Much more startlingly, 
leading equities, as measured by all the in- 
dices including that of the Financial Times 
which climbed this week above its previous 
peak of 342.9 at the beginning of 1960 to 
stand at 346.3 on Wednesday, are selling at 
their highest prices ever. Since the begin- 
ning of December, there has been a steady 
climb in equity prices and clearly some of 
last year’s extra personal savings, particu- 
larly those arising from last year’s increase 
in rents, dividends and interest, is finding 
its way into the, stock market. 

Investors appear to have gone for equities 
rather than high-yielding gilt-edged stocks 
because they have convinced themselves 
that the economy will grow, and not merely 
recover from the recession, this year and 
that the budget will be mildly expansionist. 
The advance on Wall Street, based on the 
premise of economic recovery, has added to 
their confidence, and the concern expressed 
in the Economic Survey about Britain's 


balance of payments has not so far been 
echoed in the stock market. The equity 
cult, of which plenty was heard at the end 
of 1959 but very little throughout much of 
1960, has been revived and the market 
seems to be convinced that the enactment 
of the new Trustee bill will add to the de- 
mand for equities. But if investors go on 
buying industrial stocks they will have to be 
prepared to accept lower current dividend 
yields than those they thought to be accept- 


able in the past and to buy, as investors on = 


the Continent and in the United States; 
already do, on the basis of earnings. 

So far anyone who in the last three 
months predicted a check to the advance 
has been proved wrong. But, with The 
Economist indicator standing at 410.7 to 
give an average blue chip yield of 4.3 per 
cent, can such predictions go on being 
wrong for much longer? The offer of the 
steel debenture and preference stocks has 
already added to the supply of fixed interest 
stocks and further new issues will add to 
the supply of fixed interest and equi 
stocks in the coming months. Two suc 
issues have already been announced. ICFC, 
which raised nearly {10 million on a 54 per 
cent stock in the middle of 1959, is to place 
£6 million of a 6} per cent debenture 


1981-84 at £97, while Stewarts atid Lloyds, 
which raised about {14 million by a rights 
issue in November, 1959, is to raise £13 
million by another rights issue of ordi 
shares. The terms are two new shares at 
44s. each for every nine held, so that with 
the present shares standing at 57s. 6d. the 
rights are worth nearly 2s. 6d. Stewarts 
and Lloyds will spend about {£55 million 
in the next few years and it will almost 
certainly have to come to the market again, 
probably with a fixed interest stock. 


More New Cars for Easter 


— sales of new cars on hire purchase 
rose sharply again last month to 
20,212, only 100 fewer than the record level 
reached in March last year. This is a lar- 
ger rise compared with February than there 
was last year, suggesting that the recovery 
in hire purchase sales of new cars is still 
more than seasonal. But sales of used cars 
showed a much smaller rise than they had 
done last year, which may imply that the 
rise in prices that had taken place has begun 
to turn buyers back from used cars to new. 
If the proportion of new cars sold on hire 
purchase had not changed since February, 
registrations in March should have been 
over 80,000 ; makers’ reports suggest that 
sales may have been as high as the record 
of 89,000 sold last year. ith stocks now 
run down, makers are all busy again, and 
most are having to quote extended deli- 
veries for dealers ; the recovery in sales this 
year has been faster than most people in 
the industry expected. 

The sales of motor cycles, which had 
been hit more than those of cars by the 
hire purchase restrictions, showed only a 
seasonal recovery last month ; 13,000 new 
machines were bought on hire purchase 
compared with 7,000 in February, a third 
lower than they had been a year ago. Deals 
in new commercial vehicles, however, were 
10 per cent higher than a year before. 


OIL 


ICI Integrates Back 


ne CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES’ decision 
to build its own oil refinery on the Tees 
to supply roughly half the 600,000 tons of 
— ee pape om in its Wilton 
chemical plant es a significant 

in the British refinery pattern, in which st 
present major oil companies own all the 
plant. This independent refinery, however, 
will not engage in competition in the market 
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for petroleum products: what it does not 
use itself will sold through Shell-Mex 
and BP A contract for a million tons of 
crude a year, plus an obligation to sell these 
surplus products, will partly offset the sharp 
reduction in ICI’s purchases of naphtha 
from Shell-Mex and B BP ; but one would 
need to know the various prices involved 
to say how much the ance shifts. 
Another possible consolation to the oil 
marketing group for the loss of these 
naphtha sales may be a contract to supply 
feedstock for the new hydrogen plant at 
Billingham , the new ICI refinery will not 
supply this plant. But that plant will con- 
sume some other light petroleum fraction, 
not naphtha. 

The new refinery, which will go on 
stream late next year, is not being built 
because ICI expects to consume a lot more 
naphtha at Wilton in the immediate future : 
it 1s simply a part of the elaborate bargain- 
ing process between ICI and the oil com- 
panies, on which it is at present entirely 
dependent for the supply of its petroleum 
feedstock—and one that involves ICI in an 
investment of “ several million” pounds. 
The oil companies will no doubt have noted 
that the site which ICI has bought for its 
refinery ts one of 250 acres, allowing plenty 
f space for expansion—and to build new 
petrochemical plants that could draw their 
feedstock from it. 


BUDGET ACCOUNTS 


Surplus Below Estimate 


I ast April Mr Amory budgeted for a 
4 surplus of £304 million above the line 
The out-turn has presented Mr Selwyn 
L joyd with a surplus of only £147 million. 
OUT-TURN AND ESTIMATES 


(€ milion) 


1960-61 


Change on 1959-60 
Original 
budgeted 
change 


Outturn Actual 
Revenue — 
yme tax 2.433 + 191 2 
Surtax 
Death duties 
Lamps 
Profits tax. 
Customs . 
Excise 
Motor duties : 
Broadcast licences 
Sundry loans 
Miscellaneous 


~ 


+ 
w~Vawwe wou 


bt Ate tt+ + 


S| Fruwun® 


Total ordinary revenue 


Expenditure — 
Debt service 
To N. treland 

her consol. funds 
Supply services 
‘ a nu saint 
Total ord, expenditure 5.787 +543 
Above. line balance +147 
Net below-line outlay 541 + (S9¢ 
Overall deficit 394 80° 

* Increase in deficit t Reduction in deficit 


Net payments below-line (authorised by 
continuing Acts rather than annual Finance 
Acts) are lower ‘than estimated. The ex- 
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pected reduction in the below-line deficit 
was {78 million to £622 million. In fact 
the reduction amounted to {1 59 million, so 
that the final deficit on “ capital” account 
was £541 million. The endian was a total 
deficn of £394 million—{76 mullion more 
than forecast. 

The table shows most sources of ordinary 
revenue as being less productive than had 
been expected. The short-fall of £44 mil- 
lion in the mcome tax vield probably 
reflects an over-estimate by the Chancellor 
of the likely expansion m moncy incomes. 
Also well below expectations was the 
income from stamp duties fv. stock 


BUDGET ACCOUNTS SINCE 1950 
(£ million) 

ea ee ee ee ’ 
\ Net. | Overall 
Year |Above- pay- budget 
to Ord. | Ord. | line ments | surplus 

Mar. 31 revenue | expend surplus below- or 
| line* deficin* 


1950-51 3,978 ’ 720 473 +247 
1951-52 4,453 , 380 529 149 
1952-53 4,439 , 88 524 ~4% 
1953-54 4.368 \ 94 391 297 
1954-55 4,738 / 433 501 — 68 
1955-56 4893 . 397 $38 ~ 141 
1956-57 $158 , 290 621 —331 
1957-58 5,343 ' 423 635 ~212 
1958-59 5,480 377 559 ~ 182 
1959-40 5.631 7 387 700 314 
1960-41 5,934 147 541 — 394 


* Accounts before 1956-57 excluded capital advances 
to mann nationalised industries; those after 1955-56 
exclude the borrowing of local authorities 


exchange transactions were well below 
their exceptional 1999 levels. Revenue 
from motor duties, rather. surprisingly, 
rose by £18 million, when the Chan- 
cellor had budgeted for an increase of £5 
million. Revenue from customs was on 
target but excise duties rose by £25 million, 
against the estimated increase of £42 mil- 
lion: this reflects lower sales of, durable 
goods subject to high rates of purchase tax. 
Ordinary expenditure was inflated by debt 
interest which in fact was {21 million 
higher than last April’s estimate, made on 
the basis of § per cent Bank rate. It is only 
in the last three months that Bank“tate has 
returned to this level. Supply services are 
up by £487 million compared with a full 
year’s estimate of an increase of £405 mil- 
lion ; this figure does not include supple- 
mentary estimates of £157 million, £75 
million of which has not been used follow- 
ing cuts of £20 million on defence costs and 
£50 million on civil votes. 

On “ capital ” account below the line, the 
estimated reduction of £78 million in the 
deficit occurred before December 31st and 
in the last oops months a further £73 mil- 
lon was lopped off this deficit. The 
principal money savers were the nationalised 
industries. The coal industry reduced its 
net borrowings from the Treasury from {£47 
million to {3 million, and those of the other 
nationalised industries fell by £38 million. 
Loans to the iron and steel companies, 
which stood at {1 million last December, 
have since jumped by £26 million, £8 mil- 
lion above the estimate for the full fiscal 
year 
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MOTORS 


Selling in New York 


HE New York motor show has been the 
occasion for optimistic noises to come 
from the British motor manufacturers still 
interested in selling cars to America. But 
they have made it clear that it is sports cars 
that have the best prospects ; the most 
spectacular piece of news was the order for 
§,200 Jaguars, worth {11 million. This 
represents the minimum number that 
dealers expect to need during the rest of 
the year—which means they anticipate 
selling more than the 5,400 they sold in the 
whole of last year. The new E-type sports 
is responsible for this ecned 
demand ; about 2,000 have been ordered, 
and with the excitement that the car has 
a Bg in other markets as well, Jaguar 
ds that its plans to make 100 a week are 
already inadequate. The British Motor 
Corporation also reports that there has 
been interest in its sports cars at the show; 
though it has not had any big orders to 
announce, it hopes to increase sports car 
sales by 10 per cent in the next year. It has 
been able to re-start shipments to America 
now that its dealers’ stocks have fallen, and 
its sports car factory at Abingdon is back 
on a full week. BMC also reports that there 
is much interest in its baby cars in America, 
if they stand up to staying out of doors in 
the American climate as well as the Volks- 
wagen docs they may well gain some of 
its popularity. Standard-Triumph Inter- 
national has also found the demand for 
sports cars improving with the spring . it 
expects to sell as many cars in the first four 
months of this year as it did a year before ; 
in the whole of 1961 it hopes to sell 20,000 
cars, 1§ per cent more than in 1960. 
The Volkeswagen remains unique among 
foreign cars in its hold on the American 
public , in January it accounted for more 
than half the sales of imported cars, and it 
was the only make to show a significant rise 
in sales on the previous year. But its price 
has risen 2.4 per cent following the revalu- 
ation of the mark, which might have some 
effect on sales. The sales of most British 
medium-sized ‘saloons, such as the Ford, 
Hillman and Vauxhall, had fallen to a few 
hundred a month—which could hardly 
make continued distribution very profitable. 
And these sales are almost all out of stocks 
left from last year. Rootes, which seems 
more determined to stay in the market than 
the American-owned companies, reports 
that its Alpine sports car is selling well, and 
that it received 800 orders in the first 18 
days of March for the cheap Minx Special ; 
but the price cut of $156 chat it made on 
this model in February must cut its margin 
of profit pretty fine. The prospect for 
imports now seems to justify the pessimustic 
forecasts made by some economists that no 
more than 3§0,000 foreign cars may be sold 
in 1961. And unless new models arrive to 
stimulate sales of cheaper sports cars as 
well as the more dramatic ones, British cars 
seem unlikely to account for more than 
80,000 of this total. , 
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TRU-WEL 
ERW 


tubes up to 5%’o.d. 


i j 1 
ths ago we were very pr i announce the completion 


( new ‘43’ Mill, capable of making ERW precision tubes up to é 
outside diameter. Now these larger “Tru-Wel’ tubes are being used 

in boilers, textile and printing machinery, and many other places where the 
highest standard of precision and finish is required. If you have a job for 

a big Electric Resistance Welded tube, have a word with Tube Products. 
TUBE PRODUCTS MAKE HisTORY TOO We were the first to 

make, ERW tubing in Europe; first to perfect ERW boiler tubing in the UK; 
first to develop an ERW tube with resistance welded helical fin; and 

first to produce ERW steel tubes up to 5)" outside diaméter 


Today, TRU-WEL ERW tubes are used in n 


Luclear heat exchangers, 

boilers, transformers and other electrical equipment, motor cars and heavy 
transport, bicycles, furniture. dairy equipment, hospital equipment— 
and hundreds of other things 


TUBE PRODUCTS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST AND MOST EXPERIENCED MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRIC RESISTANCE 


WELOED PRECISION STEEL TUBES N EVROPE Od 8 a P e Br oadae 1681 
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ATOMIC ENERGY 


Packing It Up 


. 2 Hawker Siddeley Group has decided 
that the atomic market is no place for 
operations on a small scale and is disband- 
ing its 350-strong research group at Slough. 
Hawker Siddeley became interested in 
atomic energy, along with other aircraft 
companies, from the moment the Atomic 
Energy Authority was formed in 1954 and 
began offering training facilities to industry. 
It formed a small design group in 1956, 
hoping to specialise in marine reactors, and 
has submitted a tender—now presumably 
to be withdrawn—for the Ministry of 
Transport’s proposed 65,000-ton nuclear- 
powered tanker. 

Hawker’s chances of ever winning a 
contract in competition with the big atomic 
energy consortiums have always looked thin, 
although the company might have hoped to 
get some sub-contract work. It did, how- 
ever, have some small success in other fields, 
having been shrewd enough to take up the 
design of a small and eificient research 
reactor developed by the Argonne National 
Laboratory and offered free to anyone who 
cared to build it. An Argonaut reactor, re- 

‘named Jason by Hawker Siddeley, was 
actually built at the company’s Slough 
factory in seven weeks during mid-1959, and 
three others have since be¢n sold. Not the 
least headache facing the management now 
that it has decided to close the Slough fac- 
tory is the future of its own Jason, which is 
only the second privately-owned reactor in 
Britain and surely the only one, anywhere 
in the world, to come on to the second-hand 
market. 


This reactor, with its fuel, cost Hawker 
close on {£100,000 ; there is no indication 
yet how much the whole venture has cost 
the group, but it salvages from the experi- 
ment a potentially profitable business 
making one highly specialised material, 
impermeable graphite, for the Atomic 
Energy Authority. And this graphite, unlike 
many other nuclear materials and unlike 
such components as fuel cans which are 
also made by Hawker Siddeley, does have 
uses outside the atomic energy industry— 
in this particular mstance, for chemical 
plant. 


TAD .ER FREIGHTS 


Spring Not So Fine 


a mild winter has not helped 
owners of tramp oil tankers. At this 
time of the year tramp freight rates are 
usually falling away after the winter peak 
of oil movement, but because oil stocks 
have not been reduced this year by as much 
as one would expect during normal winter 
weather there has been even less fresh 
chartering of tramp tanker tonnage than 


the board. 
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slacken speed. Single voyage freights have 
dropped to scale rate less 50-55 per cent 
against a “ 5 per 


of one or two ships a week chartered by 
a single oil company. There has been 
rather more activity in charters between 
the Gulf and Japan, but mostly for 
consecutive voyages rather than for single 
trips. 

The deepening of the depression in 
tanker freights is reflected in the latest 
quarterly assessment of average freight rates 
by the London Tanker Brokers’ Panel 
The average freight fixed on April rst, 
which includes oil company owned tonnage 
“weighted in at the average of all charter 
rates,” was scale less 8.7 per cent, against 
scale plus 0.2 per cent on January 1st, for 
general purpose tankers of 13,500 to 
25,000 tons deadweight, and scale less 16.6 
per cent, as against scale less 11.3 per cent, 
for the larger tankers of 25,000 tons dead- 
weight or more. 


ALLIANCE PERPETUAL 


New Directors 


HE affairs of the Alliance Perpetual 

Building Society, which is not a 
member of the Building Socicties Associa- 
tion and which is in no way connected with 
the Alliance Building Society of Brighton, 
have been:a matter of concern for some con- 
siderable time. In the middle of last year 
the Chief Registrar, Sir Cecil Crabbe, 
issued a stop order on the society, forbidding 
it from inviting further subscriptions, on the 
following grounds: 

(1) Unsatisfactory administration. 

(2) Doubtful adequacy of the reserves 
having regard to the security of and the 
terms of mortgage advances. 

(3) Mortgage advances on preferential 
terms made to nominees and assogiates of 
the secretary and managing director. 

More recently, the Chief Registrar gave 
notice to the society that he proposed to 
issue a stop order under the new Building 
Societies Act which would prohibit the 
society from accepting any further subscrip- 
tions. 

At this point, the directors of the society 
approached Sir*Cecil to ask him if, in view 
of the society's difficulties, he could find 
suitable persons to replace themselves on 
Sir Cecil, in this informal 
arrangement, found three men willing to 
serve: Sir Charles Norton, a-past president 


any that are offered to it. 


COMMUNICATIONS: 


Air and Water 


HE Post Office is embarking on two 

major developments in telephone com- 
munications. In a matter of days it will 
begin to lay the first 2,100-mile length of 
telephone cable between Scotland and 
Canada in a link-up that will eventually 
circle the Commonwealth using, for the 
first time, an “ unarmoured” cable cased 
in polythene instead of the traditional steel 
wire. This new cable weighs only a 
fifth of the old; it also needs fewer 
repeaters, one every 25 miles instead of 
every 16 to 17 miles. But the main 
reason why the estimated cost of £6 
million for a cable capable of carrying 
60 simultaneous conversations is less than 
half that of the—admittedly longer— 
36-conversation cable laid between London 
and the United States six years ago is the 
fact that GPO a have developed 
a repeater that al them to manage 
with a single cable for conversations in 
both directions. The American repeaters 
used in the link to the United States 
made it necessary to use two parallel 


cables (and doubled the time taken to 
lay them). 


The second development is in space 
communications. While the future of a 
European space programme for satellite 
communications is still in the balance, 
British and French post office engineers 
have worked out their own form of co- 
apeeies with American scientists who are 
planning to launch experimental communi- 
cations satellites next year and the year 
after. Ground stations will be built in 
Britain and France to test reception from 
these satellites, the first of which will orbit 
the equator. The second experiment will 
consist of a train of three satellites follow- 
ing cach other in a rather different orbit, 
which will more closely resemble a com- 
These tests will show engineers how closely 
the behaviour of the satellites may conform 
with the predictions of scientists and 
whether, at {1 million a time, short-lived 
satellites are a better proposition, commer- 
cially, than long-lived submarine cables. 
The scientists have no doubt about the 
answer, but Post Office engineers have. 


eae 
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MOTORWAYS 
Tolls in Time ?. 


oa the Government should ‘have been 
making a study of the question of im- 
posing tolls on motorways—on the conclu 
sion of which Mr Marples hopes to rake 
a Statement within a few weeks—may upset 
the roads lobby, but it is hardly unwar- 
ranted. It may be that few other countries 
levy tolls on their motorways—as distinct 
from certain particularly expensive tunnels 
and bridges. Italy, one of the first nations 
to construct reads specially designed for 
fast motor traffic, has always financed im- 
portant road projects by means of tolls and 
still France passed a new law last 
year empowering the Government to levy 
tolls on motorways; it has a 1,200 mile 
programme in train but it has 


does. 


motorway 
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not yet made any use of the new statute 
Elsewhere motorways are financed out of 
current Government revenue or from the 
proceeds of specially raised loans (which 
means the same in the end, as the Govern 
ment services the loans). In the United 
States the Federal highway programme has 
now supplanted the turnpike building pro- 
grammes of some of the individual States 
These were built with money raised! from 
bonds, serviced and redeemed from toll 
revenue 

But in this compact, heavily built-up 
island, land for modern motor roads can 
be frighteningly expensive and it is the for 
midable cost of major road ‘improvement 
in the six large conurbations that is be- 
lieved to have caused the Treasury and the 
Ministry of Transport to look into. the 
question again. Buying land for an urban 
motorway can cost a million pounds or more 
a mile. Economists and other interested 


A Place in the Sun 


vrowimnyg 

tN putting a sharply rising 
m on houses and land in favoured 

places. On the Continent the pressure 1s 


particularly marked in holiday area 


Riviera coastlines that were spacious 
the playground of millionaires 
are quickly crowded out by the summer 
migrasion from industrial Europe. For 
some French and Italian peasants 
have been unsewing their mattresses and 


ising the 


enougn as 


Vears 


to build holiday villas 
nonchalantly extended to 
unlikeliest 


money 
: term Uiat i 
mbrace flats) in the places 


or sold to the sun 


Mediterranean 
x bedrooms and quarters for 


build 


iia on the 


now cost £100,000 to 


ching his pennic 


not nave 

The owner migh 
e able 1 let ut tor £ 1.000 a 
in July August, but 

hikely 

self At the other extreme, villas can 
sull be had in parts of the Riviera for 
£8,000 or so—though not on the sea 
The demand comes not only from the 
wealthy and outside people ot 
buy as an 


mont 
and that 1s just 


when his family its to claim it for 


Local 


middle incomes investment 


letting for short periods to tourists ; and 
then there are the retired, many of whom 
I ) working 
re loth to face a north Euro- 

The influx from Algeria has 

id its effec 
rs already discern an impact from 


British Africa 


For anvone resident in the United King 


have their lives in. the 


t on prices ; and some 


dom, any such venture runs up against the 
formidable obstacle of exchange control 
have 


exports of 


Ihe relaxations ot 


stopped 


recent years 


short of allowing 
capital, particularly when these are unlike- 
lv to yield continuing returns in foreign 
currency. There is just one class of trans 
action that the Bank accepts unreserved] 

the ‘purchase of a foreign property in 
sterling from another resident in Britain 
his is a big limitation on the market 
and accounts for the fact that even the 
bigger London agents do only a few deals 
a year in Europe—though much more in 
the sterling area, including holiday islands 
like Bermuda. The currency 
undoubtedly has its effect. At the same 
time many people whose incomes put them 
villa have 
mearts of by-passing the ex- 
fact is that 
places have been 


restriction 


into the Mediterranean class 


ways and 


change control he some 


impressive new built, 
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parties have also begun to argue tentatively 
about ideas“ of “social accounting” in 
transport economics with principally in 
mind a special charge on users of roads 
in heavy demand so that they incur some 
of the costs that congestion imposes on 
others. The roads lobby may. argue that 
the Government collects many times mor¢ 
in taxation upon road users than it spends 
on maintaining and building roads, but the 
fuel tax nowadays is far more a sumptuary 
levy than an income for a special road 
fund. Even in its first years the Road Fund 
spent less on roads than it received. It 
could be questioned, moreover, whether the 
individual categories of road users pay sul- 
ficient in taxation now to offset the use 
they make of the highway system, that is 
the wear and tear they impose upon i as 
well as upon other road travellers 


The principal argument against motor- 
way tolls is the practical one of collection 


ind these must have been financed from 
accruing funds 

It is not the English, however, who are 
most prominent as the new absentee villa 
builders in Europe. It 


2 hev, 


is the Germans 
with no currency restrictions, have 
fastened their attention not only on the 
Mediterranean but also on Switzerland, 
particularly the canton of Ticino, with its 
unique blend of Italian sun and Swiss 
security. The § per cent revaluation of 
the mark will now doubtless give an added 
fillip to this buying. But a check may be 
administered from another direction. The 
Swiss authorities, worried by the effect of 
foreign buying on prices of hoes and 
land, have introduced a bill into Parlia- 
ment with retroactive provisions to make 
foreign ownership of property subject to 
approval of the cantonal authorities. The 
aim is to check buving by foreigners who 
neither live in Switzerland nor make 
But many Swiss are scepti- 
cal about its effect, and recognise that even 
their oWn prosperity is putting increasing 
pressure on their scarcest resource 


regular visits 


land 
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= 223 meanssomuchtosomany 


...in SHIPPING 


Walk the length of the 50,000-ton British Queen 





and a hundred other ships -- and you 
will find BROOKHIRST IGRANIC controls: controls for the lifeboat davits and for the 

winches, for lighting, ventilation and fresh water. 
Fawcett — of FAWCETT PRESTON 


Companies in the Metal Industries Group have been in shipping since 1817 when William 
built the first marine engine on Merseyside. 


Nowadays many of Britain's greatest ships rely on motors and generators by LANCASHIRE DYNAMO & CRYPTO, circuit breakers 
by J. G. STATTER, switchgear by LANCASHIRE DYNAMO NEVELIN, and - in the galley - food preparation machinery by CRYPTO. 
On shore, MI companies supply motors and controls for dockside cranes, transformers for dock-to-ship electricity supplies, cabling and 
clectrical installations and test equipment. 


And when a ship is at the end of its useful life, SHIPBREAKING INDUSTRIES and HUGHES BOLCKOW return its steel to the 
mills -— to begin life anew. 


Members of the Metal Industries Group - AVO - BROOKHIRST IGRANIC - CABLE JOINTERS - COX & DANKS- CRYPTO: CRYPTON EQUIPMENT 
DYNAMO & MOTOR REPAIRS - 


FARMER BROS (Shifnal) - FAWCETT PRESTON 
TRANSFORMERS - HUGHES BOLCKOW 


& CO - FOSTER ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES - FOSTER 
INTERNATIONAL RECTIFIER CO (Great Britain) -J.G.STATTER & CO- JOHN ALLAN & CO (Gienpark) 
LANCASHIRE DYNAMO & CRYPTO - LANCASHIRE DYNAMO ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS - LANCASHIRE DYNAMO NEVELIN - MALCOLM 
& ALLAN (London) - MINERVA MOULDINGS - NEW EAGLE FOUNDRY CO’- OLAER FRANCE - SHIPBREAKING INDUSTRIES - TAYLOR 
ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS - TOWLER BROS - 


Overseas companies in Australia, Canada, Central and South Africa, Jamaica, Belgium and France 
HEAD OFFICE: BROOK HOUSE PARK LANE LONDON Wi1 


- . . . 
sited Ewe. A. 





vs 


The British Queen, flagship of the BP tanker fleet 
Photograph : John Brown & Co (Clydebank) Limited 


Wherever there's shipping—there you will find MI 
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On roads like the Mr there should be no 
difficulty at all, but if the Government is 
interested in levying tolls on any urban 
motorways it decides to build then the prob- 
lem of collection becomes crucial. The 
number of access points—and thus adminis- 
trative costs—would be rather greater than 
for a motorway across green countryside, 
though they would still be far fewer than 
on an ordinary road. Rush hour traffic 
would present its own problems. Experi- 
ence at the Holland and Lincoln tunnels 
under the Hudson in New York and at the 
mid-town tunnel on the other side of Man- 
hattan, where tolls are levied, does not 
suggest, however, that one should rule out 
the possibility of practical collection even 
at the busiest time of the day. 


CEYLON 


State Oil in Doubt 


EYLON’S Minister of Trade, Mr 

Illangaratne may not succeed in his 
hopes to give top priority for the State 
petroleum bill that he tabled in Parliament 
some months ago. On his instructions cer- 
tain major government departments, includ- 
ing the Central Transport Board, the army 
and the police, have not renewed their con- 
tracts with private oil companies. These 


Boom 


2 economy of Hongkong is rattling 
along at a furious pace: finding em- 
ployment for a male working population 
that is likely to double by 1967 by doing 
most things from shipbreaking to making 
plastic flowers. At the centre of the 
island's banks is the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, which has 
been on the island almost as long as it has 
been a crown colony. Stull a power in the 
East, the bank’s “sphere of influence ” 
runs from the Eastern Mediterranean to 
the Pacific, and each year the bank’s chair- 
man provides, in his annual statement, a 
valuable review of Hongkong and _ its 
neighbouring Asian economies 

During 1960 development in Hong- 
kong continued at a high rate. But there 
are signs that this growth, largely depen- 
dent on the influx of foreign capital, is 
over-reaching itself and certain sections 
of the community have been gripped by 
a speculative fever in recent months. So 
much so that the bank has decided to 
“adopt a conservative attitude in consider- 
ing new advances.” There has been a 
phenomenal rise in local share prices (the 
stock exchange turnover was I45 per cent 
higher than in 19<9) and im land values 


vet been reached. Hongkong’s competi- 
tive advantages are being whittled away 
by the rising cost of factory sites and in- 
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contracts expire in August and Parliament 
prorogues in the middle of May. So if the 
state oil corporation is not established, the 
departments could be without supplies. 


Mr Illangaratne, who recently returned 
from a trip to the Middle East and the 
Soviet Union, says that Russia is ready to 
let Ceylon have 40,000 tons of petrol under 
an interim trade agreement. In a special 
report to the Cabinet, he stated that he had 
concluded negotiations with Soviet authori- 
ties on supply of petroleum products (and 
storage tanks). Such an oil agreement, he 
suggested, could be the main item in a trade 
pact between Ceylon and Russia. The 
minister has also observed that Russia is 
prepared to negotiate a tripartite agreement 
with a third—unspecified—country in order 
to inaugurate triangular trade arrangements 
between Ceylon, Russia and this third 
country. 


The Trade Minister's hopes that the oil 
bill would receive the green light from 
the Premier, Mrs Sirima Bandaranaike, 
appeared this week to have been disap- 
pointed. The oil bill was one of two 
controversial ‘issues on which the govern- 
ment appeared to be entertaining second 
thoughts ; the other is the press take-over 
issue. The press bill may not get through 
Parliament before prorogation, and it now 
seems less likely than it did that the oil 
bill will receive the Premier's assent. So 


Island 


creasingly expensive labour. But there 
sull seems to be plenty of leeway if the 
boast of a Hongkong businessman that 
“we always get our money back in 
five years ” is to be believed. During 1960 
imports increased by 18 per cent and 
exports by 20 per cent, while the trans- 
shipment trade of the colony now accounts 
for only 27 per cent of its total exports. 
Production of electricity rose by 18 per 
cent, ocean tommage entering the port by 
9 per cent and’févenue on the railway to 
the border by 21 per cent, while the 
colony's tourist trade increased by 18 per 
cent during 1960. 

Hongkong’s’ greatest problems are 
water, adequate housing for the over- 
crowded population, and the reclamation 
of land. There are prospects of World 
Bank assistance for some of the water and 
reclamation schemes, but before funds can 
be expected from abroad it will be neces- 
sary to raise money locally. To this end 
the island’s financial secretary has pro- 
posed a government lottery and the issue 
of treasury bills to be followed by a 
medium term loan. Hongkong’s inves- 
tors, however, dislike fixed interest securi- 
ties. Prosperity depends on selling the 
colony’s manufactured goods: but many 
industrialised countries are still unwill- 
ing t permit an unrestricted inflow of 


what are regarded as “ low cost” imports. 
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In February, the terms of trade 
(import prices as a percentage of export 
prices) impfoved and the present index 
(1954 100) was as favourable as it 
had ever been. Over the last year 
export prices have increased by less 
than 2 per cent while import prices 
have dropped by 3 per cent. 


this State Petroleum Corporation is likely 
to be established within the next few 
months—with considerable powers, at least 
in reserve, to “nationalise ” the facilities of 
its competitors, the international companies 
that market oil in Ceylon. 


BARCLAYS DCO 


Back in Line 


HE banks do not usually like to have 
7 on risk capital forming too low a 
proportion of their liabilities. It is perhaps 
for this reason that Barclays DCO, which 
did not participate in the spate of bank rights 
issues in 1959, may have decided to make 
a £6 million rights issue. It is fourteen 
years since this bank last made a rights 
issue and in that time total liabilities have 
risen by £264 million to £618 million, so 
that its issued capital appears to be out of 
line with the increased volume of business. 

The terms of the issue are to be three 
new ordinary shares at 30s. each for every 
ten held, which on Wednesday's closing 
price of 42s. 6d. makes the rights worth 
about 3s. a share. Applications are also 
invited for an additional 18%,075 shares at 
30s. By these proposals, the issued capital 
of £12.9 million will be raised to £17 
million and published reserves will go up 
from £11.25 million to {12.3 million. The 
board has forecast an unchanged dividend 
of 10 per cent, but the new shares will not 
rank for July's interim of § per cent. The 
increase in authorised capital for the 
present issue will in fact be from {15 
million to £25 million, but the directors 
have no immediate intention of issuing any 
further shares. 


CHEMICALS 


Aromatics for Plastics 


as new plant that Grange Chemicals 
will build to make phthalic anhydride 
will be the first in Britain to use orthoxylene 
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—an aromatic hydrocarbon product of oil— 
as the raw material. This chemical is 
an important raw material for the plastics 
industry, and last year, according to 
Chemical Age, production in Britain of 
34,100 tons was some § per cent below 
consumption. The biggest use is in 
plasticisers for polyvinyl chloride ; the rest 
goes into alkyd resins for paint and polyester 
resins for reinforced plastics. As big in- 
creases in the output of pve are planned, 
and production of polyesters is also rising 
fast, more phthalic anhydride should soon 
be wanted. The present producers in 
Britain are Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Monsanto and United Coke and Chemical. 
They use naphthalene as their raw material; 
this comes from tar distilleries and coke 
ovens, and supplies have recently been 
inadequate to meet contractual require- 
ments—though they seem to be improving 
this year. A new process to make naphtha- 
_ lene from oil has been developed in the 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 


BUSINESS NOTES 


United States, but there are so far no plans 
to use this process in Britain. 

The efficiency of the process for produc- 
ing phthalic anhydride from orthoxylene, 
which is already being used on the Con- 
tinent and in the United States, is rather 
lower than that using naphthalene, but 
some recent estimates suggest that orthoxy- 
lene may be at least a third cheaper than 
ae produced from oil, which is the 

y alternative for a new producer when 
supplies of naphthalene from coal would 
have to be bid away from existing pro- 
ducers. At the expected price differentials, 
orthoxylene would have the advantage 
on cost. So far as availability gocs, 
the choice for Grange Chemicals was in- 
fluenced by the construction of a plant tc 
produce orthoxylene and paraxylenc— 
used in synthetic fibres—at the British 
Petroleum refinery on the Isle of Grain, 
in Kent, which is due to start produc- 
tion at the end of the yzar. This plant is 


Bumper Bonuses 


ONuSES recently declared by the life 

offices whose trading periods, which 
may cover up to five years, ended last year 
have left the 1959 high-water mark well 
behind. Lively competition for new busi- 
ness ensures that participating policyholders 
gct the full benefit of high interest rates 
and buoyant equity dividends. In most 
offices they receive the bulk of the surplus 
arising from non-profit business—including 
pension schemes—as well as that stemming 
from the with-profits contracts themselves. 
In |addition, a few offices have in recent 
years distributed special bonuses from 
capital gains. It can be taken for granted 
that these disbursements represent but a 
thin slice of the accumulated fat. 

The table shows how well the partici- 
pating policyholders of a representative 
selection of offices are now doing. But 
further progress by the exceptionally high 


bonus paying offices may become increas- 
ingly difficult. Traditionally, life offices do 
not declare a higher rate of regular bonus 
than that which they expect they can 
maintain. At current premium rates, an 
average gross return of over six per cent 
per annum compound on the whole of the 
new money received is needed to cover a 
reversionary bonus at a rate of §0s. per 
cent compound and this is a hard task 
unless equities at their present yields are 
eschewed. 

If with-profits policies continue to grow 
at current rates, they should give a 
very fair measure of protection against 
inflation. Future bonuses, of course, 
depend upon future profits, and another era 
of low long-term interest rates and of 
tightly curbed dividends would bring both 
down with a run. But no one in the bdusi- 
ness foresees any such state of affairs. 


ORDINARY LIFE PARTICIPATING POLICIES 


Bonus per cent per annum 


Annual Declarations 


1950 1955 1960 
Britannic. 28/-S 38/-S $0/-S 
Co-operative 28/-S 38/-S 48/-S 
London Life (') 3#/-C 40/-C $0/-C 
London & Manchester 28/-S 38/-S $0/-S 
Prudential (2) 28/-S 42/-S(*) 56/-S«) 
Refuge 28/-S 34/-S 46/-S 


Quinquennial Declarations 
35/-S $0/-S 6s 
30/-S 45/-S 55/-S 
30/-C 45/-C 55/-C (*) 
37/6S 40/-S 58/-S 
32/-S 42/-S(@) $5/-S@) 
42/6C 52,/6C 


Clerical Medical & Gen 
General Life (°) 
London Assurance 
Northern 

Norwich Union (*) 
Scottish Amicable 


S=Simple bonus calculated with reference to the sum assured only 


Treennial Declarations 


1954 1957 1960 

Commercial Union 37/6C $0/-C 55/-C 
(1952) 

Eagle Star (Gen. Sectn.) 43/-S 48,-S 55/-S 
Nat. Provident (5) (”) 42/6S $2/6S 45/-S«(* 
Royal Exchange 42/-S 50/-S 60/-S 
Sun Life 40/-S 46/-S 56/-S 
Yorkshire 45/-S $0/-S 60/-S 


Biennial Declarations 


1956 1958 1960 

National Mutual (*) 47 /6C 47 /6C 50/-C 
Standard 42/-Ci') 42/-Ci'% 42/-$ 1%) 

(1955) (1958) (1959) 


C = Compound bonus calculated upon the sum assured and existing bonuses 


(') tn an alrernative class bonuses take the form of reductions in premiums. 


different rates apply overseas. 


(2) On United Kingdom policies ; 


(4) In addition on death or maturity during remainder of 1956 6s. per cent simple 
for each year in force prior to 1954 up to a maximum of £9 per cent. 


(*) in addition on death or maturity during 


remainder of 1961, 15s. per cent simple for each year in force prior to 1959 up to a maximum of £27 per cent 


(5) On endowment : surances ; a higher rate of bonus is paid on whole life assurances. 
(’) Minimum rate ; bonuses on sliding scale. 
(*) Plus (a) 84s. per cent per annum on existing 
including those for 1959 and 1960, up to a maximum of £10 per cent of the sum assured. 


20s. per cent per annum compound. 
per cent per annum simple. 


annum on existing bonuses. f 


(*) Plus a special borus of 
(*) Pius a special bonus of 30s. 
uses and (b) one tenth of all bonuses, 
('* Plus 42s. per cent per 
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owned by BP California, in which BP and 
California Chemical have equal shares ; as 
they each have a third share with Distillers 
in Grange Chemicals the financial links may 
have had something to do with the decision. 
The situation of the new plant has not been 
announced ; neither has the date for its com- 
pletion. But it would be reasonable to 
assume that it will be sited near the source 
of its raw material, on the Isle of Grain. 


PORTS 


Another Committee 


HERE have been at least four govero- 
ment committees or working parties 

since the war charged with reviewing 
aspects of the situation in British ports. In- 
deed one of them, the Ports Efficiency Com- 
mittee, still exists, though it has not met 
for four years. But the new inquiry that 
is now being set up under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Rochdale—who is also chair- 
man of the Cotton Board—has the widest 
terms of reference yet: it can “look at 
almost anything,” Mr Marples announced 
last week, in considering “to what extent 
the major docks and harbours of Great 
Britain are adequate to meet present and 
future national needs and whether the 
methods of working can be improved.” 

Not the least of the committee’s prob- 
lems will be deciding which are the 
“major, ports: there are more than 300 
of one size or another around the British 
coast. But London, Liverpool and Glas- 
gow now handle about 40 per cent of the 
total cargo moving through British ports 
and if the committee chooses to put an 
early, but practical, limit on its work it need 
not consider more than a dozen or so as 
being within its brief. There are certainly 
grounds for thinking that a review of these 
dozen by a small outside official body (Mr 
Marples intends the committee to be “ dis- 
passionate,” without representatives from 
employers or unions) would be useful. Port 
authorities have had a hard task making 
good extensive war damage and in ing 
with the physical problems weateiha by 
the two and a half fold increase in the last 
twenty years in the tonnage of export car- 
goes, the growing size and draught of dry 
cargo ships, and the rapid switch from rail 
to road in the carriage of goods 
ports and their hinterland. But there is 
much evidence that all is still far from satis- 
factory. Turn-round times at British ports 
still compare unfavourably with those of the 
major continental ports, h for bulk and 
general cargoes, and grain freights (which 
cover port unloading charges) from North 
America to, for instance, Rotterdam are 
decidedly lower than those to ports on the 
west coast of this country. North European 
trans-shipment traffic, too, has been almost 
entirely captured by continental ports. 

Naturally labour relations lie at the heart 
of many of the port industry's problems, but 
by no means at all. The port authorities 
themselves afe nominally responsible for 
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co-ordinating the operations of the multi- 
tude of interests involved in moving cargo 
between ship and port entrance but the 
many delays that occur for reasons other 
than a dock strike suggest that this co- 
ordination does not always work as well 
as it should. Firms new to the export trade 
and road hauliers who cannot be bothered 
with paper work are hard to chivy into 
conforming to some regular procedure 
for delivery and collection. Though 
British ports have s far more on 
mechanisation lately dan. is often appre- 
ciated, it is still generally true that the 
newest methods of cargo handling offer- 
ing quite phenomenal loading or unload- 
ing fates seem usually to be introduced 
first at foreign ports. Using containers to 
make up units of general cargo, on which 
it has been hardest to raise efficiency, is 
only one example. There is also a far more 
basic question beyond that of whether we 
are using our present facilities efficiently, 
which is whether the existing facilities are 
adequate. Low port charges set by com- 
petition among so many docks and some 
degree of inefficient working do not leave 
the port owners with much money for new 
development. Reconstructing berths or 
building new berths to take larger vessels 
can take a very long time to show any 
return, and even then the dues received 
from ships of say 15,000 tons instead of 
10,000 tons may not seem sufficient recom- 
pense. The Ministry of Transport has had 
the power since 1919 to make grants to 
individual ports but it has chosen not to do 
so to avoid making any invidious selec- 
tion of favoured ports. How development 
can be financed will clearly be one of the 
Rochdale committce’s many problems. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Pressure for Orders 


EPLYING to questions just before the 
House of Commons rose for Easter, 
Mr Marples let out that if there is nothing 
to choose between the best tenders for the 
new Cunard liner then preference might be 
given to the bid made by a shipyard in one 
of the Government's development districts 
listed under the Local Employment Act or 
to a firm in Northern Ireland, which is a 
“ development area” of its own. Since all 
six yards invited to tender for the new ship 
are in developmen districts of one kind 
or other, except for Swan Hunter and 
Vickers-Armstrong on Tyneside, and since 
these two, who are running in tandem for 
this tender, make a formidable and much 
fancied pair of competitors for the contract, 
his remark has caused a certain amount of 
perturbation—and not only n Tyneside. 
But this is a good example of the sort of 
political pressure of which the Government, 
and Cunard, will have a hard task steering 
clear. All of the major shipbuilding areas 
in the country want desperately to win the 
Cunard contract, and not just for reasons of 
prestige. Orders have been running out and 


BUSINESS NOTES 
unemployment has begun to grow. Build- 
on Dene eae 8 es Row © oe 
size of the new Queen wou a very 
large number of men for ny ve years. 
Mr Marples had started by saying that he 

“ would not be justified in asking Cunard to 
accept any other than the best tender,” and 
it was only under the pressure of further 
questions that he made his speculation on 
how the decision might go between two 
virtually equal tenders. In practice the 
chance of such a choice having to be made 
is pretty remote. Mr Marples, and Tyne- 
side, may also take comfort from the thought 
that the boundaries of development districts 
are to some extent drawn arbitrarily. The 
distance from Swan Hunter's yard at Wall- 
send, where the new liner’s hull would be 
built, and from Vickers-Armstrong’s yard 
at Walker, Newcastle, where the fitting out 
would be done, to the nearest development 
district is no more than the breadth of the 
river Tyne. On the south bank of the river 
lies the south-east Tyneside development 
district, where incidentally some of the 
yards’ workpeople live. 


SHORTER 


The vendetta between the Government's 
new Air Licensing Board and the organisers 
of special flights by chartered aircraft 
entered a new phase this week. Anyone 
chartering an aircraft has now not only to 
apply to the Board for a licence ; he has to 
complete a complicated form that includes, 
among other things, a declaration that all 
the passengers have been members for at 
least six months of the organisation, club, 
professional body or what-have-you that is 
using the aircraft. This suggests that a 
newly qualified doctor will not be allowed to 
join a local hospital outing, nor a new boy 
a specially arranged school flight. The 
Board, nominally created to encourage com- 
petition in the air, seems to be using every 
piece of red tape at its disposal to suppress 
it. 


Spicers has acquired for £1.7 million the 
entire share capital of the Percy Boyden 
group, which has paper converting and 
agency interests in the United Kingdom 
and Australia. The Boyden group will 
continue to trade under its present manage- 
ment as a separate entity, but it is hoped to 
exchange technical information and to 
achieve some rationalisation with some units 
of the Spicer group. 


International airlines have agreed, under 
pressure from the American Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, to continue the present air 
freight tariffs until the end of June, using 
the breathing space provided by this exten- 
sion to try ae work out a commonly agreed 
tariff. The breathing space will also be 
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Tendering for the new Cunarder, follow- 
ing the traditional practice of major ship- 
building countries, has been confined to 
British shipyards. An indication of the sort 
of competition foreign yards would now 
offer if they had been invited to bid can be 
— from the latest figures of world 

hipping tonnage under construction or on 

er compiled ~ the Shipbuilders’ Coun- 
cil of America. council reckons that the 
world order book (excluding Russia and her 
satellites) has dropped by a further nine 
million tons in the last two years and now 
totals just under 18 million gross tons, 
roughly equivalent to about two years’ work 
at recent output rates. These res are 
not completely accurate, but they s that 
German and Japanese yards have eaten 
faster into order books than have British 
yards. At the beginning of 1960 Japan had 
2} million tons still on hand and west 
Germany just under 2} million tons, while 
the British total was still rather more than 
34 million tons. The Japanese total repre- 
sented about eighteen months’ work at last 
year’s rate of construction. 


NOTES 


used by the American freight airline, Sea- 
board and Western, to build up its rapidly 
growing business in chartering entire air- 
craft to freight consolidators, based mainly 
in Amsterdam. This permits rates far lower 
than those laid down in the international 
tariff, and is the main reason why scheduled 
airlines have suddenly become so anxious 
to cut freight rates. 


. 


Head Wrightson (Australia) Pry, Ltd., a 
subsidiary the Thornaby-on-Tees plant 
manufacturers, has received orders valued 
at about £3} million from Broken Hill Pry. 
Lrd., and Australian Iron & Steel Led., 
including an oxygen steelmaking plant for 
Whyalla in South Australia. is steel 
plant appears to use two 100-ton L-D con- 
verters, though it is not to be so labelled. 
The enginecring of all the plant concerned 
will be done in Britain, though most of the 
hardware will be made in Australia ; equip- 
ment and services to come from this country 
are valued at about {1 million. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 172, 173 and 176 on : 
Unilever P and 
Whitbread 
Esso Petroleum 
George Wimpey 
London Brick 


Vauxhall 

Albright and Wilson 
Taylor Woodrow 
Rea Brothers 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 174 and 175 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 176 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


market report, exchange rates and 
public finance ys grote page 177 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


HIGH LEVEL OF ACTIVITY 


LORD BILSLAND’S REVIEW OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Pro 
prietors of the Bank of Scotland will be held 


on April 8th within the Head — Office, 
Edinburgh. 


The following are extracts from the Statement 
by the Governor of the Bank, The Right 
Honourable Lord Bilsland, KT, MC, DI... LLD, 
which has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts 


The results for she past year show that the 
background to the | Bank’s operations has been, 
m) balance, favourable. The freedom in the 
granting of] advances, which was restored to the 
Banks in July 1958, continued until June 1960 
After warmings in the form of an increase in 
Bank Ratelfrom 4 per cent to 5 per cent in 
January 1960 and the reintroduction in April 
1960 of controls on hire purchase transactions 

required to deposit funds witl 
of England as Special Deposits, the 

ount of which was fixed a: 

r own Depo it In 
mount col Spe 


ks Were 
i 
i 


a percentage of 
Scotland the present 
ial Deposits which the Scottish 
Bank ire required to make 1s 1 per cent of 

tual Deposit ate whicl half the amount 
yuired us ‘ TT} on which 
need for 


Scotland 


ot Special 
nflationary 
d:fheult to gauge The scheme wa 
il 4 time when measures seemed to 
required to prevent an unhealthy inflationary 
When introduced 
coompanied by a request to the Bank: 
restrict their Jendings and an ‘increase in 
Bank Rate’to 6 per cent in June 1960 Phe 
un objective was to damp down trade activity 
it home and to protect Sterling against the effect 
{ growing adverse visible trade balance. In 
the event, this objective appears to have been 
whieved with some measure of success and 
while the visible trade balance has shown little 
ign of improvement throughout the latter half 
of 1960 the country’s gold and dollar reserves 
recorded a substantial increase Other influ 
ences, however, have played their part in this 
pparently anomalous result, such as the attrac 
tion of so-called “ hot money” to London by 
the higher rates of interest available and doubts 
concermng the strength of the dolldr. Foreign 
doubts regarding the future value of Sterling 
however, have been conspicuous by = their 
It is difficult to assume that this rela 
tively favourable situation would necessarily have 
developed in the absence of the remtroduction of 
credit restriction and increased Bank Rate, and 
therefore these policies may be said to have been 
well vindicated in the part they have played 


tuation continuing to grow 


mserice 


During the past year the volume of trade 
activity has on average been maintained at a 
high level despite the restricuons imposed on 
hire purchase transactions which had a sharp 
effect on the sale of motor cars and durable con 
sumer goods normally sold and financed in large 


volume by means of hire purchase. The recent 
easing of these restrictions has had some effect 
in improving demand and there are signs of in- 
creased production in the motor car industry. 
The hire purchase business has experienced a 
considerable set-back in its profit-earning capa- 
city during the past year. Some of the hazards 
inherent in this business have emerged and con- 
tributed) towards bringing about this less 
favourable result The experience gained 
should, however, be beneficial and the regulations 
as to cash deposit and period of hire purchase 
contract now in operation go a long way to 
establish a sound basis for the future 


he need to expand the country’s export trade 

AS great as ever and industry 1s being exhorted 
to achieve a higher level of production for export 
It is unfortunate that so far no scheme providing 
incentive to those manufacturers who achieve 
marked success has yet been found to be work 
able The Banks have recently agreed to 
participate in a scheme for the financing af 
medium-term credits for export, The object of 
this scheme is to enable the Banks to handle a 
larger volume of transactions of this kind 
extending for three to five years, by the Bank of 
England agreeing to re-finance a part of the total 
facilities granted. It is to be hoped that th 
may assist in securing contfacts for this country 
which might otherwise be placed abroad. It is 
feature of the scheme that the facilities granted 
bv the Banks must be covered by insurance with 
the Export Credits Guarantee Department 


BALANCE SHEET 


he past year has brought its own administra 
von problems to the accompaniment of a high 
level of uctivity within the Bank. Increased costs 
have been experienced, particularly in the level 
of salaries and pension provisions. These have 
been met and in the result the Bank’s Con 
solidated Net Profit shows an increase of 
approximately £127,000 at {1,041,617 These 
improved results have enabled your Directors to 
recommend the distribution of a final dividend 
of 9 per cent making 17 per cent for-the year 
This dividend requires, after deduction of Tax. 
£655,987 and compares with the total distribu 
non in the previous year of £529,200 when a 
maller amount of Capital ranked for the interim 
dividend in respect of that year. Appropriation: 
have been made of £150,000 to the Balance 
Sheet Reserve Fund, £150,000 to Reserve for 
Contingencies and {£80,000 to Staff Pension 
Fund. Thereafter the balance carried forward at 
credit of Consolidated Profit and Loss Accoun 
nereased by £5,630 to £268,422 


A feature of the past year has been the relative 
stability of the level of Deposits, the total in the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet of 182,432,173 
being approximately £1 million less than the 
previous year. Total Notes in Circulation also 
show little change. The Bank has experienced 
an upward trend in demand for advances and 
these have risen during the year by over 


£16 million to £74,808.282. There has also 
been a further increase of over £2 milhon in the 
amount of Acceptances, Guarantees, etc., under- 
taken on behalf of customers, which now total 
£33,434,903. 


The Bank’s Balance Sheet shows this year 
two new entrics. There appears for the first 
time the Special Deposit with the Bank of 
England, £1,700,000, and Items in Transit, 
£16,235,857. The latter entry represents cheques 
and other documents drawn on and in course 
of transmission between offices of the Bank and 
is now shown separately, the comparative 
figures for the previous year having been corre 
spondingly adjusted. The Bank's liquidity 
position remains satisfactory, the total Cash and 
Balances with the Bank of England, Balance: 
with and Cheques in course of Collection on 
other Banks, Money at Call and Bills Discounted 
being £67,980,163. The large increase mm 
advances has brought about a substantial reduc- 
uon in the Bank's holdings of Government 
securities. The total Investments of the Bank 
appear in the Balance Sheet at £55,816.511 
representing a reduction of approximately 
{£22 million during the vear. As is our custom 
they appear at a figure which is below their 


current Market value 


HIRE PURCHASE SUBSIDIARY 


In the Bank's hire purchase subsidiary com 
pany, North West Securities Limited, there have 
deen certain important developments in the past 
year. The branch system has been extended by 
the addiuon of nine new branches and the Shar 
Capital of Harcoden Limited, a small hire pur 

hase company operating in North-West Eng 
land, has been acquired on favourable terms 
While the Bad Debt experience of the company 
has, in ine with general difficult conditions in 
the industry, been somewhat greater than the 
previous year and the cost of borrowed money 
has been substantially higher, a reasonable profit 
has nevertheless been earned, from which pro- 
vision for all doubtful debts has been made, and 
a dividend paid to the Bank. This can be 
regarded as a satisfactory outcome in a very 
difficult year and as the newer branches become 
established there is a prospect of sound expan 
ston ahead 


CENTRALISED ACCOUNTING 


The Bank’s clectronic centralised accounting 
unit, the installanon of which was announced 
two years ago, is now firmly established at Edin- 
burgh and records the transactions of certain 
branches in Aberdeen, Dunfermline, Edinburgh. 
Glasgow and London. This widespread applica- 
non has provided valuable experience of the use 
of mafy forms of modern automation techniques 
not hitherto applied to banking work and indeed 
has proved an important incentive and experi- 
mental field in the development of new 


machines which could also be of more gencral 
use 
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AMALGAMATED ROADSTONE CORPORATION 










reports 








The 25th annual general meeting of Amalgamated Roadstone 
Corporation Limited was held on Apri 5 at 15, Stanhope Gate, London, 


Wl, Mr W. H. Garty Saunt (chairman and joint managing director 
presiding 


The following is an extract from his statement which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts : 


Ihe Accounts for the year ended October 31, 1960, embody major 
transiormauons. 


First, the issued Ordinary Share Capital was incredsed from 
41,250,000 to £1,500,000 on completion of the acquisinon of approx)- 
mately 49 per cent of the Issued Share Capital of Amalgamated 


Limestone Corporation Lid, which thus became a wholly owned 
Subsidiary 


Next, since one result of this was to increase the Share Premium 
Account to £1,186,441, we proposed the duplication of the then Issued 
Ordinary Share Capital to £3,000,000 by a one for one Bonus Issuc 


Then, on the advice of the Auditors, the opportunity was taken to 
apply other Reserves to the clim:nation of any Goodwill element arming 
trom these transactions, with the intent and result that all Assets, old 
ind new, are now shown in the Consoldated Balance Sheet at fully 

ritten down net valucs and all holdings in Subsidiaries and the 
45 per cent interest in the Associated Company, the British Standard 
Portland Cement Co Lid of Kenva, at the underlying values of the 


net Assets attributable to our interests therein—all as at October 31, 
1989 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Und 


Capital Expenditure on Fixed Assets in the year under review was 
pproximately £620,000, including just over £100,000 payment on 
ount of new ships. One new ship was delivered in January, |1960 
ccond in February, 1961, and mt is hoped that a third will be 


the end of our current Financial Year 


el.vered before 
We have ag following our practice since 1955, had professional 


valuations of Fixed Assets which compare with book values as follows 





Balance 
Sheet Valuation 
& é 


Freehold and Leasehold Property 
Fixed Plant and Machinery 


1,270,000 2,062,000 
1,875,000 3,772,000 


Loose and Mobile Equipment 422,000 = 1,283,000 
Ships (including payment on account of 
new ships 1.097.000 1,373,000 


Net Liquid Assets per the Consolidated 


Balance Sheet were £490,687 


THE YEAR'S RESULTS 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account for the year to October 31, 
1960, shows that Operating Profits were (1,193,225 compered with 
1,004,438 in the previous vear and net Profit (subject to taxation 
£787,846 compared with £638,062. The balance of available Profits 
for the year, after taxation and minoriy 1 .terests, amounted to £464,806, 
but this has been reduced by writing off £38,348 (being expenses of 
Acquisitions and Bonus Issue), to £426,458 compared with £358,204 
the previous year. In round figures, therefore, Operating Profits were 
ip by £189,000, profits subject only to taxation by £150,000 and net 
profits after tax by 4 106,000 


igher earnings and dividend 


MR W. H. GATTY SAUNT’S STATEMENT 


DIVIDEND AND COVER 


When, on July 4th, we circulated you about the Capitalisation of 
Reserves, we took the opportunity to express our opinion that we 
should be justified in increasing the dividend from 20 per cent to 25 
per cent—in fact 124 per cent on the duplicated Capital—which should 
be covered approximately 1.8 times. We certainly did not at that time 
anticipate that July to October would be a period of incessant downpour 
—the wettest summer in living memory—which affected most adversely 
the sales of Agricultural Limestone. 


In the event, the cover for the 25 per cent dividend works out at 
1.73 times which, in the circumstances, is surely highly satisfactory. 
This is, of course, without taking into account the fact that during the 
year under review, tax-free Capital Profits of £48,000 have been 
realised, bringing that fund up to £133,000 in addition to the net 


balance carried forward to credit of the Profit and Loss Account of 
{385,498 


It also takes no account of the carnings attributable to our 45 per 
cent interest in the Share Capital of British Standard Portland Cement 
Co Lid of Kenya, whose Accounts, subject to audit, show an improve 
ment over the previous year in profit, subject only to tax, of £80,000, 
so that our proportion amounted to (£248,000, compared with the 
previous vear’s £213,000 


PROMISING OUTLOOK 


As regards our own Company's current year, sales for the first four 
months, November to February, are again substantially up on last year 
and prospects in general look most promising 


Capital Expenditure is again this year being stepped up for both 
further reduction of production costs and increased capacity ; as men- 
uoned above, yet another new ship is due to be completed and come 
into commission before the end of this Financial Year. 


Addressing the meeting, Mr Gatty Saunt said: 


During the month which has elapsed since I drafted my statement, 
2 lot more factual mformation has become available. In the first 21 
weeks of our Financial Year from November Ist, tonnage sold exceeds 
that of the same period last year by 17 per cent—almost double the 
percentage increase registered at the same date last year. 


The actual tonnage increase in these 21 weeks almost equals that 


of the whole of last Financial Year's increase over that of the previous 
full year 


Ancillary branches of our business, not measurable by tonnage, have 
shown equally striking improvement in both volume and profit. 


Our fleet of coastal shipping, increased both in number and tonnage, 
has also been contributing to our increasing profits and it is a fact that 
we have never yet had to suffer the laying up of a single ship for a 
single day other than for repairs. 


With such a good start, we feel justified in expecting the results of 


this Finaricial Year to show a still greater improvement than last year 
did over the year before 


Capital expenditure over the last couple of years comprised about 
£250,000 on new ships, only in part already productive, and about 
£800,000 on quarry and mobile equipment, a large part of which cannot 
become productive before the end of this Financial Year. Therefore, 
next year November, 1961-October, 1962, we should be able w look 
forward to sull further increased capacity, efficiency and profit. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Amalgamated Roadstone Corporation Limited 


Quarty Owners, Manufacturers of Roadmaking Materials, Concrete Aggregates, Tar- 


macadam, Asphalt, Paving Slabs and Kerbs. 


Producers of Agricultural Lime and Limestone. 








COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE PREMIER INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 


HIGHER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 
BENEFITS OFFERED TO THE SMALL INVESTOR 


MR H. C. DRAYTON ON ADVANTAGES OF A 
WELL-MANAGED TRUST 


the sixty-minth annual general meeting of 
she Premier Investment Company Limited 
was held on March 30th in London. 


Mr H. C. Drayton (the Chairman), who pre- 
sided, said: 


Our gross revenue for the year was £517,000 
and this compares with £434,000 for the year 
ended January 1960, an increase of £83,000. 
From that, of course, we have to deduct the 
office expenses, Directors’ remuneration, income 
tax and debenture interest, and we are then left 
with an amount of £259,000, against { 208,000, 
or an increase of £51,000 


After payment of the Preference dividend and 
the dividend of 16 per cent on the Ordinary 
stock recommended by your Directors, as against 
i4 per cent last year, there is left £74,000 to be 
carried forward to the revenue reserve, 

5,800, or an increase of £18,700 


against 


interesting feature of our Profit and Loss 

that our dividends and interest, which 
of revenuc, amounted to 
car the corresponding figure 


‘ ,” , ‘ 
al Zs PO on the 


BOARD'S POLICY 


i 


Board thoroughly beheve that it 


interest for there to be a wide 
adopted a 


the past few years, as you know 


ind we have 


Sharcholders one share for every 

ind such new shares are issued 

ul That does two things—it 

our existing shareholders to invest any 

y they have saved on an extremely re 
If they cannot take them all 
up they can sell part of their mghts and take up 
the rest at par, or they can sel! the whole of their 
at a substantial prermum and sull retain 
equity in the Company Phis, we believe, 

not only an opportunity to our existing 
eholders but an opportunity for new share 

to acquire an interest in this Company 


! thus help to get a wider-spread shareholding 


wrative basi 


Ub OF A MANAGED TRUST COMPANY 


sere ‘ ze f hn mail un who 
moncy to invest only in one or two secur! 
No matter how prosperous or how strong 
dustrial company is, or any other concern 
is a nisk for that man in putung his money 
that investment. Sometimes, of course, 1 


s off extremely well; sometimes it does not 


w we hold the view that the managed trust 
company is the best medium for the smal! man 
to invest in. It has a number of advantages over 
othe: collective forms of investment. The small 
man. if he invests in our Company, spreads hi 
i great Many cCOMpanies and a great 
many industric We, in a managed trust com 
pany, also are not obliged to invest in market 
not at any one time a pres- 
sure to realise Our Investments to repay to Our 
ordinary sharcholders. In other words, we can 


risks over 


counters as there 1s 


> 


afford, and do go in for investment in smaller 
companies where we can get a higher yield 
That, is one of the benefits an investor in our 
Company gets. 

Another benefit is that whilst the ordinary 
man today cannot afford to risk money in over- 
seas yentures we, in a Company like this, can 
afford to put a small percentage of our moncy 
in OVerseas investments which are perhaps more 
risky than those in this country, but which 
nevertheless give a higher rate of return and the 
shareholder gets his proportion of that higher 
rate 

Ihe other benefit that our shareholders get is 
that I think, this Company, together with a 
number of is associated companies, were among 
the pioneers a good many years ago—lI think 
about 1929—who started investing in non 
quoted companies. That arose largely for the 
reason that a man had got a business which was 
expanding, but he had not got the capital to 
expand it; the business was not big enough to 
go to the market and get money, so he came 
to us and we financed him, Consequently the 
business grew and when it had grown sufficiently 
it Was put on the market 


Now all those four benefits are what an in- 
vestor can get m a managed trust, and I venture 
to suggest he cannot get those benefits. all four 
of them, wn any other collective form of invest 
ment 


~ SPREADING OF RISKS 


Investment trusts were formed with the idea 
of spreading risks When I use the word 
“risks ™ I mean risks; I do not mean buying 
blue-chips. In my view it is the duty of an 
investment trust Managemeni to pul a certain 
propornon of its money Overseas in risk undet 
takings. It is also, I believe—although a lot 
of my colleagues in investment trust companies 
would not agree with me—part of their duty 
to have a certain number of investments in non 
quoted securities, for the reasons I have given 


If the two reasons for a trust company, ic., 
the spreading of risks for the small investor and 
the taking of risks overseas, do not exist then 
I cannot sce the reason for the existence of a 


managed mvestment trust 


UNQUOTED SECURITIES 


Some shareholders say, in regard to unquoted 
securities. that we do not seem to do very well 
with them because, as you know, we have to 
value them in the balance sheet every year 
This year their value as shown at £865,000 
iwainst a book cost of £714,000, which is not a 
very big increase in the valuation. But, of 
course, you do realise that your directors have 
to make that valuation and they are extremely 
conservative when they do it. I will give you 
three examples of our unquoted investments 
and there are many others—over the last few 
years There was one Company where the 
unquoted valuation was £22,500, and on the 
day it was put on the Stock Exchange—we did 
not sell all the shares—the opening price of our 
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shares showed a valuation of £49,000. In 
another case, the valuation of an unquoted in- 
vestment was £24,300, and on the day it was 
put on the Stock Exchange the valuation was 
£38,300. In the third case, we had an unquoted 
investment which we valued at £29,000, and 
the day it was put on the Stock Exchange the 
valuation was £75,000. So you sec, gentlemen, 
that the unquoted investments are the Cin 
derella of the valuation, because as soon as they 
are put on the Stock Exchange they go into the 
quoted list and the unquoted investments do 
not reflect that merease in price 


I think I may say that we have been extremely 
lucky in our unquoted investments and that we 
have made a considerable amount of money for 
you over the years 


CURRENT PROSPECTS 


As regards the current vear, one has to take 
into account our dividends and interest for the 
year we have just been reviewing, and in the 
figure of £517,000 there were one or two wind- 
falls which we do not expect to recur. There 
is also, if you examine the Profit and Loss 
Account, an item “ underwriting commission ” 
which showed a considerable increase, In spite 
of any fluctuations in those two items which I 
have mentioned, I think I can say that for the 
current year our revenue should show an in 
crease, although pethaps not quite such a spec 
tacular increase as is shown in the year we have 
been reviewing 


The report and accounts were adopted 


ASHANTI GOLDEIELDS 
CORPORATION 


NEW RECORDS ACHIEVED 


he sixty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Ashanti Goldfields Corporation Limited was 
held on March 291h in London 


Major-General Sir Edward L. Spears, Bart, 
KBE, CB, MC, FinstD (Chairman = and 
Managing Director), presided and, in the course 
of his speech, said: Once more, for the fourth 
year im succession, a new record has been 
achieved in tonnage milled and gold produced 
Development added over half a million tons to 
the reserves 


When I was on the mine in February of thi 


year a new all-time monthly record for gold 
output was achieved 


Under our planned programme of expansion 
the present capacity of the mill has now been 
reached and steps are being taken to increase 
it to an eventual 50,000 tons a month 


Ashanti is one of the great. mines of the 
world, its poskion and prospects 
have never been better It is also, a: I have 
said on previous occasions, one of the great 
national assets of Ghana 


= echnic ally . 


In the current year, our programme is to 
treat 450,000 tons for a gold recovery of 360,000 
ounces. There is every indication that this will 
be achieved and possibly bettered. Owing to 
rising costs, inchiding wages, we expect the 
profits to be at about the same level as in the 
year under review 

The ore reserves were recalculated at 
September 30, 1960, and are 2,558,287 rons at an 
average grade of 16.89 dwrts, per ton. This com 
pares with 1,993,105 tons averaging 17.2 dwts 
pey ton in 1959 


The report was adopted 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


MR C. G. RANDOLPH’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Sun Life 
Assurance Society will be held at 107 Cheapside, 
EC2, on Tuesday, April 25, 1961. Mr C. G. 
Randolph, Chairman of the Society, has issued 
a statement to sharcholders, which in outhmne is 
as follows: 


FUNDS, INCOME AND OUTGO 


A year ago I stated that the total funds would 
pass the £150 million mark during 19650. They 
did in fact amount at the end of the year to 
£163,422,000, having increased during the year 
by over £14 million. It is a mark of the rapid 
progress made by the Society in recent years 
that only 10 years ago the total funds were 
£78 million. 


The life premium income and the considera- 
tion for annuities granted amounted to 
£17,.205,000 and 6,408,000 respectively, the 
combined total exceeding the record figure 
achieved in the previous year by £2,435,000 


The total gross interest income of the Life 
Assurance, Annuity and Sinking Fund Accounts 
was £8,605,000, representing a rate of £5 18s. Id 
per cent. This is not only larger by 4s, 10d. 
per cent than the yield in the previous year, 
but is the highest rate earned on these funds in 
the last 30 years 


Despite the expansion of our business, the 
claims by death in the Life Assurance Account 
it £3,066,000 were slightly lower than for the 
previous year; the mortality experience was 
igain favourable. Maturities in the Life Assur- 
ince Account amounted ta £5,775,000 compared 
with £ 5,924,000 in 1959 


NEW BUSINESS 


For several years I have been able to report 
) Progressive increase in the amount of new 
business transacted by the Society and the results 
for 1960 are outstanding. The new premium 
income (inchudimg single premiums and annuity 
considerations) for assurances and ainuities 
granted during the yeat increased from 
£5,200,000 to almost £7 million. The new life 
sums assured amounted to { 88,630,000, exceed 
ing by more than £16 muilhon the record figure 
for the previous year, and representing an 
increase Of more than 45 per cent over the 
corresponding figure for 1957, the final year of 
the previous tnennium 


The expansion in our annuity business has 
contunued, particularly in connection with pen- 
sion schemes, and last year annuities for 
£2.552,000 per annum were granted; this amount 
is also a record and represents an increase of 
£505,000 over the previous year’s figure. 

I am pleased to be able to report the com- 
pletion of an increased volume of with-profits 
assurances, and I look forward with confidence 
to a further increase in this class of business 
following the highly satisfactory results of) the 
recent valuation 


I welcome this opportunity to convey to 
insurance brokers and other connections the 
thanks of the Directors for the valuable support 
which they have extended to us. It was a 
pleasure to me to have had the opportunity to 
meet ‘so many of them personally during our 
150th anniversary celebrations and their confi- 
dence is, I feel, a tribute to the service which 
they obtain from our officials, and to the broad- 


minded principles which govern our under 
writing 


PENSION SCHEMES 


The invwoduction of the graduated State 
pension scheme has had the effect of focusing 
the attention of employers on the subject of staff 
pensions generally. Many employers realise the 
advantages of entrusting their pension arrange- 
ments to an assurance society having the 
requisite specialised knowledge and, in conse- 
quence, during the year under review we have 
received many requests for advice and for 
quotations for new pension schemes of all kinds. 
We have secured a considerable volume of this 
new business and it is gratifying to note that a 
very substantial proportion of these new schemes 
are under our “ with profits” plan which com- 
bines the advantages of a private pension fund 
and of an insured scheme ; I feel sure that the 
rates of bonus now declared for the past 
triennium will make that plan even more 
popular. 


In addition to stimulating inquiries for new 
schemes, the National Insurance Act has caused 
employers with pension schemes already in 
Operation to review their arrangements to decide 
whether or not to “contract out” their 
employees from the graduated portion of the 
State pension. This has called for much careful 
thought on the part of employers and their 
advisers, and I am glad to say that the Society 
has been able to render them valuable help 


INVESTMENTS 


The optimism which generally prevailed 
among investors during the carly part of the 
year gradually gave way to doubts regarding 
the economic outlook both at home and abroad 
The setback in consumer durable trades, 
coupled with the growing effects of the credit 
squeeze, had a detrimental effect upon the prices 
of the ordinary shares of many industrial com- 
panies, while the trend of higher interest rates 
continued 


The fall in prices, coupled with considerable 
activity in new capital issues, enabled the 
Society to take advantage of the higher yields 
obtainable from both British Government 
securities and leading industria] debentures, and 
over £6 million was invested in fixed imutcrest 
securities during the year on favourable terms, 
while a further £4} million was invested in 
carefully selected ordinary shares. I am glad 
to be able to state that the market value of our 
holdings of Stock Exchange seccurines at 
December 31st last remained substantially above 
the aggregate value shown in the balance shects 


TRIENNIAL VALUATION 


A report by the Joint Actus. “s on the 
triennial valuation is included with the Report 
and Accounts and the Directors have adopted 
the recommendations contained therein. The 
results of the valuation, which has been made 
on a stringent actuarial basis, show a total 
surplus of £7,412,648, of which £6,391,233 is 
being applied to provide bonuses in respect of 
participating policies. 

This is by far the largest amount ever dis- 
tributed by the Society at any distribution of 
profits and enables the Directors to increase 


167 


once again the bonus on life assurance policies, 
the new rate of 56s. per annum per £100 sum 
assured being as much as Ws. above that 
declared three years ago. The bonuses in 
respect of participating group pension policies 
and retirement annuities have also been in- 
creased and full details of the honuscs declared 
ire given in the report. 


The amounts of the bonuses allotted to indi- 
vidual policies are being calculated and will be 
notified to policyholders as soan as possible. 


DIVIDEND 


The proprictors’ share of the divisible surplus 
is £710,137. The Directors have declared a 
half-yearly dividend of Is. 3d. per 5s. share, 
free of income tax, payable on June 30th next 
and, in the absence of unforeseen circumstances, 
it is expected that this rate will be maintained 
until the date of the next triennial valuation. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


The substantial increase in the new business 
figures reflects the enthusiasm shown by our 
outdoor representatives and they, I know, are 
delighted that by their efforts the Socicty has 
been able to show such good results. They also 
acknowledge that without the support received 
from their indoor colleagues, their efforts would 
not have been so successful. 


I should like, therefore, on your behalf and 
on behalf of my Directors, to pay a special 
tribute this year to all members of the staff who 
have contributed to the very satisfactory results 
that I have been privileged to put before you. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 
107th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The One Hundred and Seventh Annual 
General Meeting of The Chartered Bank was 
held on March 29th at the Bank’s Head Office, 
38 Bishopsgate, London, EC2 


The Chairman of the Bank, Mr V. A. 
Grantham, presided. 


Mr W. G. Pullen, Chief General Manager, 
read the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. With the consent of the 
stockholders present, the report and accounts, 
which had been circulated previously, were taken 
is read 


The Chairman then moved that the report 
ind accounts for the year 1960 be approved and 
that a final dividend of 7) per cent, less income 
tax, on the increased capital of £5,500,000 be 
declared; an interim dividend of 8 per cent, less 
income tax, having already been pad in Sep- 
tember 1960 on the then issued capital of 
£5 million 


The resolution was seconded by Sir John 
Tait and carried unanimously. 


The retiring directors, Sir Stephen Gibson, 
CBE, Mr Ernest John Pakes, CBE, Sir Arthur 
Atkinson Bruce, KBE, MC and The Right 
Honourable The Earl of Inchcape, were re- 
elected directors of the Bank. 


Messrs W. A. Browne & Company and Messrs 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Company were re- 
appoined auditors, and their remuneration was 
fixed. 


A vote of thanks to the directors, gencral 
managers, branch managers and the staff at home 
and abroad for their successful conduct of the 
affairs of the Bank was proposed by Mr Joseph 
Nissim and seconced by Mr Arnold Jones. 
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JOHN CROSSLEY-CARPET TRADES 
HOLDINGS | 


EXPANSION OI 


SALES 


MR C. PATRICK CROSSLEY’S STATEMENT 


[he twenty-fifth annual general mecting of 
John Crossley-Carpet Trades Holdings Limited 
will be held on April 28th at Halifax 


Mr C. Patrick Crossley, the Chairman, in his 
statement issued with the report and accounts, 
said inter alta: 


At the conclusion of our Annual General 
Meeting four of your Directors——Messrs Charl 
ton, Hill, Newton and Pyrah—retire from the 
Board. Sharcholders will wish, I am sure, to 
join with me in expressing thanks to them for 
their services to the Company and in wishing 
them every happiness in their retirement. 


Despite an increase of nearly 12 per cent 
im Group Sales as compared with the previous 
twelve months, last year’s profit before tax, was 
some 6 per cent lower than that earned in 
1959 ¢ hope, nevertheless, that Shareholders 
will tind the results set out im these accounts 
We have provided, as last year, for 

| of a final dividend of 10 per cem 
iking 1S per cent for the year 


usfactory 


iyment 


Much of our increase in sales has come from 


exports, greatly helped by the removal ol 
strictoons um Australa, and we hav 
our pre-eminent position in the 
trarket Our exhibit at the British 
iin New York attracted much mterest 
« far have been disappointing. Ws 
making fresh efforts to secure a 

of this great market 


TRADE INVESTMENTS 


Number One to the accounts shows 
from trade investments of {11,582—a 
ease on the previous year, brought 
by an mecreased dividend from Temple 

Phe loan notes issued to Templecross by 

Carpet Manufacturers Limited of Sydney were 
converted into ordinary shares in July last year, 
“” that the current year can be expected to show 
in urease in revenue from this source. The 
Kosset Company, as I indicated last year, 
requires to conserve its financial resources for 
development, and has paid no dividend during 


thi riod 


PLANT AND BUILDINGS 


I year, under this heading, I informed you 
that turther major developments were taking 
sha; During the vear under review most of 
the activity has centred on our plant in Halifax, 
but a start has also been made on the new 
Office block at Kidderminster. This extensive 
ope: tion has called for great imgenuity, not only 
in designing a new building to house the whole 
of our office and design staffs, and to provide 
adequate show rooms, but to arrange temporary 
accommodation for displaced sections during 
building operations. The new building, which 
should be completed in the early summer of 
1962, will, I am confident, be a credit to the 
Company and to all who have played a part in 
its design and construction and will give us, 
for the first tume, really satisfactory show rooms 
and offices to house our staff under modern 
conditions, a facility which has been sadly lacks 
ng 

At Halifax we decided to install a further 
Karvel unit. and provision of the necessary? 


space entailed a major reorganisation of our 
Plain Wilton plant. After consideration of alter 
native schemes, we decided to build a new shed, 
about 100,000 square feet in areca, to house the 
whole of our Plain Wilton operation. Site 
preparations began in March and the first looms 
were running in July. The whole building was 
virtually completed by the year end. The 
Board were fortunate in having as a member 
a Civil Engineer, Mr J. P. Musgrave, who 
supervised the cntire operation, and the ercatest 
credit must go to him and all the contractors. 
not forgetting the Company's own building staff. 
for the truly remarkable speed with which the 
rob was completed 


Considerable expenditure has also been in- 
curred, both in Halifax and Kidderminster. in 
new looms and ancillary plant 


GROUP ACCOUNTS 


The reduction in the Trading Profit before 


Tax, from {£1,961,842, to £1,841,487, to which 
I have already referred, was largely due to a 
reduction in the margins available to us for con: 
version of our raw materials into carpets. Some 
ncrease im production costs has also occurred, 
notably that attributable to a reduction in the 
standard working week from 45 to 42! hours 
which came into operation in April 1960. The 
reduction in margins was to some =  extcnit 
recovered in the last few months by a small 


increase in the prices of most of our range 


After setting aside, as usual, nearly half our 
profits for taxation, and providing for the same 
dividends as last vear, we are recommending the 
transfer of £750,000 to General Reserve, thereby 
restored to £1$ million, the figure at which tt 
stood prior to the Share Bonus Issue in 1959 
This has Ieft a sum of £863,332 to be carried 
forward to the next account, as compared with 
£985,070 brought forward at the beginning of 
last year. Sharcholders’ funds have increased by 
more than {600,000 during the year, but the 
ratio of current assets to current liabilities is a 
little lower at about three-and-a-quarter to onc 


Capital expenditure during the year has 
exceeded depreciation allowances by rather mor 
than £400,000, and Sharcholders will note that 
there are large capital commitments outstanding 
amounting in all to £916,314. The major part 
of this sum relates to expenditure on items 
already referred to in the Plant and Buildings 
section, but we are also committed to heavy 
expenditure on the modernisation of our woollen 
spinning plants 


OUTLOOK 


I always approach this final paragraph with 
some trepidation, as there are so many factors 
quite outside Our control that can have a major 
effect on the results of our efforts. I will only 
say that your Directors are relentless in thei 
endeavours to increase the efficiency of our 
plants and the attractiveness of our products 
and repeat that the capital expenditure to which 
they have committed your Company is a measure 
of their faith in its future. 


Once again, I am sure that Sharcholders will 
wish me to convey our thanks to all those who 
have served the Company during the past vear 
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MALAYA GENERAL 
COMPANY 


SUCCESS OF MERGER 


The Fiftv-second annual general meeting of 
the Malaya General Co., Lid, was held on 
March 29th in London. 


Sir Henry Birkmyre, Br, 
course of his speech, said: 


chairman, in the 


It has been for some time the policy of your 
Board to work towards a merger of the three 
companies into one powerful unit. Two years 
ago the first step was taken when your Com 
pany’s offer for the shares of the Sedenak Rubber 
Estates was accepted. It was not until January 
1960 however that it became possible to make 
an offer to the Mengkibol Shareholders on a 
basis which was fair to the Shareholders of both 
Malaya General and Mengkibol, I am glad to 
say that our offer was successful, and the merging 
of the three Companies ts now complete 


In the opinion of your Board, the cash re 
sources of the Group are no more than adequate 
to bring the replanting programme envisaged 
to completion should we be unable to continue 
in the future to meet the cost from revenue 


You will have seen that the increase in crop 
for the vear was less than 100,000 Ib for the 
Group. This factor also affected costs which 
were 1.07d. higher at 17.2Sd. per Ib as against 
16.18d, the year before but in that case for 
Rengam and Sedenak only. Replanting expendi 
ture Was again provided out of Revenue. There 
was an increase of £22.884, of which £13,673 is 
attributable to Mengkibol 


The crop per mature acre came out at 613 Ib 
as against $76 Ib the year before. There was 
a welcome improvement in the average price 
realised. This rose from 24.38d. per Ib for 
Rengam and Sedenak only, to 26.43d. per Ib 
for the Group 


PROMTET AND DIVIDEND 


The net profit of the Group, including Ces 
Refunds, and Government replanting grants re- 


‘ceived during the year was £100,106. After the 


transfer of £5,999 which was the pre-acquisition 
profit of the Mengkibol (C, J.) Rubber Co. Lid 
the amount available for distribution is £107,509 
An interim dividend of 7) per cent was paid in 
September of last year, and your Directors now 
have pleasure in proposing a final dividend of 
17! per cent, making 25 per cent for the year, 
less Income Tax at 7s. 9d. in the £. There will 
then be left £14,209 to be carried forward to the 
consolidated Balance Sheet, a slightly larger 
amount than was brought forward 


I have just returned from Malaya. Over the 
past two years, since I last saw them the pro- 
gress made by all three Estates is most impres- 
sive. The crop for the first four months of the 
year is 2,317,000 Ib, a considerable and en- 
couraging eumprovement of 357,500 on 1959/60 
for the same period 


We have availed ourselves to the fullest extent 
permissible of the Government replanting 
scheme, New areas are coming in steadily, and 
as these trees come to full maturity the yields 


will be far heavier than those now being brought 
in, 


We must be prepared to face ever stronger 
competition from the synthetic product. In my 
view we can do so for the foreseeable future 
provided we move forward and supply the 
world’s needs at a price which the world can 
afford to pay 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


MUNICH 





ASSETS 


NUREMBERG 











Condensed Balance Sheet as at 3ist December, 1960 LIABILITIES 
in 1000 DM in 1000 DM 
Cash, Balances at Deutsche Bundesbank and on Deposits ‘oes eo ' 48 «owl RE 
Postal Cheque Account 178.421 thereof Savi ngs Deposits nie ee te 8 . 458.788 
Balances at Credit Institutions h: 25 Re, Se 125.586 Funds borrowed at Short, Medium, and Long Term 
Cheques, Bills, Treasury Bills, and Medium-Term by the Banking Department co 123.796 
Bonds and Notes 326.510 Loans taken at Long Term by the Mortgege 
Securities and Holdings in Sy ndicaies oe 272.982 Department ‘ : 64.139 
Equalisation Claims and hii Claims on the Bonds in Circulation Oautgnie Bonds and Com- 
Public Authorities 110.774 munal Bonds) ; 1.084.593 
Short-, Medium-, and Long- Term Li ndings of the Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk . 22.081 
Banking Department Sot 793.284 Capital and Published Reserves . at 155.000 
Long-Term Lendings of the Mortgage Department Capital 70.000 
(Mortgage Loans and Loans to Public Authorities) 1.109.835 Reserves 85.000 
Loans on a'Trust Basis at Third Party Risk. . . . 22.081 Pensions Reserves 27.600 
Participations . 39.184 Other Reserves for Special Purpose: s ° 48.548 
Bank Premises and othe r Re -al Estate oud Buil ti ngs 34.537 Other Liabilities . ° e8 44.910 
Other Assets . OS a ey meee WN Ses 23.778 Net Profit ed 14.000 
___ 3.036.972 3.036.972 
Munich, March 1961 she 
ee 
Board of Management: Board of Directors: Dr. Ludwig Mellinger, Chairman; Dr.-Ing. 
Withelm tom Dieck, Albin Harttig, Jurgen von Koller E.h. Kari Butzengeiger, Vice-Chairman 
Dr. Werner Premauer, Dr. German Schweiger, Dr. Franz Steffan, maere=saard : ae a a = oa ; 
Dr. Werner Teicimann, Dr Hans Christoph Freiherr von Tucher, owe oa ae 1955 red aa a oak He 
Elmar Warning; Alternate: Dr. Heribald Narger + 4% Bonus 





BLUNDELL, SPENCE & CO. 
(Manufacturers of * Pammastic ’) 


iso YEARS OF STEADY PROGRESS 


The seventy-second annual general meeting 
of Blundell, Spence & Company Limited was 
held on March 29th in London, Mr E. B. 
Calvert (Chairman and Managing Director) pre- 
viding 


Ihe following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Ths is the 150th anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the company’s business in 18)1 
Although we do not live on our past glories, we 
are able to look back with satisfaction and view 
the steady progress which has placed us among 
the leading paint manufacturers in the country 
with quite considerable overseas ramifications 
including a substantial export business, 


The company looks forward with confidence 
to the future im the knowledge that it is well 
equipped to face changing conditions which 
inevitably will occur, 

Commenting on the recent merger between 
the Blundell group and the Permoglaze group, 
Mr Calvert said a powerful, widely based and 
active group had been formed within the paint 
industry with factories in Hull, Birmingham, 
Slough, India, Australia and South Africa. 


He continued: Judged by comparison with 
figures relating to average profits carned during 
recent years, your company can be said truth- 
fully to have enjoyed another successful year’s 
trading. If on the other hand a direct com- 
parison is made with the record results obtained 
during the year ended October 31, 1959—then 
with equal truth it could be said that the result 
of trading during the year under report proved 
to be somewhat disappointing 


In my opinion your company did very well 
to fail, by the smallest of margins only, to reach 
last year’s figures which it will be remembered 
were the bighest ever recorded. 


Throughout the year the strong demand for 
your company’s leading product Pammastic con- 
tinued, arid I am glad to tell you that last year’s 
record sales were not only casily reached but 
substantially exceeded. Once again, I acknow- 
ledge the benefit this world-famous product 
derives from your Company's close association 
with the Dunlop Rubber Company Limited in 
respect of research facilities and technical col- 
laboration. 


In my circular to ordinary stockholders dated 
June 15, 1960, I stated that your directors 
were satisfied that in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances the profits of Permoglaze Limited 
for the thirteen months’ period ended 
October 31, 1960, would be at a level similar 
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to that of the previous year and I am pleased to 
say that this forecast proved to be fully justified 


Throughout the period of this report there 
has ,been a sustained demand for Permoglaze 
products from both the home and export 
markets with the happy result that total sales 
established a new record and despite some addi- 
nional oper ting costs an increase in net carnings 
was achieved 


THE rUuTURI 


The evidence available appears to justify fully 
an optimistic view of the current year’s trading 
and, to sum up, I feel that stockholders can 
look forward with confidence to another suc- 
cessful year, subject of course to the continuance 
of reasonably favourable trading conditions 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At a separate class meeting of Preferred stock- 
holders and a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting proposals in connection with the re- 
organisation of the company’s business and 
capital structure were sanctioned and the pro- 
posed change of name to “ Blundell-Permoglaze 
Limited ” approved. 


The two principal United Kingdom subsid- 
anes, Blundell, Spence & Co.,Ltd. and Perma- 
glaze Ltd., will continue to trade under their 
own names 


UNION FEINANCIERE BELGI 
DES TABACS 


~ TABACOFINA” 


Société Anonyme 
ANIWERP, BELGIUM 


fABACO- 
1 6th and 
aire det 


vard of Director 


lt of the somewha r condinen 
tobacco imports in France and Italy 


Rome 
2 to market a number of its better 


Treaty, the Company ha 


these countric 
In Belgium the 


benehied from the steady 


Company's  subsidiarie 


expansion of the 


market and the Dutch subsidiary increased it 
share of total sales in the Netherlands. Satis 
factory results were again obtained in Switzer 


land, and in spite of increased duty imposed on 


cigarettes by the Indonesian government, 
development of the Company's subsidiary there 
was wholly satisfactory. The effects of the 
upheaval in the Congo were felt less keenly than 
had been feared and turnover for the year was 
only 10 per cent less than that of 1959. No 
losses were suffered either in personne! or,plant 
In the face of some difficulties, activity in Brazil 
and Canada continued to increase, 


Net profits for the period under review 
amount to BF 88,102,166 which together with 
the balance of BF 1,125,195 brought forward 
from the previous year provide a total of 
BF 89,227,361 available for distribution. 


It is accordingly proposed to transfer BF Sm 
to the liquid reserve ; to distribute BF 72m. in 
the form of a dividend of BF 100, and, after 
sundry provisions, to carry forward the resulting 
balance of BF 5,966,561 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Jacques van Zuylen (Chairman); Frans Vander 
Elst (Vice-Chairman); Pierre Vander Elst-de- 
Gruyter ; Paul Vander Elst ; Edmond Wouters ; 
Jean Vander Elst ; Jean Mertens ; Jean Borin ; 
Willy Tombeur ; Paul van Houts 
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TELEPHONE AND GENERAL TRUST 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 


MR ALASTAIR F. ROGER ON A HEALTHY FINANCIAL POSITION 


The 35th annual general mecting of the Tele 
phone and General Trust Limited will be held 
on April 25th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Alastair F. Roger, 
which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts: 


I am pleased once again to present to you 
a satisfactory report on the affairs of the 
Trust. 


The gross income of the Trust—the Holding 
Company—in 1960 at £592,482 increased by 
£22,824 of which some £11,000 was in Miscel- 
laneous Income—always a variable item. 


The net profit after charging all expenses, 
Debenture and Loan interest, and providing 
£200,000 for taxation against £183,200 in 1959, 
was up by £6,668 at £256,583. 


Capital reorganisation expenses of £2,105 
have been written off, £50,000 is transferred to 
General Reserve, and after providing for the 
? per cent dividend on £566,500 Preference 
Stock (on £550,000 in 1959) the payment of a 
final dividend of 11 per cent is recommended 
on £1,629,600 of Ordinary Stock, making with 
the § per cent interim already paid a total of 
16 per cent for the vear. This compares with 
1S per cent paid for 1959 on a combined total 
of, £1,455.000 of Ordinary and “A” Ordinary 
Stocks, or the equivalent of 13.39 per cent on 
the increased total of £1,629.600 

We feel these 
view of the reduction, as intimated to you last 
year, from 6 per cent to 4 per cent in the divi- 
dend received from our subsidiary, The Trini 
dad Consokdated Telephones Limited. A 
stated in the Directors’ Report, this subsidiary 
was placed in voluntary liquidation on Decem- 
ber 15, 1960, subsequent to the purchase of 


rrinidad 


results are satisfactory in 


undertaking by the 


its telephane 


Governmen 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


The Trust's Balance Sheet again shows a 
healthy state, with £1,414,897 of Reserves after 
the capitalisation of £191,100 from Share Pre- 
mium Account as explained in the Directors’ 
Report. There is also a substantial apprecia- 
tion in market value on our general quoted in- 
vestments compared with their Balance Sheet 
cost. 

Our investment in Shares in Subsidiary Com- 
panies has increased by some £290,000 mainly 
in the Jamaica Telephone Company follow- 
ing a rights issue of Ordinary Shares in 
July last. 


The reduction of £779,432 in Loans to Sub- 
sidiary Companies reflects the repayment of the 
Trust’s loan by the liquidator of the Trinidad 
subsidiary in December, 1960 


The consolidated Balance Sheet again shows 
a strong posinon. 


GENERAL INVESTMENTS 


Quoted investments with a net book cost of 

2,989,301 had a market value of £7,207,264 at 
December 31, 1960. During 1960 increased in- 
come was received from these investments and 
this trend appears to be continuing 


INTERESTS IN TELEPHONE OPERATING 
COMPANIES 


Trinidad :—I told you last year that no settle 
ment had been reached with the Trinidad 
Government on the Company's long outstanding 
application for a rates increase, but that repre- 
sentatives of the Company were ready to attend 
further talks with Government when invited to 
do so. 


Such talks did in fact take place in July last 
and a provisional agreement was signed, but 
before the terms of that agreement could be 
implemented a strike of employees was called 
which resulted in practically the complete stop- 
page of telephone communications in Trinidad 
including overseas radio telephone service. This 
strike continued for over three months, As a 
result of friendly talks in London and Trinidad 
between the Premier of Trinidad, various of his 
Ministers, and representatives of the Trust, it 
was agreed it would be in our mutual interests 
for the Government of Trinidad wt purchase 
the telephone system. The necessary legislation 
was introduced and the telephone system vested 
in Government on November 27, 1960. Our 
offer to assist in every way possible in the 
restoration of the telephone service was gladly 
accepted by Government, and we hope to be 
able to conunue to play some part in the 
expansion of the — telephone 
Trinidad 

Barbados ~ The Company spent over 
£162,000 on the development and expansion of 
the telephone system during 1960 when 815 
stauions were added, making a-total of 9,725 in 
service at the end of the year 


SCTVICE in 


Towards this expenditure the Company made 
a successful issue of 4 100,000 in Ordinary Shares 
in February, 1960, increasing the total issued 
Ordinary Capital to £400,000 of which the Trust 
holds some 53 per cent 


Jamawa :—Capital expenditure during the year 
amounted to £728,000 with 35,537 stauens in 
service at December 31, 1960. In July, 1960, 
the Company issued 562,500 additional Ordinary 
Shares, bringing the issued Ordinary Capital up 
to £2,437,800 of which the Trust holds 50.6 
per cent. 


Portugal:—In Portugal, where the Trust's 
associated Company, The Anglo-Portuguese 
Telephone Company Limited, operates the tele- 
phone systems in Lisbon and Oporto, expansion 
continues and a further 21,850 telephones were 
added during the year.’ This brings the total 
number of telephones in service in these areas 
to 275,350 at December 31, 1960. The Trust 
continues to give financial and technical support 
to the Company 


GENERAL 


The year has not been without its enxieties 
but I feel these have been successfuly sur- 
mounted, and I am satisfied that the Report and 
Accounts justify us in the belief that mext year 
we will again be able to present to you a posi- 
tion of progress and continued strength. 


In order to bring the interim and final Ordin- 
ary dividends into closer relationship, your 
Directors propose. subject to unforeseen circum- 
stances, to increase the next interim dividend 
to 6 per cent 
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BAKELITE LIMITED 


MR STANLEY ADAMS REPORTS 
HIGHEST TURNOVER IN COMPANY'S 


ESFORY 


The following is a summary of the Chairman’s 
Statement circulated with the 1960 Report and 
Accounts prior to the 35th Annual General 
Meeting of Bakelite Limited which will be held 
in London on April 27, 1961. 


Turnover and profit for 1960 were the highest 
in the Company's history although the recession 
being experienced by certain industries had had 
an effect upon the Company's sales. The trading 
profit before taxation was 1,350,808 
(41,250,554) and after providing for Debenture 
Stock interest and taxation there remained a 
balance of £644,679 (£613,842). The proposed 
final dividend of 114 per cent together with the 
6 per cent interim dividend already paid makes 
a total of 17§ per cent for 1960 which is the 
same as for the previous year but is payable on 
the increased capitai. 


TRADE REVIEW 


The Company's trading during the first six 
months of 1960 maintained the pattern of the 
latter part of 1959, but some slackening in 
demand was experienced during the second half 
of the year due mainly to reduced activity in 
the car and consumer durables industries, 


Further progress had been made in our poly- 
ethylene position and the Company is well 
placed to participate fully in the growing market 
for this material. Highly competitive conditions 
still applied to PVC but our products were in 
good demand. Sales of phenolic moulding 
material achieved an almost comparable volume 
with that of 1959, while turnover of industrial 
laminated materials showed a modest increase, 


Despite the reduced activity in the furniture 
industry demand for WARERITE decorative 
materials had increased and, supported by addi- 
tional designs and a national press advertising 
campaign our overall achievement was ahead of 
the previous year. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In addition to further development on 
phenolic materials extensive work had been car- 
ried out on VYBAK and polyethylene thermo- 
plastics and on the newer thermo-setting 
materials, 


Significant progress had been made with the 
use of epoxide resins for flooring and road sur- 
facing and a new series of alkyd moulding 
materials had been introduced. The range of 
copper-clad laminates had been widened to in- 
clude copper-clad epoxide laminates which com- 
bine exceptional strength with stability and good 
electrical properties 

Close co-operation with Union Carbide Cor- 
poration continued with frequent visits of 
personnel between England and USA and in 
addition our staff made visits to other overseas 
countries. 


OVERSEAS TRADING 


Mr Adams reported that continuing efforts 
were being applied towards increasing the 
export business and despite highly competitive 
conditions some improvement was shown during 
the year. 


Both the subsidiary and associated companies 
in India have achieved an increased volume of 
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business. Plant was being installed in Hydera- 
bad for the manufacture of phenolic and 
polyester resins and moulding materials, and 
capacity was to be increased for the output of 
laminated material. 


EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


New building construction at Tyseley had 
provided space for additional laminating plant 
and improved storage facilities. A modern office 
block had also been erected for the Accounting 
Department. 

Increased production capacity was being pro- 
vided for thermo-setting resins and special 
equipment had been installed for the bulk hand- 
ling of liquid products. In addition, 
plant for the manufacture of ther stic 
materials will soon be in operation at Aycliffe 
to meet the increasing demand for these 
products. 


PERSONNEL 


Membership of the Board had remained un- 
changed but Mr Noel Docker, who wished to 
concentrate on his many other interests, will not 
be offering himself for re-election at the General 
Meeting. 


Mr Adams closed his statement with a tribute 
to his fellow directors and chief executives of 
the Company for the continued help he had 
received and also thanked the employees at all 
levels and at all centres for their individual 
efforts in making possible the record results, 


JEYES’ SANITARY 
COMPOUNDS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


UPWARD SALES TREND MAINTAINED 


The Sevenry-Sixth Annual General Mecting 
was held in London on April 6th. Mr R. G. 
Berchem, Chairman and Managing Director, 
said: 


Consequent upon the death of Mr Blundell 
Brown after 40 years’ service, my colleagues did 
me the great honour of appointing me as his 
successor, At the same time your Board 
appointed Mr J. V. Richardson as Deputy 
Chairman. I am pleased to say that the Board 
has been considerably strengthened by two new 
appointments—Mr Hugh F. Eagicton and Mr 
Philip H. Dixon. 


Nett sales for the year were approximately 
4 per cent greater than those of 1959 though 
selling conditions became more difficult in the 
second half of the year and were also affected 
by the unseasonable summer. Increased costs of 
wages, materiais and services reduced our profit 
margins and we have absorbed in this year's 
accounts the whole of the heavy initial develop- 
ment costs of TRUST Toilet Rolls. 


In consequence the Group Trading Profit 
before tax shows a decrease from {£345,525 to 
£261,887. Nevertheless the general upward 
trend of the past five years has been maintained 
as will be seen from the corresponding figures 
of profits during that period, viz: 


1956 180,026 

1957 200,123 

1958 252,907 

1959 345,525 

1960 3 . 261,887 
Resale price maintenance has now virtually 
become a dead letter and with the growing con- 
centration of buying power into fewer and fewer 


hands, manufacturers’ ing prices 
margins are under greater pressure 
I believe that 1961 will see an i i 
these processes though your Directors ha 
confidence in our ability to maintain 

tinuous upward trend of our sales. 

Our associated and subsidiary Compani 
South Africa, New Zealand and Ireland - 
tinue to expand and prosper. They have 
valuable contributions to our profits and 
national exports. The development of our 
European trade is encouraging and ‘although it 
has not yet reached the profit-carning stage we 
are satisfied that the prospects are good. : 

In conclusion 1 would like to express to my 
colleagues my sincere appreciation of the help 
they have given me, and on behalf of both 
Shareholders and Directors our thanks to all 
our staffs for their unremitting efforts and 
loyalty. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


ERICSSON TELEPHONES 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULT 


The Fifry-eighth Annual Gencral Meeting of 
Ericsson Telephones Limited was held on 
April 4th in London. 


Sir Harold A. Wernher, Bt, GCVO, TD, the 
Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 


The trading result for the past year was satis- 
factory and showed a very welcome recovery 
from the recession of the previous year. Invoiced 
sales considerably exceeded those of the pre 
vious year. 

Our order book is substantial and ensures a high 
rate of productivity throughout the current year. 


Exports continue to represent a substantial 
part of our trading, and while in monetary value 
the percentage of exports to total sales showed 
a slight drop on the previous year, it actually 
represented an increase of over 18 per cent. 


There are 135 million telephones in use 
throughout the world, and one authority has 
forecast that by 1980 this should increase to 
500 million. If this is a fair estimate there 
will be plenty of work in the future for your 
company. 

We have a trading profit for the year of 
£1,086,650 ; this is a big advance on the 1959 
profit of £653,160. I feel fully justified in end- 
ing on a note of confidence. Our order book is 
im very good shape and our factories well con- 
ditioned to give us a good output in 1961. The 
report was seconded by Mr J. H. Reed, CBE, 
Managing Director, and a final dividend of 9 per 
cemt free of tax on the Ordinary Stock as in- 
creased by the share issue in November last, 
making a total of 13 per cent tax free, was 
approved. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


An earlier close for press last weck 
because of the Easter holidays made it 
impossible to include the following pars- 
graph in the report of the Society’s annual 
general meeting: 

A special resolution was passed with 
only one dissentient authorising in Sub- 
stutution for the Society's existing Rules, } 
the draft Rules submitted to the Meeting. 
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P and O 


| his annual address to shareholders the 
chairman of P ‘and O, Sir Donald 
Anderson, hesitated to commit himself about 
the future trend of world shipping or the 
immediate outlook for P and O. He gave 
shareholders some comfort by telling them 
that “the worst is now behind us.” But 
he warned them that the unchanged divi- 
dend of 11 per cent was not yet adequately 
covered ; that “ the general trend of ship- 
ping earnings does not yet indicate that the 
pendulum has begun to swing ”; that there 
are still too many ships ; and that a quick 
recovery cannot be foreseen. The various 
operating sections of the P and O group 
certainly reveal no consistent pattern. The 
Hain Line in 1960 had a worse year in the 
tramp business, as did the New Zealand 
Shipping Company in the cargo liner 
trade, and Orient’s passenger ship earnings 
were also down, due to the planned with- 
drawal of ships for the air conditioning 
programme. But British India did better 
in its cargo liner trade (except in the Far 
East), and tanker earnings continued to rise 
P and O is well placed to take advantage 
of any eventual recovery in world shipping: 
its resources are being rationalised ; its 
management and administration remodelled ; 
the Oriana has completed her maiden voyage 
and she will soon be joined by the Canberra 

Sir Donald argued against shipping sub- 
sidies. What the industry really wanted, he 
suggested, Was “ not the promise of a living. 
but only the opportunity to make a living.” 
I'he British Government, he felt, should use 
all its powers of persuasion to keep national 
discrimination to a minimum so that com- 
petition, and not state patronage, would 
decide who should survive. 


Whitbread 


MONG the modern brewing giants 
Whitbread occupies a unique place, 
retaining its identity as a family-controlled 
business and pursuing policies somewhat 
different from the other brewers. Last year 
its trading profits rose by 18 per cent, but 
the rise in net profits was only about 8 per 
cent, from fiarenmo to £1,§83,000. 
Mackeson’s stout, sold on a national scale, 
accounts for about half Whitbread’s trade 
and the improvement in profits suggests 
that its sales recovered from the disappoint- 
ing level which prevailed in the hot summer 
of 1959. The preliminary statement, in 
fact, says that itbread’s beer production 
in 1960 rose “ substantially more ” than the 
national average. But investment income 
fell by £197,000, as last year the group sold 
most of its investments to the wholly-owned 
Whitbread‘ Investment Company, whose 
final dividend in February should. however. 


return about £100,000 to the parent com- 
pany this year. 

The directors have raised the dividend 
from 2§ to 27 per cent, so that at the cur- 
rent price of 124s. 6d. the “A” shares yield 
4.3 per cent. This is high in comparison 
with other brewery yields. The explanation 
seems to lie in the view which the market 
takes of the Whitbread “ umbrella.” Con- 
trol by the family, it is argued, makes it 
unlikely that Whitbread will make an out- 
~ bid for another brewery, as the issue 

additional shares might result in a loss 
of control by the family. But, in spreading 
its “ umbrella,” Whitbread gains quite sub- 
stantial minority holdings in other breweries 
(usually big enough to deter someone else 
from making a bid) and is able to reinforce 
the management of the smaller breweries 
with which it is associated. Through 
them it secures outlets for its beers, particu- 
larly its stout, virtually on a national scale. 
The cost of securing these outlets is com- 
paratively low. But there are some dis- 
advantages, for the local draught beers are 
kept in production and the Whitbread 
“umbrella” facilitates economies in distri- 
bution rather than in production. Certainly, 
too, Whitbread cannot insist so urgently 
on changes in policy as it could if it had 
full control. Nevertheless, in its own way, 
Whitbread is well on the way to being 
a national brewer and if its shares look 
low compared with other brewing equities it 
may be because the latter in fact are too 
high. 


Vauxhall Motors 


AUXHALL had a more profitable year in 
V 1960 than the vicissitudes of the motor 
trade might have led people to expect ; net 
profits of {7,159,000 were £700,000 higher 
than in 1959, sales were five per cent higher 
at {£136 million. The key to this unex- 


pected increase in profits is the rise in the, 


1958 1959 
é mill. 
Sales 
Gross profit 
Net profit 


Gross profits ‘sales 
Gross profits /net assets. . 


proportion of commercial vehicles made— 
from 38 to 42 per cent of total output. 
Profit margins are often higher on commer- 
cial vehicles, and Vauxhall’s profits will 
have been raised by capacity working at its 
truck plant. Car production was only seven 
per cent lower than in 1959 ; the low out- 
put in the second half of the year, with the 
consequent rise in production costs, was 
partly offset by capacity production in the 
first half of the year. 

Vauxhall's good showing is not a guide to 
the effects of the winter on other car makers, 
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for none of them make such a high propor- 
tion of commercial vehicles. But none of 
them seems to have suffered more severely 
than Vauxhall from the virtual loss of the 
United States market for small saloons 
Vauxhall and Bedford export sales last year 
were five per cent below those of 1959, and 
North America took 32 per cent of the total, 
against 42 per cent. But unlike the United 
States, sales in Canada rose, and Vauxhall 
was again the best-selling imported car in 
that country. Mr Copelin, the retiring 
chairman of Vauxhall, expresses a belief 
in the underlying strength of the British 
market for cars, but he urges that lower 
purchase tax and relief from “other 
restrictions on normal consumption” are 
urgently needed to develop the full potential 
of the market. One result of last winter's 
slump shown in the balance sheet is a rise 
of £6 million in stocks, representing an 
accumulation of about 8,000 cars. 


Esso Petroleum 


1 Be year the Esso group’s income from 
sales rose by {17.5 million to £ 309.6 
million, surpassing the £300 million mark 
for the first time. But though sales ex- 
panded in step with the general increase in 
European demand for petroleum products, 
net profits improved by only £700,000 to 
£11.6 million, The extent of the squeeze 
on profit margins can be gauged by the 
fact that the group earned the same profit 
in 1957 with a capital employed of only 
£129 million, compared with {210.6 million 
employed last year. To the pressure of 
competition on selling prices in the com- 
mercial and industrial markets were added 
“the difficulties of maintaining a balance 
of refinery production ” and between them 
they outweighed the lower cost of Middle 
East crude oil. The directors do not 
expect any relief from this competitive 
pressure. They therefore propose to meet 
it by further cost reductions, high standards 
of quality and service, and the application 
of research to the problems of production 
and distribution. 

Since 19§7 an average of £28 million a 
year has been spent on refinery construc- 
tion, the modernisation of the tanker fleet 
and other capital development projects. 
Esso’s policy has been to find a large part 
of the finance required from earnings. In 
1960 profits held back in the business 
amounted to {9 million, compared with 
£6 million in 1959. This meant halving 
the dividend paid to the parent company, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, to 1s. But even 
retaining four-fifths of earnings has proved 
to be insufficient to satisfy the group's 
appetite for finance. Bank loans and over- 
drafts have risen steeply from less than 
£500,000 at the end of 1959 to over {11.7 
million at the end of last year. Part of this 
increase in short-term borrowing could pre- 
sumably be funded by the issue of shares to 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, or by another 
debenture issue in . Last year 
Esso’s new refinery at Milford Haven came 


~ Continued on page 176 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Unity in Unilever 


NILEVER trades in a multitude of mass 
markets. Its products add only a few 

coins to the grocery bill, but to secure them 
Unilever has to compete in the market place 
with rivals as powerful though perhaps not 
so widely ranging as itself. Sometimes the 
going is hard, as in France last year when 


Unilever clashed with Procter and Gamble ~ 


in the detergent market. Sometimes a step 
backwards has to be made, as with Planta 
margarine in Holland and Germany. But, 
more often than not, Unilever does more 
than hold its own, steadily pushing its 
total sales up. Its shareholders have grown 
accustomed to growth in diversity, for each 
annual report is full of detail about indi- 
vidual products and particular areas. 

These comments tend to focus attention 
on the tactical fight, where Unilever uses 
the traditional weapons of price cutting, 
coupons, and advertising. It helps too to 
perpetuate the impression that this is a 
loosely knit empire. It is certainly true that 
local managers have much individual re- 
sponsibility and autonomy. But control from 
the centre is firm as well as flexible. While 
the local managers make their forecasts 
and submit their budgets, the directors at 
the centre have the final say on how much 
will be spent and how it is to be spent. It 
is the directors who decide whether to 
sacrifice profit margins so as to preserve 
sales or to go slow on sales promotion 
so as to preserve profits. It is at the 
head offices, moreover, that groups of 
specialists are on call. The worst crime 
a local Unilever manager can commit is 
not so much in making an error of judg- 

; ment about market trends as in being slow 
yto call for specialist help if things start to 
go wrong. 

The nearer to the top the manager climbs, 
the more often he will have to try to answer 
the question: what is good for Unilever? 
He has always to be alert to broad changes 
in economic conditions. The power of the 
retailer, for example, is growing, particu- 
larly where supermarkets are being estab- 
lished. That may ultimately affect Uni- 
lever’s prospects as a supplier of branded 
goods. Is it therefore mght for Unilever 
in Britain to put rather more emphasis on 
its interests in direct distribution? The 
answer is apparently a qualified Yes. More 
products are to be sold through the Mac 
Fisheries shops in this country in an effort 
to capitalise on their reputation for dealing 
with perishable foods. But while in this 
country Unilever may be moving closer to 
retailing it has to consider whether in the 
continent of Africa it, through the United 
Africa Group, will have gradually to with- 
draw from direct trading. At the moment, 
UAG is doing well: last year its turnover 
rose from £281 million to {295 million; its 
trading profits were higher; and the yield 
on the capital employed improved. But it 
is Now putting increasing emphasis on mer- 
chandising and manufacturing rather than 
upon trading and produce and last year 
while the value of its merchandise sales rose 


by £19 million to £220 million the value of 
produce it handled fell by £7 million to 
£60 million. 

Thinking broadly themselves the direc- 
tors encourage shareholders to think in 
international terms. They begin their 
latest report with the words: 

1960 was a year marked by a downward 
turn in the economy of the United States, 
and in the second half of the year the rate 
of expansion slowed down. Prices of 
primary products fell. 

This heips to emphasise the fact that the 
1960 results look disappointing because 
they are being compared with the excep- 
tionally good outturn in 1959. Turnover 
rose last year from £1,787 million to £1,847 
milifon (with sales to third parties going up 
from £1,329 million to £1,387 million) but 
trading profits, having risen by 24 per cent 
in 1959, fell by 8 per cent (from {£113} 
million to £104} million). As a result the 
profit margin on sales came down from 3.3 
to 2.9 per cent and the return on capital 
employed from 10.3 to 8.7 per cent. The 
directors draw particular attention to the 
check in economic expansion and to the 
growth in competition. They report a 
set-back in profits on detergents, ice cream 
and toilet preparations and lower profits on 
animal feeding stuffs. Profits on frozen 
foods, dry soups and edible fats were 
higher. UAG did well, which helps to 
explain why Limited's results were so much 
better than NV’s (to which profits in North 
America contributed only a marginal in- 
crease). Competition in Europe, where NV 
trades, appears to have been particularly 
fierce, especially in detergents in France 
and Italy; and, in addition, NV had to 
absorb a direct loss of {£700,000 arising 
from the Planta episode. 


ITH an Organisation as big as this, 

where the directors again expect to 
finance capital expenditure of more than 
£50 million from the group’s own resources, 
shareholders cannot but help to feel a little 
remote from its affairs. But the directors 
are fully alive to shareholders’ interests. 
The dividend policy has been progressive. 


173 


For 1960, NV paid a total of Fl 21 (against 
Fl 20) and Limited, after allowing for the 
effect of the revaluation of the guilder under 
the equalisation agreement, paid a total of 
24.54 per cent (against 22.71 per cent). Bar 
a slump in world trade, the least that share- 
holders can expect in dividend on any one 
year is the repetition of the previous year’s 
payment and, more often than not, they can 
expect some increase. 

The Unilever shares are therefore bought 
for growth. But which should investors 
buy, NV or Limited? The dividends are 
always equalised under the agreement 
between the two companies ; for the 
British resident there can be no doubt that 
it has to be Limited. But should it always 
be NV for Continental and American in- 
vestors ? Until 1954, Limited commanded 
a higher price than NV but since then the 
reverse has been true. NV should continue 
to command a premium. above Limited. 
First NV offers an advantage in tax reliefs 
on the dividend to non-resident investors. 
Secondly, the NV- shares do not attract 
stamp duty outside this country. Thirdly, 
as bearer stocks they represent the equiva- 
lent of cash in current transactions and do 
not usually attract death duties. It is diffi- 
cult to qualify these advantages exactly but 
it has been estimated that they add up to 
a premium of about 10 per cent on the NV 
shares. The actual premium is 37 per cent. 
By normal canons, it would seem to pay an 
investor interested in yield to sell NV and 
buy Limited. But another factor compli- 
cates this equation, for NV, like Royal 
Dutch, is a route into European currencies. 
In a time when sterling is weak, the cur- 
rency risk is avoided by buying NV shares, 
for by buying them the investor is moving 
into a freely convertible currency. When, 
for example, an American buys Limited 
with external account sterling he can only 
secure blocked sterling if he subsequently 
sells and he can then only transfer that out- 
side Britain through security sterling. He 
has therefore to take account of the discount 
at which security sterling stands. But if 
sterling improves, there would be a good 
case for a non-resident buying Limited, 
which at 161s. 6d. yields 3.0 per cent, 
rather than NV, which at {11)5 yields 2.3 
per cent. But, whichever shares they buy, 
investors have to look upon Unilever as a 
unified trading empire. 


PROFITS AND ASSETS 


(£000's 
Unilever Limited Unilever NV ; Combined 


| 1959 


Profits — 
Trading profit 
Profit after tax .. 
Net income. 


Ordinary dividends 
Retained profits 


Assets — 
Net fixed assets 
Net current assets 
Net liquid assets 
Capital employed 


1960 | 1959 | 


58.262 
29,065 
26,720 


9.038 
16,578 


48.028 
22,467 
22,788 


9.514 
12,104 


117,816 
115,698 

40,514 
233,514 


135.53) 
117,305 

26.178 
252,836 
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on stream, while the Fawley refinery had a 
record throughput of almost 11 million tons, 
almost twice its 1951 capacity. This year 
plants for the expansion of turbo-jct fuel 
and chemical feedstock production are ex- 
pected to be completed and a start made on 
the construction of a butyl rubber plant 
with a planned output of 30,000 tons a year. 
Plans for the improvement of fuel distribu- 
tion include the further development of the 
pipe line project that will link Fawley with 
Severnside and West London 


Albright and Wilson 


R S. BARRATT, the chairman of 

Albright and Wilson, says that the 
sales of this chemical group rose from £34! 
million to £424 million in 1960. Most of 
his increase came from A, Boake, Roberts 
ind Company (Holdings) which joined the 
rroup in February, 1960, but Mr Barratt 
ivs that “almost, every other company 
nade its contribution,” and he looks for- 
vard to higher sales this year. 

But the news about profits is not so en- 
aging. Net profits of the group in 196 
by g per cent from {2,433,000 to 

but if account is taken of Boake 
fits in 3959 the rise 
Last year a decline in selling 
ed th 


< 


is only on 
¢ results of some of the 
ubsidiaries, particularly the Cana 

- which made a small loss compared 
ubstantial profit in 1959. Mr Barratt 
that the results of the overseas com 
should improve this year ; but profit 
home began to narrow in the 
utufpn and this may produce lower profits 


thic 


margins at 


The ordinary dividend for 1960 is 20 per 
cent on the capital as increased by: the 
hares issued on the Boake, Roberts acquisi 
tion ; it is Covered 24 times by earnings. In 
1959. the dividend of 18.3 per cent was 
covered 2.8 times. The §s. ordinary shares 
now stand at 27s. 4$d. and yield 3.7 per 


f 
cent 


Contractors’ Profits 


RELIMINARY results from George 
Wimpey and Taylor Woodrow are in 
sharp contrast to each other. In February 
Wimpey made a one for one scrip issue and 
its directors said they intended to maintain 
the 10 per cent dividend on the increased 
capital. They. have now done this, so that 
the ordinary dividend for 1960 has been 
effectively doubled. The group’s gross 
profits rose by 23 per cent, from {2,545,000 
to £3,137,000, and net profits by almost the 
same amount, from {1,511,000 to 
£1,854,000. The amount put to reserves 
has risen from {1,200,000 to {1,600,000 
and the dividend cover remains high at 7.4 
times, against 11.8 times in 1959. The {£1 
ordinary shares have gained 6s. 3d. to stand 
at 130s. They yield only 1} per cent. 
Tavlor Woodrow is smaller than George 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Wimpey and in February its directors said 
that the bad weather in the latter half of 
1960 pushed up costs on some of its con- 
tracts and that the group had made a loss 
on the abandonment of a building develop- 
ment in Australia, which, though compara- 
tively small, could hardly have been wel- 
come. The group’s gross profits fell by 
37 per cent, from £1,430,000 to {891.000 
and after a lower tax charge net profits fell 
by 36 per cent, from £720,000 to £460,000. 
The dividend has been raised from the equi- 
valent of 184 per cent to 20 per cent but 
the cover has fallen from 2.2 to 1.3 times. 
The market was not surprised by the results, 
and the §s. shares at 26s, 6d. yield 3.8 
per cent 


London Brick 


AST year the gross profits of London 
Brick rose by 4) per cent from 
£2,381,000 to £2,488,000 and earnings on 
the ordinary capital rose from 27.4 to 30.5 
per cent, after a rise in the tax charge had 
limited the rise in net profits to 2! 
from ={£1.197,000 to {1 
ordinary divi 


rais 


per cent, 
227.000. The 
x the vear has been 
to 175 per 

These results might be judged disappoint 
ing in a year when both the price and th 
output of bricks rose and it looks as if 
London Brick was unable to step up pro- 
duction sufhciently to match demand 
Costs have been increasing steadily and the 
price of fletton bricks, of which London 
Brick is the leading producer, was only 
raised in December and therefore had little 
effect on the results for 1960. Possibly the 
benefits of a higher level of capital invest- 
nent will become more apparent this year, 
for demand is still running at a high level. 
The {1 ordinary shares now. stand at 
90s. 6d., to yield 3! per cent 


Rea Brothers 


ai. full accounts of Rea Brothers, the 
merchant bankers, do not include a 
statement by the chairman, Mr Walter 
Salomon. The company was. made public 
last October so that this omission is a little 
surprising, but the diligent shareholder can 
always turn up at the annual general 
meeting. The accounts reveal a modest 
increase in disclosed profits from £174,000 
to £186,000. But the bank’s main earning 
assets, advances and acceptances have in- 
creased substantially: advances from 
£1.440,000 to £4,3§2,000 and acceptances 
from £596,000 to £985,000. As forecast, a 
dividend of 10 per cent is recommended, so 
that at 69s. the {1 “A” shares, intro- 
duced last October around §4s. 9d., now 
yield 2.9 per cent. Rea Brothers’ bills 
command rates in the market and they 
are acceptable to a limited amount for re- 
discount at the Bank of England—a 
privilege of the Acceptance Houses Associa- 
tion that is extended to a number of outside 
firms. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS Mar. 6 Mar 20 Apr. | 
LAST DEALINGS Mar. 17 Aor. 7 Apr. 2! 


ACCOUNT DAY Mar. 28 Apr. 18 May 2 


S the Easter holiday approached, busi- 
A ness in the stock market slackened 
and there was a fall in the number of 
bargains marked ; but buyers did not seem 
to be influenced by the balance of payments 
figures and there was no noticeable fall in 
the price yf gilt-edged stocks or equities. 
When the \Stock Exchange reopened on 
Tuesday thtre was a much higher level of 
demand for industrial equities, and their 
prices rose quite sharply. The Financial 
Times index of ordinary share prices at last 
broke through its previous peak to a new 
high of 344.4. The gold reserve figures 
were not as bad as the market had feared 
and prices remained firm. Over the week 
to Wednesday The Economist indicator 
gained 7.2 points to 410.7, a new peak. On 
Thursday there was a fair amount of end- 
account profit taking after the recent rise. 
but generally this was well absorbed by 
renewed buving, some of it for the new 
account which covers budget day. Equities 
made further headway but gilt-edged stocks 
were neglected. . 

Among gilt-edged stocks, demand both 
before and after the holiday centred largely 
upon the medium dated stocks. Some of 
the short dated stocks also improved after 
Easter, but their gains were usually limited 
to |.. Funding §! per cent 1982-84 gained 

to 96, and among the irredeemables 
3} per cent War Loan gained | to §7:2. 

The news of the merger between Ind 
Coope, Tetley and Ansells stole the lime- 
light before the Easter holiday and interest 
was maintained in brewery shares after- 
wards. Over the week to Wednesday several 
brewery shares gained in price; Vaux 
advanced by 2s. to 158s. and Mitchells and 
Butlers by 8s. od. to 76s. gd. There was a 
continued demand for store shares ; Deben- 
hams advanced a further 1s. 6d. to 66s. 6d. 
and press comment led to a rise in GUS 
“A” of 3s. to §4s. 104d. Decca Record 
was also the subject of press comment and 
rose by 2s. yd. to 71s. gd. in an otherwise 
quiet market for electrical shares. 

The news of good orders at the New York 
motor show resulted in small rises in the 
shares of the big motor producers, most 
notably Jaguar, whose “A” shares rose 
5s. 4)d. to 58s. 44d. Among commercial 
vehicle builders, Leyland gained 3s. 3d. to 
93s. 3d. After losing 1s. 6d. immediately 
after the announcement of the rights issue, 
Stewarts and Lloyds rallied to §6s. 4/d. 
Insurance shares improved after the an- 
nouncement of the ix dividend, with 
Prudential “ A” gaining 3 to 25. 

Before Easter the result of the South 
African treason trial increased the demand 
for Kaffirs, especially from Johannesburg. 
But the pressure slackened after the holiday 
and Union Corporation lost 3s. 3d, to 48s. 
and Western Holdings 1s. 43d. to 128s. od. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For che 13 days ended March 31, 196). there was an “above- 
line” deficit (after allowmg for sinking funds) of £45,415,000 
compared with a surplus of £18,445 im the previous week 
and a defict of €34.676.000 in the corresponding period of lan 
year There was a net receipt “below-line” of £2.916,000 


leaving a total cumulative deficit for the financial year of 
£394 318,000 compared with £313,591 000 in 1959-60. 









April |, April 1, 112 days 13 days 

Estimate} 1959, 1960, ended 

£000 1960-6! to to Mar. Mar 
Mar. 31, Mar. 31. . 3 

1960 196! 196! 










Ord. Revenue 


Income Tax ..«« 2478,000 32165 197042 
Surtax : J 9.000 10.900 
Death Oucies 9.300 9600 
Stamos 3,200 3,800 
Profits tax, EPT and 

EPL 9.100 9,500 


Other Inland Revenue 
Dues 
Total Inland Revenue 3273,0009010,062 321! 812|162965 231042 








| 458,630]1 373,305 1456,523 | 46.579 48.032 
950,150] 908.585 933,260] 12.895 20,005 


Customs 
Excise 

















Total Customs and 
Excise 


281 890 2389 res|ss 474 68,037 


"108,409 126,005 


Motor Duties 113,000 1172 2 
Or Dr 
PO (Net Receiprs) 8.430 1.770 700 
Broadcast Licences 39,000} 36100 37.900] 2.800 2.700 
Sundry Loans 32.000] 33.923 41.288 434 
Miscellaneous 110,000] 151,715 126.877] 1.104 2.117 


Total 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to Northern 

treland Exchequer 
Other Consolidated 
Funds 
Supply Services 


88.994 
8.672 42 62! 


Total 205,188 $747,169 


Sinking Funds 


Above-line’ Surplus or 


Deficit 306,617 
Below-iine Net Expendi- Cr Cr 
caret 4,997 2,916 
Total Surplus or Deficit. 29,479 42,499 
Net receipts fram ‘ 
Tax Reserve Certificaces 12, 1% 104 
Savings Ceruficates 700 1.000 
Defence Bonds 143.814 105.688] 1,392 3.414 
Premium Savings Bonds 130 1,450 


Total 





* Net receipt of the Civ 


( Contingencies Fund of €5 mithon 
o 190-4! n mn 1959.60) 


FLOATING DEBT 


(< millon) 





Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills Aéahen 











Total 
Floaung 
Public Bank of 

Tender Tap Dept. Gnginad Dev< 
$0 

Mar. 31 5,202-1 2460)... 5.4481 

Dec. 17 36100 1794-5 211-4 ‘ 5.615 5 

31) 3880-0 2,007 4 ™ | 40 | $8855 

| 
1961 i } 

jan 7 351000 2,084 7 277.3 5842.0 

~ 4 3410 2,040 2 276 0 5.744 2 

2! 3,360.0 2,018 5 284 5 5.662 9 

28 «34,3300 2,000 6 176:7 { 5,509.3 

Feb 4° 3.250-0 1678.4 203 8 $.132:2 

a) ae 3,190.0 1640 0 167 6 $.007 7 

. 8 31200 1678 :2 238-1 $.033 3 

25 | 3,070-0 1,728-1 1751 4,973.2 

Mar. 4 3.0600 | 1.6%! 199-5 4955-6 

. tt jtoeoo 1603.5 3123 4975 8 

18 3,080-0 1595 9 x07 9 4.983 7 

2% 3.1000 16060 | 305 43 5010-7 

be ' 
Mar. 3! 4648-1 } 307-3 4.9554 














4597 $093 


$064 .017 450! 789 4988 708 [263818 352479 


| 348735 


40,000] 38.724 29.392 “4B? 


+ 
147,104] 34.476 45,415 


217,384 240,393) 12,758 5,968 





Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


OMBARD STREET has had a quiet 

working week of only four days. 
Credit has been easy ; the syndicate of dis- 
count houses submitted an unchanged bid 
of {£98 17s. 7d. at last Thursday's bill 
tender ; the average rate of discount fell by 
only o.osd. to £4 9s. 8.41d. per cent ; and 
for the fourth week running the Bank of 
England has been free of borrowers. Appli- 
cations for the £260 million bills on offer 
rose by £20 million to {£418 million and 
the market, tendering at the same rate for 
the fourth week in succession, was very 
satisfied to receive 40 per cent of its appli- 
cation, against 45 per cent in the previous 
week. 

Easy conditions on Saturday led the 
authorities to sell bills in order to mop up 
the surplus credit. The holiday did not dis- 
perse the casy money conditions so that 
credit on Tuesday, with the tax paying 
season now over, was adequate and the rate 
for fresh money fell to the clearing bank's 
minimum of 34 per cent by early afternoon. 
Credit conditions on Wednesday were much 
the same although fresh business tended to 
dry up before the close and the rate har- 
dened. 


MONEY RATES 


LONDON 
ten 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 
5'2%, 812,60) 5 Bank bill 
60 days 4992-4 
Deposit rates 3 months 419 9-42 95 
(maximum) 4 months 4% Rly 
Banks 3 | 6 months 4197-44 
Orscount houses 3-3', | Fine crade bills 
| 3 months S36 
Money | 4 months Ste-6 
Day-to-Day 4, | 6 months 5')-4') 
NEW YORK 
Official Discount % Treasury bills » 
rate March 2 2.39} 
(from 3',%, 18 60) 3 2.470 


Apri 3 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(¢ mio Aegis Ma a AS 
Issue Department* 
Notes in circulation 2.1672 2.2697 2286-6 
Notes in banking dept 332 37 | 6 643-8 
Govt. debt and securities*. 2,197-2 2,296-2 |2,298:3 
Other securities 07 0-7 07 
Gold coin and bullion 04 04 o4 
Coin other than gold com 20 ie) 0 
Banking Department - 
accounts. . 10-8 13-2 19-8 
Special deposits — 181-2 180-1 
Bankers ...... 248-0 287-7 238-8 
Others ..... 4 72.4 68 8 
Total... .. 3232 494-3 4766 
Securities 
Government ; 263-2 4228 425.6 
Oncounts and advances 23.0 38-0 6? 
Other 187 20-4 1-1 
Total Oe 8 4813 479-6 
Banking department reserve | 36 146 
% % % 
* Proportion ™ 10S 43 3-0 
* Government debt i £11,015.100, capital {14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue increased by (50 million to (2,300 milion on 
March Sth 
TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
Amount (f million) Three Months’ Bilis 
Date of 
. Average Allottred 
Venter Offered a Rate of at Max 
7 Allotment Rate* 
1960 9! day ‘ d % 
April | 280 Of 4487 92 5 05 4) 
Dec. 30 250 0 392-9 11 78 sO 
196! } 
Jan 6 240 Of 398.0 6 10 3% 7 
» 240.0 383-6 oe 1st | 663 
20 280 0 432.4 6 8¢n 60 
7 220 OF 428-5 63 3-70 26 
Feb. 3 210-0 | 304-5 a3 4-4 45 
= 230.0 387-1 6% OS u 
7 230-0 | 339-2 a 7-63 §2 
24 240-0 4183 a7 11-8 Je 
Mar. 3 240-0 | 356-7 a 10-41 54 
ar 250-0 | 395-1 eo 9s | 63 
7 260 O¢ | 395-4 oes | 
4 2530-0 3983 eo 64 4s 
0 | 260-0 48-3 7 84 oo) 
' 








* On March 30th tenders for 9! day bills ac £90 [7s, 7d. secured 
@ per cent, ey tenders being allowed in full. The offer for 


thes week was 
by C10 milton. 


¢ £260 million of 91 day bills, £ Alloument curt 
t Alloement cut by £20 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Effective Limits 


April § March 29 


Market Rates: Spot 








March 30 Aorii | April 4 April 5 
United States $ 2-78-2 82° 279-79 2-79! gti 2TH get Pig 2-793 ,4-!5i4 2-79'9 gn! 
Canadian $ 2 7613, 6-'3,6 2-659), 2: 763——, 2-76!Fig~'8i6 2-767, 
French Fr 13 622-14 027 13 705,-71 13 oe’ 13-70!,-3, 13-Ttlgty 13-71 
Swiss Fr it 94-12-5475 12 073-55 12 0795-08 12-07" a3, 12-094, 12-08), 
Belgian Fr 137 %- 139-S7',- 139 -62!)- 139 5S- 9 139-72!» 

142-05 62', 67', 60 7s 
Dutch Gid 9 9-10 29 10-047—-05', 10°043,-05 10-04! ,-', 10-05',-5, 10-0§' 
W. Ger. O-Mik 1104-11-36 1h 10F 3, 1h 10g3y 11-099,-10 1h 10%—-ti'y ei 
Portug. Esc 79 003-82 00", 60 05-15 60-05-15 j @0 05-15 80 1s 80 00-! 
lrahan Lire 1725-1775 1741-41") 1738) ,-39 } 1738-38! 1739940! 1740! .-3 
Swedish Kr 14-27!,~14-70 \4 Siete 14-45'e-') | 14-458 14: 45%—Sy 14-4573, 
Danish Kr 19 06',-19-62 19 32),-3 9 n-h2a | 19° 3144-32", 19 33',—', 19-33 
Norwegian Kr 1974-20-30", | 19-9894-99", 19:-98'e-4, =| 19-98-98, 19: 967_-99', 19 9675-99", 
* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
United Stares $ nied «Sec. pm enSge. pm "ig-Migt. pm VigPige. pm Sg-' ac. pm 
Canadian $ ye pm Hig-Pige. pm HigPige. pm j Hh ig-Pige. Dem i Sec. pm 
French Fr 3'y-2'yc. pm y-2ixc. pm sp 2c. pm By-2c. pm =| 3p]! yc. pm 
Swiss Fr 7'-6!ac. pm Vc om ~4c. pm 0-H. pm c om 
Belgian Fr 0c. pm 20-10¢. pm 20-10c.pm | 1Gc. pm 20-10¢. pm 
Dutch Gid 534-4). pm $—4/,¢. pm Ste 4c. pm 5~4'5¢. pm i e+ «. om 
W. German O-M& 6-Spf. pm 5' 2-4, 08. pm S'y-4/:9pf. pm =| 5! p-4! apf. om 4'>-3' apf. om 
Three Months Forward Rates 
Unvted Scates $ 6 lige. pm 96-17 gt. om 1% gt gt. pm Wig-t ligt. pm thet hge. pm 
Canadian $ .. : V g- lige. pm i Vie-tigc. pm | bip-tigc. pm =| sh pte. pm a 
Swiss Fr 13/y-12e pm | 13-12%. pm | IM 12oe pm | 13%-17!:¢. om ie. 
W. German D-Mk tt-10pf. pm =| iti-10ph pm | st tI om 1194-103,9f. pm 10") -9 om 
Gold Price at Fixing 
a per fine oz.) 250/10 | - 2530/9 
os oo so 2 ' 





so 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


: BRITISH 
UK External Trade Prices and Wages Mar. 18th External Trade coce “WO ORE 


imports are valued cif: exports fob. Manpower and Output.... Mar. 25th industrial Profits . reer, a. 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe 28th Rinte® BANOS. 6:0 vss0 sche Feb. 4h 


Monthly averages 


1958 1959 1960 


Bases 
“Nea 


Food, drink and tobacco 
Basic materials ‘ 
Fuels 


Exports of UK produc 
Total — 
Manufactures—Total 
Metals raw wews 
Engineering products .. 
Textiles ... 


rogh? 


Re-exports... 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) 


VOLUME (') 
Imports 
Total ice : soe 
Food, drink and tobacco 
Basic materials 
Fuels 
Manufactures 


Exports 
Total 


Manufactures 


BY AREA 
imports 

USA ° £ million 
Canada 
Latin America 
West n Europe—Common Market 

; Free Trade Association 

viet Eastern Europe 

ther non-sterling 


co e2oaoownue 


tering are€a 


Exports of UK produce 
USA 
Canada 
Latin America 
West'n Europe—Common Market 
; Free Trade Association 
viet Eastern Europe 
Ocher non-sterling 


Sterling area 


TRADE IN 
CcCOMMO 
imports : 
WOE sects ‘ 376 356 
Get .cerscee : | ‘ 69 67 
Sugar, unrefined... . . 4 : 219 201 


oon 


Raw cotton (*) ; “aT , 24 22 
Raw wool, sheep's and lambs’ (*) . ; mn. tb Si 58 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (*) : "000 tons 17 17 


‘000 stds, 106 4 121-7 

000 tons 175 4 18S 4 

Crude petroleum mn, galls, 728 847 

| 

Exports of UK produce j 
Coal, including bunkers ‘000 tons 403 342 392 
Woven piece-goods—cotton mn. sq. yds 32 29 28 
. ; woo! . ‘000 sq. yds 7,893 8,536 , 7,521 


“2 
os 
www o-wnw 


Passengef cars and chassis number 40,323 47,414 ° 29.224 
Commercial. vehicles and chassis : 9,303 10.619 14,207 
Agricultura! tractors . . 8.709 9,474 10.549 


Machinery—electrical ; ’ 5.818 5.706 5 857 
other... 52 ' 42,773 47,264 . 57,059 
Chemicals, elements and compounds . » 5,027 5,862 : 6.594 


(‘) Trade with the Channel Islands is included in ali 1958 indices and in the total import and export indices only from 1959 onwards (2) Retained | imports. 
Average for first quarter (*) Average for fourth quarter 
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APPOINTMENTS 


GRADUATE IN 
ECONOMICS 


A leading international engi- 
neering group centred in the 
Midlands has a vacancy for a 
man to be responsible for price 
co-ordination covering its pro- 
ducts throughout the world. 


Applications are invited from 
graduates, maximum age 35, 
holding a Ist or 2nd Class 
Honours degree in Economics 
or related subjects. Some indus- 
trial or commercial experience 
n advantage 


The group is progressive and 
offers good prospects for 
idvancement, 


the commencing salary will 
probably fall within the range 
£1,100 £1300 per annum. 

An attractive Superannuation 
Scheme provided together 
with generous holiday allow 
nee and gvod general condi 
tions of employment 

Apply minfenee, 
siving full « qualifies 
Hons Ape ce » Bor 
1487 


is 


my Stirictest « 


’ Inf 


ct RMATION 
NOR INF OR 


iATION 


STATISTICIAN 


Owing to continued ex 
pansion, C. & J. Clark 
Limited (Shoemakers). of 
Street, Somerset, require a 
young statistician to assist 
in the application of 
statistical methods to a wide 
variety of problems. This 
would include the use of 
operational research tech- 
niques. Good standard of 
education required. prefer 
ably to degree standard 


Applications in writing to 
the Senior Personnel Officer, 
C. & J. Clark Ltd., Street, 
Somerset, quoting reference 
number JT:19:8. 


ECONOMIC CONSL 


“ h oc oF mor matcics in ¢ 


ECONOMIST wit 


know lode 


bh sveral 

f industry andor 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT with 

am cconoem: department oF institute. 


years 


In both cases the chief requirements (i 


w relsted subject? afe intellieemce and flewhility of mind 
ve veral 
Statisticians, market rescerch subsidiaries and the tke. 
The work has therefore 


the lareest companies m the country 


most awkward jot. 


work ore pleasant and reasonably ‘naformal 


} tow and the impleme 


; we 


| tor 
Road 


1961 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


COUNTY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT | 


DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for the appointment 
in the Research and tIndwery Section 
County Pianning and De: clopment Depariment 
of sa ening Assivignt on APT 
(£960 to £1,146 per annum) of APT. Grade TV 
(21.140 to £1.410 per annem The 
selary and erading «i!! dceend on qualifications 
md cxpefionce 


of the | 
Grade TH 


commencing | 


This Job 


Applicants should have an Honours Dearee | 


in either Geoeraphy. Economics of Geology. and | 
have had experience in fteseatch in ony of the | 
Government | 
| Department of a Research tnwtitution j 
| work 


subjects wih «@ Lovel Author ty. « 


will be comerned wah mineral 
cconemic problems connected etth the 
atation of the development 
man 

The Coumil of wepared to e@ramt lodging 
allowunce of $5« per week for a 
months and scend-class railway travel home 
every two months during the initial six months 
to marned applicants maintoining a home out- 
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Fconomic Consultants Lid 


period of six | 


of timenctal | 
towards remowal | 


IS 


IMPORTANT, 
WELL-PAID— 


AND 


CHALLENGING 


or senior offtcer | 


And it is challenging, for it's a job that demands 
a high degree of intelligence, and a close under- 
standing of your fellows and their financial 
affairs. A job you will regard as a career 
from the moment you begin. As one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Taxes in the Department of Inland 
Revenue, you would be in constant touch with 
the widely contrasting activities of industry and 
commerce of every kind. You would meet men 
and women from all walks of life with a variety of 
interesting problems of importance to the 
country’s economy. And you would enjoy 
considerable independence of action, with 
sufficient freedom of initiative to be able to make 
decisions of your own. Responsible decisions 
in a responsible career requiring tact, insight 
and skill. A career that can lead to a salary 
of £2,650 by the time you are 40, after which 
there are excellent prospects of an even higher 
salary. A career in which the challenge accepted 
brings a reward well earned. 


we need 


Men and women aged at least 204 and under 28 on 
Aug. 1, 1961. (An extension is granted to regular 
Service personnel and members of H.M. Overseas 
Civil Service). Candidates must have (or obtain during 
1961) a Istor 2nd class honours degree, or be Chartered 
or Certified Accountants with at least two years’ 
qualified experience. Selection is by group tests and 
interviews to be held throughout the year. THERE IS 
NO WRITTEN EXAMINATION. 


Arplkations, giving detaile of academical | 
teecther with the | 


For full details and application form write NOW to: 


THE SECRETARY, Dept. 3 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1 
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CANADA 
THE CARIBBEAN AREA 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Ask your banker about the services 
we provide through our own wide 
network of branches in these important | 
trading arcas. 
London Offices : 
6 Lothbury, &.c.2 


2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


lacorporated with limited hability in Canada im 100p 


Over 1,000 branches in Canada 
the Caribbean area and South America 


ASSETS PXCELD $4,000,000,000 


DAD-why do you 
save with the 


TEMPERANCE 
PERMANENT? 


» good reasons, my boy! Firstly, the money 

with them is really safe. Secondly, I get a Bonus 

suse I'm a regular saver. Lastly, there is no difficulty 

thdrawing my money whenever I want it, Yes, the; 
iin every possible way at the Temperance, 


Send for full details & Savings Brochure: Ref. R.6 


TEMPERANCE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of the Building Societies Association) 


223-227, Regent Street, London, W.1. Phone: REGent 7282 


Bronches ‘hroughout the country 


WHICH 
IS 
MR. 
JOHN 
PROSPERITY 


SMITH? 


All of them. 
Each one is an average chap 
whose middie name ought to be 
Prosperity because of the 
investment he is making in his 
own, and Britain's future, by his 
contributions to industrial 
life assurance. Ten million 
families save in this way, é 
with the help of their friend 
and adviser, the 


Home Service Insurance Man. 


issued by The indistrial Life Offices Association 





Did you know that this 


drop of water 


could sink you 


financially? 


A boiler is designed to supply 
pure steam at a given pressure 
i temperature. But if the water 

sed for the purpose contains an 
essive ar nt of undissolved 
ids, harmful gases or salts 
18 trouble may develop, and 
thing be up with the borer 

e resuits—delayed productio 
extra costs and loss of profits 


co ad be disastrous 


Vulcan know 


The prevention of scale formation and corrosion in 
a steam raising plant depends upon the correct 
treatment of the water. And the expert who knows 
all about that—as about so many other things—is 
the Vulcan Engineer Surveyor. 

industrial accidents need never happen if he regu- 
larly inspects machinery—your machinery. The in- 
spection and protection of boilers and cranes, lifts 
and hoists is what Vulcan provide. It is a special- 
ist’'s job. Vulcan are the specialists. That's why 
insurance brokers know that safety first is Vulcan 
first. 


Vulcan are specialists 


May we send vou FREE ‘Vulca ’ 
for ali users of pliant and mact 
reports of accidents a safety t 

to Dept. 17. 


THE VULCAN BOILER 
& GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 


‘ 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


BOEING 7O7 STRATOJET 


ON TO AUSTRALIA 


THE BOEING'S GREAT 
THE GOING’'S GREAT 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWASS 


IN AFSOCIATION “WT AA EAR ARD QANTAS 


4a SA HOUSE - TRAFALGAR SQUARE - LONDON WC TEL WHITEHAL 


For reservations please ring VICTORIA 2323 


The 
interest rate on 


HALIFAX 
PAID-UP 
SHARES 


is 34% with 
income-tax paid 
by the Society. 
£10 te £5,000 
can be accepted 
for investment. 


Easy withdrawal 
facilities. 


Deposits in the 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE’ HALIFAX: YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: S{ 55 Str. nd, W.C.2° 62°64 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Screet, W.8 
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PORTRAIT OF A THINKING MAN 


Thinking how wise he’s been to put his 


savings with a good Building Society 
Many a man who sees how stocks and shares ¢an fall is glad of 
his capital in the Burnley Building Society. This is one invest- 
ment that gives a good yield with absolute security. Interest is 
34°, tax paid, equal to £5 14.3d°% at the standard rate of tax. 
Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments. 
Assets exceed £66,000,000. Reserves exceed { 2,700,000. 


BURNLEY BUILDING SOCIETY 


i 


HEAD OFFICE: Burnley. LONDON OFFICE : 129 Kingsway. 
@& MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


The 
Canadian 
Scene 


® We know it thoroughly! 


Few countries in the world can compare with Canada 
and its economic future. Thanks to its geography, it’s 
people and its vast natural resources, Canada is well 
on the way to world greatness. That's why doing busi- 
ness in Canada can be such an exciting and profitable 
—— 

nowing Canada and its economic potential is our 
business. We've been an eae part of Canada for 
over 100 years. With 570 branches across the country, 
we can supply you with accurate details of Canadian 
growth prospects...information that could be of vital 
importance to your business venture. 


FREE BOOKLET 


‘The Bank That Knows Canadian Business” is a booklet describ- 
ing the complete facilities of ‘The Bank’’ in Canada. It also con- 
tains facts and growth predictions pertaining to Canada’s future. 
For your copy, write or call our Business Development Representa- 
tive, Mr. W. H. Browning, 3 King William Street, London, E C4. 


TORONTO-DOMINION ETUTY 


LONDON, 3 King William &t.. B.C 4 
CHICAGO: ® West Monroe St 
~” Br mane rem ( ogst fe Coast in Can udu 

snada With Limited Leabiltiy 


108 Mount St.. W.) 

NEW YURK AGENCY: 4 Wal! St.. N'Y 5. 
Correspondents All Around the World. 
incorporated in ¢ 


Authorised a6 Second Class Mail, Pow Office Dept 
Newspaper Lid a 22 Ryder Soreet. Londen, §W 1 


Registered a¢ & Newapaper 


' 
| Address i 
' | ; is 


| re 


An insurance service... 


may be summarised in a few words 


@ Expert advice on all insurance problems 
@ Prompt and courtcous attention 
@ Fair and generous claims settlements 


For more than a century our service has been based on 
these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class 
insurance service why not consult us. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE ~ LONDON * EC2 


INSURE 
YOUR 
INCOME 


You insure your house, your car, your possessions 
your income sets the standard at which you and your family 
live and your income depends on you. 


| INSURE YOUR INCOME 


against sickness and accident with a *Permanent contract and 
provide an income even when you are ill. 


| **Permanent’ because it cannot be cancelled by us on account of heavy claims. 


The 
ermanent 


ickness 
nsurance Co. Ltd. 


3, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
TELEPHONE MUSEUM 1686 (15 lines) 


| ee Ne er a ee ae 


Piease send me full particulars of 
| PERMANENT SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


| Nome 


i 
TT 

=f 
Ecj3 


(uiawe. Princed 
tchephone 


im Eouland by St 


‘ Clements Press. Lid. London, £4 
Whitehall Sil 


Published by The teense 
Postage Ga his Geet UK 4a 


; Overseas Sid 
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A cost-saving tool for the paper,industry —_Hyster Lift Trucks equipped with cascade 
revolving paper roll grabs for horizontal 


or vertical handling of paper rolls in various 


T ® * 
HYS ER has it! sizes cut down your cost of transporting, 
~ 


storage and shipping. 
Call your Hyster dealer to-day. 


A. H. MASSER LTD., CALEDONIAN MECHANICAL FRED MYERS’ LTD. J.E. COULTER LTD., 
East Wall Road, HANDLING CO. LTD., 24 Bruton Street, 36-56 Millfield, 


Dublin. 21 Old Castle Road, London W. 1, Belfast 1. 
Phone: Dublin 79801, Glasgow S. 4, Phone: Hyde Park 6911 Phone: Belfast 744744, 


Phone: Merrylee 2353/4. 


LEVERTONS (INDUSTRIAL) LTD., Branch offices and Service Depots: Lairwell - Perth - Cardiff - Windsor 
Brentwood ~- Ashford - Birmingham « Longton (staffs) - Newcastle « 


herh 
Rotherham. Wigan - Spalding. 


Phone: Rotherham 78259. 
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